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THE GRAVE-DIGGER. : 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


It was an old man with his spade 

Amid the churchyard’s marble throng; 
And while the gaping pit he made 

He murmured low this mournful song: 


“* For prince and pauper, small and great, 
For man and maid, both young and old, 
’Tis I who shut the final gate 
And bar tt with the turf and mold. 


* Oh, she was young, and she was fair, 
Her face was bonny as the rose: 

She had the sunbeams for her hair, 
And for her brow the drifted snows. 


‘ Kind God this mortal flower shall bring 
immorial to Himself above, 

When breaks that glad, eternal spring 
In ail the glory of his love.”’ 


The task and song both ended were; 
But ere he went, one spotless bloom 
He plucked in memory of her 
And cast into her empty tomb! 
New YorK Crry. 


THE GOOD THAT MAY ARISE FROM REVISION. 


BY JAMES M,COSH, D.D., LL.D., 
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I aM gratified by the circumstance that THE INDE- 
PENDENT has invited me to speak on the present state of 
the Revision question. I saw fit to utter a deliberate and 
long-cherished opinion on the subject immediately after 
the overture was sent down to the presbyteries. The de- 
cisions, of the. presbyteries have gone very much as I 
wished and anticipated. 

It is now settled that there is to be some change in the 
symbols of the Presbyterian Church. The majority will 
not retreat from the position they have taken; and I am 
in circumstances to know that the young men intending 
for.the ministry are fully more determined than the 
older men for revision. The men of ‘‘square and legal 
heads” will now have to determine how the change is to 
be constitutionally carried. 

Then the great question arises, What is to be the 
change? In comparison with this every other question 
is insignificant.. I have been delighted to notice that in 
the presbyterial discussions the great body of the minis- 
ters and elders have declared unequivocally that they 
wish no revolutionary changes, that they are resolved 
to retain intact the system of Scriptural doctrine and 
the whole plan of salvation. With this predisposition 
the Gospel truth is safe, and the anti-revisionists may 
give up their fears. 

But they have not therefore to give up their activity. 
I do hope that they will not engage in an endless and 
hopeless contest with the view of keeping the Confession 
as it is, with its harsh expressions and its omissions. I 
cannot express so strongly as I would the desire that the 
wisest of the anti-revisionists will join us conservative 
revisionists; or, to express it more becomingly, that they 
will permit us to join them in resolving to preserve and 
hand down to coming generations the great saving truths 
of God’s Word which have been committed to us. At no 
distant date I may find myself joining my neighbors in 
the theological seminary here in opposing those who 
would undermine the faith. This overture is made to 
them, and the responsibility will be upon them if they 
reject it. 

I am bound to admit that there are some ministers 
and elders who have been speakiug very unadvisedly as 
to revision, and leaving the impression that they are 
ready to abandon some of the essential truths of religion 
on which the hopes of Christians depend. They are 
persons who have not been trained in the severer truths 
of the Word (we are to “ behold both the goodness and 
severity of God”). A few of them have come from 
ether denominations where they were not taught the 
sovereignty of God. The greater number*have received 
their higher training in Germany under professors 
on not by the Church but by the State; in other 

by politicians, and have no fixed faith in the in- 





tion of Scripture, ‘ ‘The-rash ‘and- senna faieer- 
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tots uttered bo: these men have dons more to injure 
the cause of revision than all the arguments of the 
anti-revisionists, It is one of my objections to the West- 
minster Confession that it does not meet the heresies 
that are coming in among our younger men from Ger- 
many. For myself I felt that I could not publish a 
statement for revision without immediately after issuing 
a pamphlet directed against those who are surrendering 
some of the great truths of inspiration. The time has 
come when those opposed to all revision should unite 
with those favorable to a revision which will bring the 
Confession into more thorough accordance with Serip- 
ture, in resolutely laying aside those who would over- 
turn the deeper truths of the Word, and thus save our 
good people from the fears Which many of them are en- 
tertaining, that we are on the eve of a serious departure 
from the faith. 

It being virtually settled by the presbyteries that there 
is to be a change, the all-important question now is, 


| What is that change to be? Simply an amendment of 


the old Confession, or a new and simpler Creed, which, 
it is to be understood, is to.embrace all the truths which 
have been held firmly by the consensus of the churches, 
and specially by the Presbyterian churches? 

I am most willing that the Confession should be 
amended in the manner suggested by the majority of the 
presbyteries, by bringing in a fuller statement as to the 
love of God in redemption, as to the sufficiency of the 
atonement and the gracious work of the Spirit, and the 
omission of some expressions which I might have re- 
ceived had they been used by Paul, but, being devised by 
fallible man, had better be left out. 

But, in fact, it will be found a very difficult work to 
improve the Confession, which is a logical and consistent 
work throughout. No changes made upon it will make 
it fit to meet one of the grand ends of a Confession—that 
is, to exclude the heresies of the day. It was admirably 
fitted to arrest the rising Arminianism of the seventeenth 
century, but has no provision whatevér to counteract 
the more subtle heresies which, to my knowledge, are 
coming in from Deut-chland. But if we are to have an 
abbreviated Westminster Confession, why not adopt, 
with possibly a few suppressed expressions, the Shorter 
Catechism, which is a far better compend of doctrine 
than any likely to be produced by the revisionists of our 
day, and has this great advantage—that our children 
may profitably learn it? 

For myself, I think that the time has now come when we 
should contemplate the formation of a simpler and short- 
er creed, which should be known to all, to young as well 
as old, should be taught to our higher Sabbath-school 
classes and be shown to other denominations, such as 
Episcopalians and Methodists, as fitted to remove the 
prejudices which they entertain against us. It might 
consist of twenty or thirty articles, drawn out clearly 
and easily understood; and all members of the Church 
should be familiar with it, which they have never been 
with the Westminster Confession. 1t should not attempt 
to embrace all the truth revealed in Scripture, but all 
that is necessary to the great end of Scripture, the reve- 
lation of Father, Son and Holy Ghost and all that is es- 
sential to the salvation of sinners. 

It is not necessary that this work should be completed 
this year or the next. I will be satisfied if it is done in 
in five years or in ten years, In order to do it, a com- 
munication should be opened up with all other evangel- 
ical Presbyterian Churches throughout the world. In 
the end we shall have one brief, comprehensive Confes- 
sion, common to all Churches. Having corresponded 
with these Churches when forming the Presbyterian Al- 
liance, I know that our overtures will be well received. 
The Presbyterian Church North, being the largest Pres- 
byterian Church in the world, might, without presump- 
tion, open the correspondence. 

I anticipate great good from the Revision, of which it 
is now certain that it will not be revolutionary or under- 
mining, First, it will relieve the consciences of some 
who are not sure whether al] the statements of the Con- 
fession are in conformity with Scripture. I could name 
(but I will not as my information is confidential) four 
young men who within the last few years came to 
Princeton College with a view of entering the ministry, 

but who, tho pious men, have turned aside to other 
professions because of difficulties connected with the 
Westminster Standards, Dat I look forward to other 
‘and wider -results, : 


"First, it will draw the Churches closer together by re- 
moving obnoxious statements which are hindrances to 
union. The Westminster Confession has never been an 
irenicon. It hasin it some very sharp points which 
have been felt to be repulsive. When these obstacles 
have been removed the Churches will know each other 
better, and love each other more, and will co-operate in 
an immense number and variety of good works which 
cannot be overtaken by any one Church. 

Second, and most important of all, it will greatly 
help to bring about a federation of the Churches so as to 
secure that the Gospel, according to Christ’s command, 
be preached to every creature throughout ourland. This 
is not done at present, and the responsibility and conse - 
quent sin lies upon the Churches. There are wide dis- 
tricts in all ourlarge cities, and scattered districts in our 
rural districts where the Gospel is as little known asin 
the heart of Africa, and where thousands are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. 

It is evident that the work of meeting the evil cannoi 
be success‘ully accomplished by any one Church; it will 
need all the Churches. But there is no prospect what- 
ever of an immediate union of the Churches. Sinners 
are dying while the Churches are cherishing jealousies. 
If we cannot have at present a full union, let us have 
‘what is next best, and tends toward the full union—a 
Federation of the Churches. The Churches may so un- 
derstand each other that to every minister there be al- 
lotted a district in which he has to see that the Gospel is 
made known to every one, rich and poor, old and young. 
That minister’s care should first be over his own people 
who come to him, but like his Master he has to seek in 
order to save that which is lost. He is to have no au- 
thority to hinder another minister to visit in his district, 
but the obligation is laid upon him to see that in that 
district every sinner knows that there isa Saviour. As 
these districts or parishes are allocated over the land, 
it will secure that the whole land be covered. 

It is this consideration which mainly makes me feel 
so deep an interest in Revision. At my advaticed age 
it cannot be expected that I should live to see the work 
completed; but I trust to see it hopefully started, and 
to have the privilege of advocating it as long as I am in 
the body. 


~_ 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN NOVEL. 
BY PROFESSOR H. H. BOYESEN, 











DELIGHT in epic narration is not a distinctly Teutonic 
trait; it is a human one. Savage life, as soon as it 
reaches a certain stage of development, is sure to have 
its novelist, whose works perish with the memory of 
those who hear them. The Icelandic scalds and saga- 
men of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
were such primitive novelists, and were only more for- 
tunate than generations of their predecessors in having 
found somebody to save their tales from oblivion. The 
metrical form was undoubtedly, at first, merely a mne- 
monic device—an aid to memory; and alliteration served 
the same purpose. ‘rhe initial word or letter of a song, 
when cut into a runic staff, would be likely to suggest 
the remainder of the line; and as the weighty word of 
the second line had to commence with the same letter 
the mind would be, as it were, borne along by the sug- 
gestive force of the sound. The songs or narratives 
themselves, were nonsense; not songs, in the modern 
sense, but merely rude recitatives, or a kind of intoned 
rhythmical speech, similar to that which, according to 
travelers, may yet be heard ~mong the rhapsodists of 
Greece. 

Tacitus alludes to the existence of such songs among 
the early Germans, and adds that they celebrated the 
deeds of departed kings and ancestors. Thus, sitting at 
the festal board, or around their camp fires, before the 
battle, the warriors recited the deeds of Arminius, who 
delivered t|.2m from the yoke of the Romans. The rem- 
nants of these primitive songs, which Charlemagne, 
with intelligent zeal, had collected, were deliberately de- 
stroyed by his bigoted son, who hoped to save his paltry 
little soul by exterminating these last vestiges of 
heathenism. If Iceland, too, had had a. sufficiently at- 
tractive climate to make it worth while for Italian 
priests to despoil her, we should probably to-day not have 
a single complete specimen left of these early pagan 
songs. But fortunately the Icelandic priests were na- 





tives and uaderstood the national value of the sagas; 
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end it for granted that the de 





Te spirit in Germany and was in all 
essentials el, we may safi that the songs 
which the priests of Louis the Pious learned. 


sembled the lays preserved to us in the Eddas. That 
Niblung and Volsung legends, which form a great: 

of the Elder Edda, were common to the whole! 

race we have positive evidence; and it is scareely to be 
questioned that the rest of the m material 

must have been preserved, up to the Christian era, by 
German as well as by Scandinavian tradition. The Ger- 
man ballads and folklore, much of which is but distorted 
and Christianized mythology, afford conclusive proof 
that such was the case; and any one who will take the 
trouble to compare the fairy tales of the Brothers Grimm 
with those coliected by the Norsemen, Asbjérnsen and 
Moe, may trace the parallel development of mytholog- 
ical types in the two nations. It is more than probable, 
therefore, that the so called romantic sagas, the pagan 
prototypes of the fairy tale, must have existed in Ger- 
many as well as in Norway; and if it had not been for 
the destructive zeal of Louis the Pious, we should in all 
probability have been able to point to the Teutonic coun- 
terparts of, the stories of Oervarodd and Augantyr and 
his brethren, which occupy the same position and ap- 
pealed to the same need 1n ancient life as the latest by 
Howells or James in our life of to-day. In the mean 
while, owing to the anxiety of the aforesaid King for 
his soul, we have to deplore a missing link in the evolu- 
tion of the German novel. 

Velight in the marvelous is characteristic of children 
and savages. All crude and undeveloped minds prefer 
the miracu!ous to the normal. ‘‘ They come to see, but 
they prefer to stare,” as Goethe says of the theatrical 
public. It takes a very considerable culture and an in- 
sight, of which but a vanishing minority of mankind 
is possessed, to appreciate what is really typical of the 
age or the nation, and what is the normal and logical 
consequence of a certain line of conduct. If we are to 
judge by men’s action, they have yet only the dimmest 
perception of the agencies which affect their lives, and 
as long as this ignorance exists and is fostered by cur 
educational methods, it is scarce:y to be expected that 
they will take pleasure in seeing that depicted in books 
which they are unable to recognize in reality. They must 
know what is normal before they can take delight in it, 
‘They must recognize the law before they can distin- 
guish between that which conforms to it and that which 
does not. Fortunately, the beneficent scientific move- 
ment of recent years has revealed and is revealing toa 
constantly increasing number of men the true logic of 
existence, and teaching them to order their lives in ac- 
cordance with certain ascertainable laws which will 
govern them, either with their consent or without it. 
To such men exciting tales of crime and mystery deal- 
ing with impossible or abnormal incidents become posi- 
tively odious, while the sober and refined novel of 
manners, illustrating typical tho often unpleasant phases 
of existence, give keen enjoyment. They are apt to 
prefer Thackeray to Dickens, and perhaps Turgé- 
neff to both. They eould not be induced to read a detec- 
tive story by Gaboriau, however thrilling the plot, and 
they have at heart more respect even for Zola than for 
some of his sentimental confréres. It may be dispu(ed, 
perhaps, that this wholesome change in the public taste 
is due to the progress of science, and I have not the 
space here to convince those who are inclined to disagree. 


The influence of scientific discovery asserts itself, how- 


ever, in a thousand subtle and widely ramified ways, and 
reaches even those who are most aggressive in their hos- 
tility to the modern school of thought. The phenom- 
enon nevertheless remains that a notable change is 
taking place in the opinions of cultivated people all over 
the world, and their literary tastes naturally keep pace 
with their growth in other directions. Such changes 
have, of course, been taking place at all times, and the 
chief value of literature consists in its preserving a 
record of these progressive changes and thus furnishing 
data for a history of the evolutior of the human mind. 
In Germany this record is, up to the twelfth century, 
extremely fragmentary; but from the Middle Ages down 
to the present day the material is abundant. 

By # novel in its broadest sense { mean a narrative, 
either in prose or verse, whose primary object is to en- 
tertain; and in tracing the pedigree of the novel back 
into savage life, I shall merely endeavor to find some 
corresponding agency ministering to this same need of 
entertainment. A community in the militant state is 
naturally oppressed with a superfluity of leisure; the 
warriors, however brave, cannot always be fighting and 
hunting, and as they disdain to till the field, time must 
during the greater part of the year often hang heavily 
upon their hands. In Iceland we know from the sagas 
that this was the case. The men when they did not 
drink or sleep (in both of which luxuries they indulged 
largely) went about aching for a quarrel, and seizing the 
most trifling pretext for killing whoever came in their 
way. They had to find some outlet for their superabun- 
dant energy, and slaying was regarded as a convenient 
and honorable amusement. But even quarreling will 
in time become monotonous; and kings and chiefs, who 
could not afford to have their men decimated by inter- 
necine brawls, had to provide some more harmless way 
of keeping their faculties occupied. That this was the 











only reason for attaching one or 
of every king, earl or chieftain, I ¥ 





y of tremendous feats of strength, terri 

i marvels of foreign lands; and it is wn 
ow oo sagas (such as the Volsunga) are al- 
most one continuous series of miracles. Magic, incan- 
tations, transformations into animals, play an important 
part in them. They touch reality only remotely, and 
their power to charm depended primarily upon their 
supernaturalism. Prose is here used interspersed 
with occasional songs, and the heroes are often 
historic personages who ate magnified into super- 
natural proportions. But besides these we have the 
so-called romantic sagas, which are as frankly ficti- 
tious as ‘‘ Pussin Boots.” and ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer.” 
The familiar figure, Boots, and the .Ashicpattle, as heis 
called in the Horse fairy tale—the despised boy whosits in 
the ashes, and issupposed to be good for nothing—occurs 
constantly in such sagas as that of Ketil Homg, Grim 
Lodinkin, etc., and even tho he does not always end by 
marrying the princess, he never fails to dumbfound his 
contemners by some moostrous feat of strength or dar- 
ing. Dragons, hidden treasures, wizards, mermaids and 
the whole well-known machinery of the feiry tale have 
their prototype in these sagas, which, however, in those 
early times were told for the edification of grown people 
and not of children. That the Germans have similar tales, 
and a classsof men similar to the horse scalds, can 
scarely be doubted. Primitive society positively de- 
manded them, and it would have been strange if so ur- 
gent a demand should have met with no response. It is 
not necessary that they should have formed a distinct 
class. like Klopstock’s and Kretchmann’s hypothetical 
bards; but they may, like the Scandinavian scalds, have 
been warriors, exceptionally endowed with imagination 
and the power of speech. A vast deal of nonsense has 
been written in Germany about ‘‘ das dichtende Volk,” 
and much inzenuity has been wasted in attempts to 
prove which portions of the Nibelungen Lied have an 
individual author, and which are the direct product of 
poetic faculty of the collective people. The Woltian 
theory regarding the origin of the Homeric poems has 
by Bartch, Lachmann and others been applied to the 
Nibelungen, and the very flattering conclusion has been 
arrived at that previous to the twelfth century, when 
the minnesingers began to flourish, the whole German 
people ina half-unconscious and miraculous manner 
composed epics, or epical ballads, dealing with the illus- 
trious deeds of their kings and heroes; and that a!l that 
the professional poet had to do, when he appeared upon 
the scene, was to join these ballads together, polish up 
the meter here and there, and supply the missing links 
in the tale by some supplementary verses. Altho I can- 
not subscribe to this theory, it is fair to admit that no 
one has the historical data at hand either to prove or to 
disprove it. It has grown out of acertain sentimental 
regard for ‘‘ the people” which has become fashionable 
in Germany during the last thirty years, and in part also 
from a very pardonable desire to have a national epic of 
as dignified a pedigree as the “Iliad” and the 
‘* Odyssey.” 

But whether the Germans had scalds or not before the 
age of the minnesingers, it is very sure that they must 
have had some kind of story-tellers which preserved 
their national traditions. It is not credible to me that 
the story of the Niblungs and Volsungs should have 
been brought to them by Scandinavian vikings, and 
afterward remodeled in accordance with the Christian 
spirit and the changed geography of its new domicil. 
If, as I believe, the legend is indigenous, it must have 
taken various shapes in the hands of various singers, 
and assumed in some degree the color of every successive 
age in which it was reproduced. If we take the extant 
version, which dates from the latter half of the twelfth 
or the beginning of the thirteenth century, we can 
trace a conscious softening of the crude material, and 
concessions to the courtly taste in every canto. The 
story was, in this shape, intended for the entertainment 
of knights and ladies, and that it must have been very 
popular is evident from the fact that more than twenty 
manuscripts have been discovered. It is, then, if we 
stretch the term a little, a coherent story or novel in 
verse, or, to be more exact, the thirteenth century 
equivalent for the modern novel. It answered the 
same purpose; it aroused emotions of sympathy, fear, 
pleasure; it entertained. As a counterpart of life it was 
imperfect, but yet a much closer approximation to 
reality than-the tales which held spell-bound the ruder 
warriors of earlier centuries. The fairy tale, or what 
corresponded to the romantic saga, gradually found its 
way into the nursery and the peasants’ hall, and the fine 
ladies who wept with Chriemhild at the death of her 
lord, would -have smiled contemptuously at the crude 
wonder-tales which had delighted their ancestors. And 
yet wonders are by no means excluded from the 
Nibelungen, In fact, the opening verse announces: 


“ In ancient song and story many a wondrous tale is told”; 


but the wonders, tho oft startling enough, are of a less 
extravagant character than those which abound in the 














fairy tale. Thus the story of fabulous 
strength, previous to her marriage, ar 's and 
| | Sigfried’ s exchange of form, are remnants of the old 
| Eddaic version, and are retained chiefly they 
'| are indispensable to the intelligibility of the plot. The 
mythological incadents of the sleeping thorn and the 
wall of fire are also omitted, as 1 imagine, in Aeference 
to a more enlightened taste which easily wearied of 
childish matvels, On the other hand, manners, cus- 
toms and details of courtly etiquet, which were for- 
eign to the age from whith the legend sprang, are con- 
tinually insisted upon, and described with a minuteness 
worthy of a modern novelist. It is very evident that 
this was what, in the poet's upinion, especially appealed 
tu his public audience, and he, therefore, omits no 
opportunity for dwelling upon it. Thus the sp'endor 
of the tournament, the magnificence of the costumes, 
and the rattle and glitter of precious arms, etc., are de- 
picted with a lingering fondness which is wholly at 
variance with the spirit of the heroic ballad. In the 
end, to be sure, the wild tragedy of the original theme 
asserts itself in unrelieved ferocity, and the courtly poet 
may be pardoned for forgetting his chivalrous manner 
inthe general carnage with which his tale closes. The 
effect which single scenes in the Nibelungen pr: duces 
depends in no wise upon felicity of phrase; for the 
author often expresses himself in the most tediously 
polite and lumbering manner; but for a'l that, one re- 
ceives impressions from the book which are indelible. 
It is the beauty of the situations themselves which 
make them linger long in the mind, not their 
treatment by the author, which is always in. 
adequate, often pusillanimous. Thus, the scene where 
Chriemhild starts for the matin-mass at daybreak, and 
finds her husband slain before her door, has a pictur- 
esqueness, apart from its sublimity, which makes it 
loom up among the solitary peaks of memory; and tre- 
mendous in its wild beauty is the scene where Hagen 
rises at King Etzel’s board, and, as an introduction to 
the carnage that is to follow, shouts: ‘‘ Now let us drink 
the toast for the dead. and waste the king’s wine.” That 
there is a departure here from the attempt to describe 

contemporary manners, is very evident; but the fact 
still remains that a conscious effort is made to drape the 
legend in a contemporary garb, and to muke the heroes 
think, feel and act like knights and ladies of the minne- 
singer’s age. In the other popular tales of the period, 
the same method is conscientiously followed. The idea 
of reproducing the color of a by-gone age had as yet oc- 
curred to no one; and the minnesingers, like the medie- 
val painters of Italy, would have had no scruple in 
dressing the Madonna in the costumes of their wives. 
In the sacred and classical stories, which were amplified 
and remodeled for the edification of the medieval Ger- 
man public, this adaptation of the historical costume to 
contemporary taste often makes the oddest impression; 
as, for instance, in Heinrich von Véldeke’s ‘‘ Eneide,” 
where the wife of King Latimer is made to converse in 
the following manner with her daughter Lavinia about 
the nature of love: 

“Mother. If you wish to live happily and well, daughter, 
then love Turnus. 

“Daughter. Wherewith shall I love him? 

“Mother. .With your heart and with your senses. 

“Daughter. Shall! give him my heart? 

“Mother. Yes; to be sure. 

“Daughter. How, then, can I live? 

“Mother. Not in that way shall you give it to him. 


“Daughter. How could [ turn my mind to a man? 


“Mother. Love will teach it you. 
“Daughter. Mother, by God, what is love? 
“Mother. Daughter, it is from the beginning of time 


powerful over the whole world, and shall ever remain so, 
even unto the day of doom; but in order that no one shall 
in any wise be able to resist it, love is so made that one can 
neither hear nor see it,” etc. 


There is, of course, no pretense here of fidelity to 
Latin character—a very difficult thing, by the way, as 
next to no hing is known concerniug the peoples that 
inhabited Latium previous to the founding of Rome. 
But even 1f every nook and cranny of the pre-Koman 
history of Italy had been explored, { doubt if Heinrich 
von Voldeke would have availed himself of these sources 
of knowledge. The age, tho knowing and self-con- 
scious, when compared to the age of Niblung and Vol- 
sung, was yet naive in its acceptance of whatever 
pleased, and it saw no incongruity in transferring the 
perennial type of the ingénue into the age o: Moses as 
that of Eneas without change of speech or costume. 
This frank acceptance of one’s self and one’s own expe- 
rience as typical for all times and races is a healthy sign, 
however, and characteristic of active, vigorous natures, 
who have no time to expend in painstaking psychologi- 
cal investigation. Especially during the Middle Ages, 
when so little historical knowledge had been accumu- 
lated, and only misty legends floated about, constantly 
changing form and yet finding implicit credence, a pre- 
mature effort at historical correctness could only bave 
revealed its own impotence. That is only sound litera- 
ture which has its root in life, and it can only represent 
that life which it knows; not that which its authors have 
never seen. The medieval epics are therefore tenfold 
more valuable, because of their reliance upon living 
models, whey professing to give information concerning 
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the Madonna, or Dido or Alexander, they give glimpses 
of contemporary life and thought, which are no less 
precious because in their relation to Hebrew or classical 
antiquity they are amusingly mendacious. Even the 
semi-religious epics, such as Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
‘‘ Parsifal,” where a mystic symbolism prevails, and 
endless miracles entangle the plot, derive, to my mind, 
their chief interest from the revelation which they indi- 
rectly afford, regarding the medieval temper and the 
state of mind to which such obscure and labored allego- 
ries could appear at all edifying. 
New York Cry. 





NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
L 
THE QUESTION. 


In a series of very instructive papers recently pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT, Dr. McCosh has led us 
about the philosophical Zion, and has pointed out both 
the strong towers and the weak and waste places. En- 
couraged by this good example, t venture a few notes 
in further elucidation of this important subject. 

The great questions of speculative philosophy are two. 
They concern (1) the na‘ure of reality, and (2) the nature 
and conditions of cognition. The former question is 
metaphysical, the litter epistemological. Until the time 
of Kant, philosophy was almost exclusively meta- 
physical, and knowledge was only incidentally a prob- 
lem. The first profound study and analysis of cognition 
and its conditions were made by Kant. Both of these 
questions are vital to philosophy, and neither can long 
be neglected with impunity. 

The question which Dr. McCosh raised in his articles 
is mainly metaphysical. The running title of the series 
was: ‘*The Prevailing Types of Philosophy: Do they 
reach Reality Logically?” The answer to this question 
must be found in first distinguishing the positive from 
the negative types of philosophy. The latter not only 
do not reach reality logically, they do not reach it at all. 
This is the case with any consistent sensationalism, as 
Hume showed. In such a scheme reality, whether mind 
or matter, vanishes altogether, and nothing is left in its 
place but a shifting cloud of impressions in which, more- 
over, there is nothing impressing and nothing impressed. 
To this nihilistic conclusion a great many of the prevail- 
ing types of philosophy certainly come when thought 
through to the end; and Dr. McCosh or any one else does 
good service who calls attention to the fact that such 
philosophies are not systems of thcught but of thought- 
lessness. Every philosopbical theory is bound, under 
pain of rejection, to furnish a conception of reality which 
shall not vanish into absurdity. 

But do the positive types of philosophy reach reality 
logically? This question can hardly mean, do they 
reach reality by inference from unreal! data? This would 
be absurd. Probably the true meaning as it lay in the 
Doctor's mind was this: Is not the reality which the pre- 
vailing types of philosophy affirm, incompatible with 
their fundamental principles? This is possibly the fact 
in many cases. But in order to deal with this question 
we must get the metaphysical problem more clearly be- 
fore us. 

The negative types of philosophy deny reality, either 
openly or tacitly. For their refutation we need only to 
understand them. The positive types of philosophy do 
not deduce reality but recognize it, or admit it. But 
while they all admit reality, the question, What is real- 
ity? or, How must we think about reality? remains open. 
Countless considerations make it impossible for us to 
rest in our spontaneous and unreasoned conceptions of 
reality, and hence the question concerning the truly 
real has forced itself upon the- human mind from the 
earliest beginnings of reflective thought. While, then, 
many schools of thinkers might agree in admitting real- 
ity, they might also differ widely in their conception of 
its true nature. And this is, indeed, the real point of 
metaphysical difference between positive philosophical 
systems. They all affirm a reality, but differ in their 
conceptions of the saine. Some view reality as made up 
of material bodies; some view it as the set of physical 
atoms; some conceive it as unpiciurable, impersonal 
force; and some maintain that proper reality belongs 
only to mind. It is important to note that we have 
here not denials of reality, but different conceptivns of 
reality. The truth in the case can be found only by a 
special criticism of each conception in order to deter- 
mine its adequacy. Oversight of this fact has led to 
many short and easy refutations of opponents. They 
have been represented as denying reality; whereas in 
truth they denied only,a particular conception of rea'ity. 

The metaphysical question, then, is not, Is there 
reality? but, How shall we think about reality? This 
term, however, is applied to many things. The soul is 
real. Godis real. But,in ordinary thought, the ma- 
terial worid is pre-eminently real; and when reference 
is made to reality this world is commonly meant. In 
all instinctive thinking material bodies are the un- 
doubted type and illustration of reality; and: idealists 
who question their substantial existence, in distinction 
from phenomenal existence, are held up as typical de- 
niers of reality, One who does not regard body as an 

















ultimate intuition and as a substantive fact is sure to 
be reported as failing to reach reality. In order, then, 
not to lose ourselves in ambiguity we shall do we'l for 
the present to limit the question to the reality of the 
material world. 

How, then, shall we think about the reality of the 
world of things? Instinctive thought always projects 
reality beyond consciousness, and regards only those 
objects as real which exist outside of thought. To the 
question proposed, instinctive thought would reply that 
we are to think of reality just as it appears. Unfortu- 
nately, reflective thought has always found this impos- 
sible. The current doctrines of physics abundantly il- 
lustrate the difference between the spontaneous and the 
scientific conceptions of things. For the former, light, 
sound and heat are objective qualities of things; for the 
latter, they are effect; in us. For the former, material 
bodies are only inert masses: for the latter they are ag- 
gregates of invisible elements of the most extraordinary 
nature. Facts of this kind show the impossibility of 
resting in our first and instinctive conceptions. They 
also force upon us the distinction, which seems to be so 
great a puzzle to some natural realists, the distinction 
between the phenomenal and the real. This distinction 
is no idle invention of the philosophers. It springs out 
of the impossibility of reflectively resting in our spon- 
taneous conceptions. So far from being a device cf 
skepticism, 1t is the means whereby the mind seeks to 
escape skepticism by harmonizing thought with itself. 

Nor can we escape this distinction by any appeals to 
natural realism, the unsophisticated consciousness, or 
the divine verucity. Appea's to the two former wit- 
nesses are inconsistent unless we propose to rest inthe 
immediate impressions of sense as final; and in that 
case there is anend to all thinking, or, rather, there is 
no beginnitg of thought. We can rest. in those impres- 
sions only as long as we refrain from thinking. And 
this nullifies the appeal tothe divine veracity; for it 
would be a sorry sort of veracity which should furnish 
us with an order of experience that infallibly leads us 
astray as soon as we begin to think. The divine veracity 
is sufficiently secured, if cur senses present us a world of 
common experience, even if they do not contain a reve- 
lation of ultimate metaphysical truth. 

Now this distinction being established between things 
as they appear and things as we must think of them, the 
question of metaphysics, at least as approached from 
this side, becomes, How much of the actual system as 
presented in experience is to be reckoned as appearance 
and how much as real? All systems have to recognize 
the distinction to same extent. Sense-qualities are 
pretty generally banded over to subjectivity. Thecom- 
mon realist. hu wever, generally makes a stand for space 
and the primary qualities of material things. Other 
speculators go farther, and, last of all, the idealist views 
the whole physical system as having only phenomenal 
existence. But the difference on this scale is only one 
of degree, and the argument is identical in principle. 
Sense-qualities are viewed as subjective, because they 
are meaningless apart from conggiousness. Those who 
view space as phenomenal do so because they claim to 
show that it cannot have ontological reality. Likewise 
the rational idealist claims that the outer world is seen 
upon analysis to have meaning only in and for thought, 
and that mind alone has substantive existerc’. The 
validity of these claims can be tested only by examining 
the arguments for each; butit is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that ali specul.tors who pass beyond the naive 
notions of the unthinking are, therefore, dealing with 
fic ions and are proceeding on unheard-of principles. 
It is equally a mistake to charge them with reducing 
the world toa delusion. Their views, if correct, make 
the wor.d a delusion in the same sense in which the re- 
ceived theory of light makes color a delusion. 

Hence, instead of the question, ‘‘ Do the prevailing 
types of philosopby reach reality logically ?’ the follow- 
ing substitute is offered as an amendment and extension: 
Have the prevailing types of philosophy a consistent 
aod adequate conception of reality, and do they reach 
that conception logically ? 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 











ART is a thorny ground to venture upon; and the fact 
of one’s having paid one’s shilling for admission to a 
picture gallery does not, I am well aware, confer the 
right of private judgment. But if it is not absolutely 
forbidden to the outsider to speak of a picture which 
has the sporting title of Grand Prix upon it, there is 
one in our French gallery that tempts remark. It has 
received, we are told (but that is not necessarily in other 
matters a proof of excellence), the admiration of the 
civilized world, and its subject is sublime enough. It is 
that of ‘‘ The Last Supper.” There is no sort of attempt 


+ of ideality of any kind. The central figure is sad and 


thoughtful, and that is all. The surroundings are mean 
and sordid to the last degree. Any greater contrast to 
the treatment of this scene by the old masters it is im- 
possible to conceive. The disciples are, apparently, 
agricultural peasants unelevated by enthusiasm or in- 


telligence; one of them, presumably Judas, looks like 


aconvict. Like Miss Rosa Dartle, I only ask for infor- 
mation; but can this be right? Even in this age of rea- 
son does total absence of beauty and inspiration com- 
mend itself to the human mind? Is there no medium 
between those grave and reverend signors with halos 
round their t eads, to which we have been accustomed in 
this connection and this workhouse crew? Ifthe object 
of the painter has been to produce a sensation he has 
accomplished it, tho to my mind it is a very disagree- 
able one; but it is more probable that he was actuated 
by that modern passion for the commonplace to which 
we give the fine name of Realism. In the compara- 
tively far-back days of Holman Hunt we had such sub- 
jects treated ‘‘asthey really were”; but the divinity 
was not, as in this case, studiously emptied out of them. 
It is curious how art and fiction are now going hand in 
hand on this ‘‘down grade’; ‘sacred pictures” are 
growing more and more profane, stories have less and 
less of romance in them; it may be a sacrifice to the 
love of truth, but it is also just possible that it may be 
a bid for popularity with that enormous public the Dull- 
ards. 

\ halfpenny magazine. called frankly enough The 
Ha’porth, bas just been added toour weekly literature. 
For the serial novel which has become the uaiversal 
accompaniment of our periodica's, it has selected *‘Pick- 
wick.” Time will show; but I think it would have been 
wiser to have had ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ which is less 
well known, and has more “‘story” in it. It claims to 
be ‘‘ the pioneer” of its class; but I seem to remember 
the appearance of a magazine of the same price, which 
the O-ympian gods may have loved, for it died young; 
but not those of ‘‘the gallery.” Absit omen. It is cer- 
tainly mistaken, however, if it supposes itself to be the 
cheapest contribution to literature that has yet appeared. 
lam od enough, alas, to recollect the Farthing Epic, 
poor Horne’s ‘‘ Orion,” which he was determined to cir- 
culate literally ‘‘at any price.” The paper it was printed 
upon was considerably more valuable than the price 
paid for the book. It had some very fine lines in it; one 
of them, 


“Tis always morning somewhere in the world,” s 


is inscribed on the sun-dial on the Brighton pier, and 
not one reader out of ten thousand is probably aware 
who wrote it. 

A young lady has applied to a Metropolitan magis- 
tiate “to know who she is.” “It is a wise child,” says 
the cynical proverb, *‘that knows it; male parent”; but in 
this case there was a similar doubt as to the other also. 
The magistrate, unfortunately, could not assist the ap- 
plicart, which is to be deplored on all accounts, but in 
particular because she will be unable to answer the 
question which is put to all of us in the streets of Lon- 
don, on the least disagreement with our fellow-creatures. 
‘* Who are you?” is the universal inquiry, when with 
natural indignation, and perhaps some natural dignity, 
we decline to be imposed upon by a cabman, to be 
pushed off the pavement by a coal-heaver, or to be poked 
in the eye by a butcher’s tray. The retort in the last 
case is well known to have been made toa certain duke, 
‘not wholly disconnected with politics,” ‘* Who are you, 
that you sbould be so particular about your eyesight ?”’ 
Not to be ab'e to reply to this interrogation is, trerefore, 
to be placed at a disadvantage. It is true that one some- 
times receiv: s a certain negative assistance from the in- 
quirer himself, in the phrase, ‘‘ You are not everybody”; 
but that is no help to personal identification. 

One of the most important and delicate duties of a so- 
licitor is to prepare a witness, without undue suggestion, 
for the ordeal of examination. !t is most unpleasant 
when, with a | the good intentions in the world, he testi- 
fies to the very thing that he is wanted to say nothing 
about. This precaution is, in Russia, it seems, entirely 
neglected. Even in so simple a matter as identification 
of a prisoner, things are sadly mismanaged. At the 
great trial of political prisoners the other day—tho it is 
likely enough there have been half-a-dozen since—one of 
the Government (?) witnesses, alter staring at the flock of 
prisoners standinz before him, actually turned to the 
president of the court with the naive inquiry: ‘* Whom 
do you wish me to recognize, sir?’ An admirab'e ex- 
ample of obedierc to authority, but one which does not 
reflect credit upon the mode of administrating justice in 
the kingdom of the Czar. Yet, if ‘‘anything should 
happen” to that potentate, we shall be sickened with ac- 
counts of bis ‘‘ paternal benevolence” and ‘‘ patriotic as- 
pirations.” 

All readers of Erckmann-Chatrian will rejoice that 
the result of his action for libel has proved the former 
author to be guiltless of the charges of greed and want 
of patriotism that were imputed to him by M. Georget. 
M. Chatrian, one feels sure, notwithstanding the cloud 
that has come between his gifted friend and himself, and 
that M. Georget took his part in the controversy, will be 
well pleased, too; it is impossible that he could have 
wished the fame of his almost life-long collaborateur to 
be smirched by such cruel accusations. For the romance 
of war we may be more indebted to other writers; but 
for the fidelity of its descriptions and of the incidental 
miseries (as well as its actual horrors) that follow in its 
train, no wri'er on military subjects has approached 
them. It is said that three-fourths of the merits of an 





original novel are lost in the translation; if so, the Eng- 
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lish reader of “‘ The Blockade,” ‘‘ Waterloo,” and a score 
of other delightful romances, may regret indeed that 
they never mastered the French language. These books 
may be the exception to the rule, but they not only 
prove that translations may be intensely interesting, but 
that aovels written *‘ with a purpose”—in their case, to 
show the “‘ seamy side” of glory—may inthrall the mind 
as completely as any designed only to amuse. 

A man has “disappeared” from a houseboat on the 
Thames, which has caused great excitement cmong 
those who are unacquainted with houseboats. To those 
who know them, it seems the most natural thing in the 
world. For only consider what it must be to live— 
sometimes for a whole month—with three other people, 
not selected, but mere acquaintances, who happen to 
have the money and time to spare, in the same number 
of small rooms, all opening into one another. Evenin a 
big ship, with plenty of space to move about in, fellow- 
passengers are bound to quarrel. Men are not bees that 
they can live in a hive together with no room to turn 
in, nor any possibility of escape from one another. 
Ange's themselves—who indeed have the whole Empy- 
rean (a very good word) at their disposal—could not 
stand it. Mr. William Black it is true, professes to 
have endured this experience and to have liked it; but 
then he is a story-teller. No one likes his fellow-crea- 
tures better than myself—at a reasonable distance; but 
notin such proximity that Ican hear their very cough. 
and sigh and snore. Think of sleeping in a hou eboat 
one of whose inhabitants is given tosnoring! One out 
of the three is certain to do it. Who has such a current 
account of conversation that be can draw upon it for 
every meal for weeks? | read in the criminal statistics 
for the year, that out of one hundred murders, more 
than fifty per cent. remain undiscovered; a large pro- 
portion of these, | feel certain, take place in houseboats, 
There are no coroner’s inquests of course, and they are 
called Disa; pearances. 

Ic isa farcry from polo and lawn ten”is matches to 
the massacre of St Bartholomew; butif the r-ader can 
tear himself away from the fashionable novels that 
portray the follies of the present, and turn to the 
** House of the Wolf,” he will find the crimes of the past 
at least as interesting. One of the great drawbacks of 
the historical novel is its obvious ‘‘ cram”; even such 
classical works as ‘‘ Waverly” and the ‘‘ Last Days of 
Pompeii” are full of it; the immense amount of out-of- 
the-way information is what we have not bargained for, 
and tho “ every schoolboy” ought to know it, we have 
an uneasy conviction that the suthor has read it up 
especially for our edification. The historical novelist 
has also a habit of being a little tedious in his descrip- 
tions. There is nothing of this in the ‘‘ House of the 
Wolf”; it is briet, vigorous and exciting, while the char- 
acters tho very much the reverse of commonplace seem 
literally to breathe and move. Even asa change from 
the stories of the Belle of the Season, the curly-haired 
artist, and the lord who wants to give all his money to 
the poor (but doesn't), a villain in complete armor, 
bright young heroes with rope-ladders and daggers, and 
a heroine of the highes rank to whom the art of writing 
is a dead letter, will be welcome. 

The Academie Francaise has announced a bequest of 
£2,400, the interest of which is to be annually divided 
among living authors, whose works are the best speci- 
mens of ‘‘ moral instruction for youth”; there is no 
mention of the gift being confined to French authors, 
w’ o, indeed, 8» far as novels are concerned (if common 
report is to be credited), may be supposed to be out of the 
competition. The writers of ‘‘ lreasure Island” and 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy” wil) probably have the lion’s 
share of this £80 a year. It is not much, but little fish 
are sweet, and best. of all. there is the good example of 
the testator. Philanthropy his hitherto always kept itself 
aloof from Literature. Perhaps, like the eccentric individ- 
ual who sees no occasion for copyright at all, since ‘-peo- 
ple would write in any case,’ it considers it to be an in- 
dustry in no need of encouragement; but it is certainly 
strange that, notwithstanding al! the rhapsodies our 
well-to-do fellow-creatures have written about the pleas- 
ure they have derived from books there is not a single 
record of their -having acknowledged their obligations 
to the writers of them. 

LonDoN, ENGLAND. 
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THE HEAVENLY ADVOCACY OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





1. THe Greek word Parakletos occurs four times in 
the Gospel of Jobn, and, as there used, is applied to the 
Holy Spirit, and trans'ated by the term Ccmforter. 
(John xiv, 16-26; xv, 26; xti, 7.) The office of the 
Spirit, as stated and promised by Jesus to his discip'es, 
was to be that of a teacher and guide. He told them 
that the spiritual Paraciete, whom the Father would 
send in his name, would abide with them, wou d guide 
them into al. truth, and would bring all things to their 
remembrance which he had spoken tothem. ‘he sub- 
stance of this promise was by him renewed just before 
his »scension into Heaven; and the fulfillment thereof 
began on the Day of Pentecost, and was continued dur- 
ing the apostolic age. (Acts i, 4-8.) . 

2. The same Grésk word also ocours once in the First 
Epistle of John, and, as there used, is applied to Obrist, 
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and translated by the term Advocate. The passage in 
which the term, as thus used, is found, reads as follows: 


“My little children, these things write I unto you, that 
yesin not. And ifany man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the pro- 
pitiation for cur sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins ofthe whole world.” (John ii, 1, 2.) 

Dr. Robinson defines the term Parckletos, in this ap- 
plication, to mean an advocate or intercessor who p'eads 
the cause of another before a tribunal, and thus comes 
to his aid or acts as his helper. This is evidently the 
idea meant to be conveyed by John who, addressing 
Christian believers as ‘“‘ little children,” warned them 
that they should not sin, and yet, in the event that any 
of them should sin, comfortingly points them to Christ 
as their Advocate or Paraclete with the Father,. The 
idea of such an Advocate is placed in direct connection 
with the supposition of sin, consiaered as furnishing the 
occasion for his interposition and service. Yes, John 
seems to say, and, indeed. does say: ‘‘If any man sin,” 
let him not regard his case as n cessarily hopeless and 
beyond remedy; but, being a believer, let him at once 
by penitence and confession, and in hope, betake 
himself to the great ‘‘ Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous,” and in him and through him seek 
what he needs. Such was the theology of the Apostle 
Jobn for a sinning Christian; and if it was good in that 
age, it is justas good at the present time. It is the the- 
ology of penitence and hope, as against guilt and de- 
spair. 

%. The risen and glorified Jesus Christ of the Gospel 
narrative, designated by his most common Scripture 
title, described as being ‘‘an Advocate,” and as being 
such “‘ with the Father,” and as to his moral character, 
declared to be “the righteous,” is the person v hom John 
had in the eye of his mind when he penned these words. 
This Christ, considered in respect to his nature, is the 
God-Man in Heaven, or the divine-human Personulity 
there, combining in himself all the attribu es of divinity 
and humanity there as fully as when he dwelt among 
men on earth. He did not leave his humanity, either 
spiritual or corporeal, in this world, when he ascended 
into Heaven, but carried his entire human nature with 
him to that world; and in that nature now dwells in 
Heaven as the God-Man, or theanthropic Christ. 1t is to 
this heavenly Personality, this incarnated Lord Jesus 
Christ of the Bible, that the Apostle assigns the office of 
‘an Advocate with the Father.” 

4. It is clearly implied ia the language used that the 
advocacy here mentioned, refers only to believers in 
Christ, who, tho they are such, may, nevertheless, fall 
into sin, and hence need to be forgiven. ‘‘ We,” says 
the Apostle—that is to say, ‘ we” believers, as a class, 
himself included in the number—“ have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” Christ 
holds this official relation toward believers in him; and 
if thev sin, as they may, but should not, their hope of 
relief lies in his advocacy. His blood cleanseth from all 
sin, and God the Father through him, as the heavenly 
Paraclete, will extef¥@ the boon of forgiving grace to the 
sinning, yet repenting and believing Christian. What is 
here said applies to believers as a class; and, by obvious 
imp'ication, non-believers are not embraced in the ad- 
vocacy affirmed. 

5. The precise manner in which Christ executes the 
office of “‘an Advocate with the Father” in the heaven 
ly world, is not stated in this passage or elsewhere in 
the Bible. What John asserts is the fact that believer- 
in Christ have in him a gracious and he'!pful ‘‘ Advocate 
with the Father.” He does not explain how this advo- 
cacy is conducted. No one in this world can do this, 
and it is not necessary to do it as the condition of appre- 
hending the general meaning of the statement and feel- 
ing its force. It is enough to know that the word Ad- 
vocate or Parakletos presents to our minds the glorified 
God-Man in the attitude of an Intercessor ‘with the 
Father,” and as sustaining such a relation to him and to 
us, that he can and does perform this office in our be- 
half, and with r-ference to our pardon and eternal sal- 
vation. It is enough to know that Christ is a living and 
acting Personality in Heaven, and that he there officiates 
as the Helper and Friend of all who put their trust in 
him It is enough to know that his advocacy, whatever 
may be itsform, and in whatever it may consist, is as 
real and operative in Heaven as were his sufferings and 
death real and operative when he was on earth, and that 
this advocacy is one of prevalence and power. What 
we bave in the Apostle’s langu:ge is this reality, with- 
out any speculation upon its mode. It is the reahty 
itself which is commended te our faith. Dr. Neander 
justly says: 


‘When Christ is described as the Advocate, this is not to 
be understood as if only the effects of the work once ac- 
complished by him were transferred to himself. John con- 
siders the living Christ as persenally operating in his work, 
as operating in his glorified position with his Father, with 
the same holy love with which he accomplished his work on 
earth asa mediation for sinful man. Itis by him in bis 
divine human personality that the connection between man, 
saved and reconciled to God by him, and God as the Fhther, 
is always brought about.” 


The salvation of believers is not the result simply of 
what Christ did and suffered when he was on earth, but 
also of his continued activity for their spiritual end eter- 
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nal good; and this activity, in-one of its relations, is fit- 
tingly brought to the level of our present apprehension 
by the Apostle, when he designates him as “an &dvo- 
cate with the Father,” and, in the event of sin, directs 
the eye of thought toward him as the ground of relief. 
He said of himself in the days of his flesh, ‘‘! am the 
way, the truth and the life,” and th+n added these 
weighty words: ‘‘No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” (Jobn xiv, 6.) This language applies to him as 
he is in Heaven, and to his advocacy ‘‘ with the Father” 
in that world. He there continues and completes the 
work which he began on earth. The representation of 
him as “‘ dn Advocate with the Father” is not mislead- 
ing, and does not misstate his work. The phrase is a 
very expressive one, and vividly sets before us the reality 
of the continued activity, interposition and service of 
the glorified Christ in the great matter of our salvation. 
It places him in the relation of unchanging friendship, 
and lays the basis for our confidence and hope in him. 

6. This thought, so distinctly stated by John in the 
passage above quoted, is by no means confined to his 
wr'tings. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we are told that 
the Christ, of whom John spoke as *‘an Advocate with 
the Father,” hath ‘‘ not entered into the holy pl.ces 
made with hands, which are figures of the true, but into 
Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us.” (Heb. ix, 24.) Here is a Christ who is in Heacen 
itself, who is “‘ in the presence of God,” and whois there 
and in that presence ‘“‘for us” This is very strong lan- 
guage in respect to the glorified Christ. His is a pres- 
ence in Heaven, an activity in Heaven, and a gracious 
service in Heaven, for our good. The heavenly Christ 
isnot merely an observer of events. He is himself the 
great Actor in fixing their character and determining 
resul's. He has, so to speak, put in his own personal 
appearance in the Court of Heaven, in our behalf, and 
for our immortal weal. He pleadsourcause. He is our 
** Advocate with the Father.” 

We are further told in the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Christ ‘‘ hath an unchangeable priesthood ”; that he ‘ is 
able also to save them to the uttermost that come un'o 
God by him. seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them”; that “‘ such a High Priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens”; and that ‘‘ we have 
such a Bigh Priest, who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens—a minister of the 
sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which te Lord 
pitched, and not man.” (Heb. vii, 24, 25, and viii, 1, 2.) 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, speaks of Christ as 
having died, as having risen again, as being seated at 
th» right hand of God, and as there making ‘* interces- 
sion for us.” (Rom. viii, 34.) 

These descriptions of the heavenly Christ correspond 
with the one given by John when he speaks of him as 
**an Advocate with the Father.” ‘They are founded on 
the same facts and refer to the same work. The “Advo- 
cate with the Father,” mentioned by John, is the priestly 
Christ, the great ‘“‘ High Priest of our profession,” who 
has ‘‘ passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,” 
and who, having been ‘in all points tempted like as we 
are; yet withou' sin,” can be “‘ touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities,” and is able from his own experience 
in the days of his flesh ‘“‘to succor them that are 
tempted.” Tris Chris’, by the office that he fills, and 
the work that he does, invites us to ** come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.” (Heb. iv, 14-16.) He 
is the ‘‘ Minister” in the heavenly sanctuary, and there 
appears ‘‘in the presence of God forus” Paul says 
that he ‘‘ maketh intercession for us.” The essential 
fact in this intercessi ‘n or advocacy is that Christ inter- 
poses and exercises his priest'y office in Heaven for 
our spiritual and eternal good. His work as a Saviour 
goes on in that world. and is finished there. 

7. The idea co-ordinate with this heaven'y servive. 
presupposed in it, and related to it, yet distinct from it, 
we find in the fact which Jobn immediately proceeds 
to state, . that Christ is also ‘‘the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” (I John ii, 2.) The-w.rd propitia- 
tron as here used translates the Greek term hila:mos, 
and also translates the same term in the passage in which 
John speaks of God as sending “‘ his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation [hilasmos] for our sins.” (I Johniv, 10.) John 
is the only New Testament writer that uses this Greek 
term, and he used it only in these two passages. In both 
of them he speaks of Christ as being “‘ the propitiation ” 
or hilasmos. He does not call him the propitiator, or 
say that he makes or effects a propitiation, but com- 
prehensively and intensively declares him to be “ ‘he 
propitiation [hilasmos] for our sins,” evidently intend- 
ing to set forth the fact that, in addition to being our 
Puraelete or ‘‘ Advocate with the Father,” Jesus Christ 
is hime If “the propitiation for oursins.’ He had, in ‘he 
previous chapter, spoken of ‘the blood of Jesus Christ 
as cleansing us ‘from a'l sin”; and now ke speaks of 
the same Curist as being ‘‘the propitiation for our 
sins.” 

Whether the advocacy of Christ in Heaven is the 
larger or more comprehensive ides, and includes the 
propitiation as a subordinate thought, or the propitia 
tion is the leading thought and imp'ies the advocacy, oT 
whether the two thoughts hold co-ordinate relations to 
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it may, what we have upon the authority of the Apostle 
is that Jesus Christ in Heaven is our ‘‘ Advocate with 
the Father,” and that he is also “ the propitiation for our 
sins.” He is not the former, considered as detached 
from the latter. He is both at the same time, when 
contemplated in the entirety of his work for those who 
are united to him by faith. 

The propitiatory work of Christ, as here referred to 
by the Apostle, is evidently that which he accomplished 
when on earth he yie.ded up hiis life as an expiatory 
sacrifice for our sins. .He then became “the propitia- 
tion [hilasmos] for our sins.” John says that God sent 
‘his Son” into this world “to be the propitiation 
{h\lasmos] for our sins.” (I John iv, 10.) He also says 
that this Son ‘‘ laid down his life for us.” (I John iii, 16.) 


from all sin.” ({ John, i, 7) Nothing can be clearer than 
the theo ogy of John to the effect that Christ, when he 
was on earth, did give his life 9s a sin-offering for the 
salvation of sinners. We may speculate on this subject 
as much or as little as we piease; but there stands the 
fact, in the faith and the writngs of this Apostle, th.t 
the Jesus Christ of whom he speaks as our Advocate or 
Paraclete in Heaven, is, in virtue of his history on earth 
also ‘‘ the propitiation [hilasmos] for our sins.” This 
representation of Christ has no truth or pertinency, ex- 
cept in application to his earthly history. It does not 
fit his pre mundane and pre-human life, and does not 
fit his hfe im Heaven after his ascension. It fits orly 
the historic Jesus of Nazareth who bowed his head in 
deatn on Calvary. 

This thought is not peculiar to the faith of John, or 
dependent exclusiv.ly upon hi: authority. It was Paul’s 
thought when he said that ‘Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures.” (Ut Cor. xv, 3.) It was 
Peter's thought when he said that he, ‘“‘his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” and that 
‘“‘ Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring usto God.” (1 Pet. ii, 24, and 
iii, 18.) It was the thought of Christ himself when he 
appointed the Lord’s Supper to commemorate his death, 
and in the words of the appointment set forth his view 
of that death. *‘ Propitiation for our sins” is a descrip- 
tion of the earthly Christ that exactly fits the teaching 
and history of that Christ and corresponds with the 
apostolic doctrine in regard to his mission and work in 
this world. The difficulty is not in seeing this thought 
in the Bible, but in so reading that Book as not to see 
it. lttakes far greater ingenuity to escape the sight 
than it does to find it. 

8, John does not limit the description of Christ, con- 
sidered as ‘‘ the propitiaton,” or hilasmos, to the sins of 
those who believe in him. His express statement is, 
that Christ is ‘* the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” No 
language cam be more emphatic, definite, and less open 
to doubt or ambiguity of import, than that which is 
here used. The doctrine that lies upon the face of these 
words is, that the propitiatory sacrifice made by Christ 
when, as the hilasmos, he died, was offered for the whole 
worldyand not merely a part of it, and hence that this 
sacrifiee, considered in respect to its na‘ure, sufficiency 
and efficacy to save, as a provision for pardon and sal- 
vation, is applicable to universal mankind in all ages 
and countries. This doctrine is stated as c'early as lan- 
guage can state an idea; and what is thus taught accords 
with what is either taught or implied in other parts of 
the Bible, (Heb. ii, 9, and II Cor. v, 14, 15.) 

9. The whole Gospel system, as made known in the 
Bible, is built upon the supposition of sin as a reality in 
human character and condition, with its penal liability 
and moral defilement, and hence of a sin that needs to 
be forgiven, and from the power of which the soul needs 
to be saved. The Gospel is plainly remedial with refer- 
ence to this fact both assumed and asserted. The saving 

work of Christ, as explained by the Gospel, presents 
him to human thought as ‘‘the propitiation,” or 
hilasmos, for a world of sinners, and also as 
the Advocate, or Paraclete, of those who believe 
in him and are reconciled to God by faith in his blood. 
He is, as “‘ the propitiation” or hilasmos, provisiona'ly, 
in the efficacy, value and sufficiency of his sacrificial 
and atoning work on earth, the Saviour of all men. His 
salvation is in this sense ‘‘the common salvation.” It 
may and should be preached to all men, with its com- 
mands, its promises, and its threatenings. The same 
Christ, considered with ref: rence to his priestly activity 
with his Father in the heavenly world, is the Advocate 
or Puraclete of his believing people. We have in 
him the world’s Saviour in the sufficiency, ampli- 
tude, and adequacy of the gracious provision made for 
sinners by his atoning de -th, and also the belzever's Sav- 
iour in a salvation realized on earth and finished in 

Heaven. So hrist appears in the two-f 1d vision of be- 

ing, on the one hand, *‘ the propitiation” or hilosmos for 

sin, and, on the other, being the heavenly Advocate or 

Paraclete.of believing saintship. 

10. Christianity, with such a Christ in it as the very 
life and soul thereof, supplies an august and most at- 
tractive. Personality for love and trust. It reveals, in 

“the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 


Christ, is a nice exegetical question that perhaps we | condition of manasa sinner, needing salvation, and as 
cannot decide with absolute certainty. Be the fact as 
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to all self-help utterly lost, is adequately and gloriously 
met in that great and good Saviour, of whom John 
speaks as the believer’s ‘- Advocate with the Father,” 
and at the same time as “ the propitiation” or hilasmos 
for ‘the sins of the whole world.” Cl rist’s work on 
earth, and his work in Heaven, neither detached from 
the other, make him a complete Saviour. ‘‘ If any man 
sin,” let him go to this Christ, and in him seek what he 
needs. He will find it there, and can find it nowhere 
else. 

BRooxiyrn, N. Y. 
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DOCTOR CHROMO INTERVIEWED ON RE- 
. VISION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 








READERS of THE INDEPENDENT may remember that 
some years ago the Rev. Dashaway Chromo, D.D., 
LL.D , was installed pastor of a flourishing church at 
Blank City, and made some stir in the circles of pulpit 
fame. 

“*Isn’t he dead ?” 

Oh, no. Dr. Chromo is not dead—far from it, as the 
public is about to learn. 

It is true that in all the learned professions we find 
names which, like brilliant comets, flash acros the 
sky and for a little while set an admiring world all agog, 
and then, like a dying flame, flicker out to never shine 
again except on the coffin-lid. Dr. Chromo, be it 
known, is not of that class of orbs. Great planetary 
luminaries swing to their aphelia farness and are, yet, 
tho in that extreme, the identical bodies that they are 
in their perihelia nearness; and thus it has been with 
Dashaway Chromo during the decade of his silence and 
public eclipse. Fame, the fickle goddess, once grew 
thrifty on thename of Chromo, and then like the whim- 
sical, heartless coquet which she is, turned traitor and 
withdrew from the general gaze of mankind this dar- 
ling cynosure of the public. But, as honest, faithful, 
devoted Emin Pasha, shut in during recent years by the 
shadows of tue Dark Continent, has, unheralded, pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, so the great and good 
Dr Chromo has been toi ing on in his parish at B:ank 


served but industrious retiracy. 


creeds and confessions as Dr. Chromo. 
of parents who held two different creeds. 


of either parent; he was converied under another 


holding creeds more or less diverse. 


and the Confession of Gennadires. 3d. The Confession 


istic, Churches, as the Heidelberg Catechis, the tw 


nati natorum. et qui nascentur ab illis—i.e., everythin 
of the sort, both grandsons and their posterity. 


overlook the opinions of a conf: ssional exegete, and, 


public. 


fect report of a private interview which I have recen:] 





world,” the most stupendous sacrifice ever made. The 


City ever since the outer world last heard from him; 
and now, like Emin (save and except fal'ing from a win- 
dow at Bagamoyo), he has reached Zanzibar, or emerges 
once more from the sbadows of solitude and unob- 


And now I wish to say, through the columns of this 
metropolitan journal for which I write, to all our Pres- 
byterian editors, ministers, elders, and, in fact, to all 
the survivors of the illustrous ecclesiastical offspring of 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, John (alvin and John Knox 
that, in my judgment, it would be very unwise to agree 
on any ultimatum concerning this much agitated, per- 
plexing and seemingly perpetual subject of the revision 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith without first 
having clearly before our minds the views of the Rev. 
Dr. Chromo concerning this burning question. Possibly 
there is no man /Jiving to-day who knows so much about 
He was born 
Tn his early 
childhood and youth he attended Sunday-school in three 
or four churches, all having creeds differing from that 


studied theology under still another, and in the earlier 
years of his ministry preached in several denominations 


Besides this experience of a practical character, Dr. 
Chromo has critically studied all creeds and confessions 
—the ancient ones, as the Apostles’, the Nicene and the 
Athanasian; and those peculiar to the different branches 
of the Church since the Reformation: ist. The Doctrinal 
Standards of the Church of Rome, her Tridentine Con- 
fession, catechisms, decrees of councils and papal bul s. 
2d. The Doctrinal Standards of the Greek Uhurch, to- 
gether with the Orthodox Confession of Peter Mogilas, 


of the Lutheran Church, as the Augsburg and its Apol- 
ogy, the Articles of Smalcald, and the Formula Concor- 
diz. 4th. The Confessions of the Reformed, or Calvin- 


Helvetics, the XXXIX Articles (forty-two under Edward 
VI), the Canons of the Synod of Dort; and, last but not 
least, the Confession of the Westminster Assemb!y, to- 
gether with all modifications of this last as set forth by 
our Independent and Congregational brethren, as the 
Savoy Confession, the Cambridge Platform. the Boston 
Confession, the Saybrook Platform; et id genus omne, et 


Sure'y it would not be right in a heated controversial 
crisis, like this which revision has launched upon us, to 


may say, specialist, such as 's this busy and modest 
brother who shrinks from putting himself before the 
I have determined, therefore. that the Doctor 
shall be briefly heard, even tho it be through my imper 


had with-him in his study, where 1 found him buried 
among books treating chiefly of creeds and confessions, 
while the floor was literally strewn with newspapers 


filled with articles discussirg the pro and con sides of 
revision. 

At this point I wish to diverge a moment merely to 
suggest to any of our journals that may, according to 
custom, be casting around for a winning candidate for 
the Moderator’s chair, to be filled at Saratoga on the third 
Thursday of next May, that they will do weil to exam- 
ine the qualifications of my friend, Dr. Chromo, for 
that position. It looks just now as if a brother who is 
well up in Confessional erudition will be in demand 
there and then. 

On entering Brother Chromo’s presence, he turned 
away from his studies,.and his good face beamed upon 
me in all the softened illummousness of a full moon 
shining from a clear blue sky on a summer’s evening. 
the Doctor has studied the hair all off his head except a 
little gray fringe, beginning at the back of his ears and 
passing circularly and decoratively around the nape of 
hisneck, fringe fashion. He wears two pairs of glasses 
at the same time, and is near-sighted besides. But his 
brain and his heart are both vigorous and full. The 
Doctor, seeing my great anxiety, which I could not con- 
ceal, to know his opinion of the revisionists and of re- 
vision, lighted his cob pipe. The Doctor only smokes a 
little occasional y, and he says a new cob pipe is sweeter 
than the sea foam or meerschaum, and absorbs the 
nicotin better. He then handed mea fresh Havanna, 
and, throwing his head slightly back in his easy-chair, 
his slippered feet on his handsome Christmas-gift foot- 
rest, and, reaching for a well thumbed copy of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, which he often dur- 
ing his remarks employed in giving emphasis, sometimes 
shaking the book in my face, he began and continued 
substantially as follows: 

**c reeds and Confessions are not romances, or love 
songs, or frescoes, or cloud-gilded sunsets, or bouquets 
worn by the daughters of Zion, as a bunch of roses that 
decorated the bosom of Cornelia when she was a Ro- 
man girl happy in the house of Scipio. 

‘*Creeds and Confessions are the high-water marks 
along the banks of the doctrinal streams of Christen- 
dom, registering the hights of the freshets, floods, tor- 
rents and de'uges that have swept, during the Christian 
ages, over the channel beds of theological thought and 
ecclesiastical debate. Water-work is, at any rate, the 
figure of speecn, which presents the credenda of the 
Church most aptly to the Baptist mind. 

‘** But let us try again. Creeds and Confessions are 
monuments reminding us of the great battle-tields of 
ecclesiastical warfare on which theological champions, 
stripped. 

‘* * Their bodies, most part naked, only painted with 
woad in sundry figures,’ fought and won or fought and 
lost. 

‘*Some of these monuments are dogmatic obelisks, 
some are triumphal! arches, some are brasses commem- 
orating the victories of orthodoxy, others are grave- 
stones standing at the tombs of error, or they are sepul- 
chral mounds, or they are mauso eums, or pyramids, in 
which great grave hetorodoxies have been buried. 

‘* Both theological orthodoxy and theological hetero- 
doxy have, during the centuries of the Christian era, 
shown themselves very stubbornly and pugnaciously 
opposed to sepuiture—when the funeral was supposed to 
be either’s own. 

‘*Having studied the history of creeds and confes- 
» | sions, asset forth by Lumby, Swainson, Ffoulks, Schaff, 
the Church historians genera ly, and Dr. Briggs and the 
Presbyterian periodicals of toe last six months particu- 
larly, [am inclined to think that if my favorite, Bryant, 
had read all | have read and had then had mind enough 
lett to s1y anything at al', he would have put it as fol- 
lows, rather than as he did: 

“* Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error wounded writhes with pain, 
Yet sull continues to fight with spurs.’ 

‘* Surely the old theological errors, un ike the good 
Indians, won’t stay dead and buried, tho they have been 
s | so often killed, but persist in getting up again and like 
gamy, deshabille, raw-headed, pecked, bleeding, 
‘wounded,’ ‘ writhing,’ bedragg ed roosters, renew the 
attack, to the great trepidation and annoyance of the 
o | supposed champions of the field. It is between hetero- 
doxy and orthodoxy, however, as it was between Jannes 
and Jambres on the one side, and Moses and Aaron on 
the other, away back prior to the days of the Higher 
Criticism. 

‘* Aaron cast down his rod before Pharoah and his 
servants and it became a serpent. ‘The sorcerers also 
cast down every manhis rod and it became a serpent’ 
g | also. 

‘* Aaron lifted up the rod and smote the waters and 

they became blood, ‘ and the magicians did so with their 
enchantments.’ 
I ** Aaron stretched out his hand over the waters of 
Egypt and the frogs came up and covered the land; ‘and 
the mazicians did so with their enchantments and 
brought up frogs.’ 

**But there came a by and by in which licentious imita- 
y | tions failed to materialize, and sorcerous heterodoxy met 
its Ultima Thule. -Toward such a victory as this over 
theological error of all kinds Creeds and Confessions 
have been slowly tending all across the track of thecen- 
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turies that lie between the Baptismal Formula at the 
close of St. Matthew's Gospel and the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, which in my judgment is the cl max of 
the whole business. Since the Westminster trere have 
been a few Confessional anti-climaxes, and it looks now 
as if there was another, the most dapper, and, I predict, 
meteoric of them all, about to rise. Plato left few 
things unsaid in philosophy, and anythiug that has been 
added since his day is the work of the Platonic order of 
mind whose thought is substance. 

‘* What is true of Plato and his followers is apodictic 
in theology, of the framers of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and their loyal disciples. That Confes- 
sion, with its thirty-three chapters of iron clad _truths, 
isnot only the most elaborate and erudite of the Creeds 
of Christendom, but it is the closest and most critical 
transcript of the doctrines of the Bible (the thing of all 
others to be aimed at in Confession-making); and besides 
it is authentically honest, presenting itself to the world 
under its own blue banner and wearing its own name, 
which is not true either of the so-called Apostles’ Creed 
or the Athanasian Creed. As morning weaves her chap- 
lets out of the hues that sunset leaves behind and turns 
the dew-drops of the night into flashing diamonds, so I 
find in the Westminster Confession the concentrated 
glories which have adorned its predecessors of all time. 

** The dainty, dilettant theologian objects to the West- 
minster Confession because it exhibits Alpine hights of 
doctrine that are co'd and icy and that lift their peaks 
beyond his ken, and because its mid-ocean depths are to 
him fathomless. Wel!, possibly it would be best for him 
to siay down on the sunny planes among the flower- 
gardens. He can find plenty of territory of that lay, 
and climate of that temper:ture, within the broad 
boundary-lines of our Confession. 

‘** Paint me as Iam, warts and all,’ said the rugged 
Cromwell, when he sat before Sir Peter Lely for his 
picture. Thus straight do 1 want my Old Westminster 
Confession. Modify her doctrines, every one of which 
is a fac-si-uile of the teachings of the Bible! ; 

** And to please a chance Sappho who loves her own 
verses more sincerly than she does Phaon, or a Petrarch 
who admires his own sonnets more than he dors Laura? 

‘*What do we know about infants dying in infancy 
other than what the Biole tells us as laterally ex- 
pressed by the Westminster Divines to all who will 
interpret them honestly? And what could we do if we 
knew more? What business have we with the subject 
anyway beyond what is revealed? The Good Shepherd 
will take care of the dear lambs that he takes, and it 
would be much more profitable and becoming in us to 
spend the sentiment and energy we give to this subject 
in saving from the wolves the children that are left 
alive for our care and to our training. 

“Then again, modify, rest:te or expurgate the doc- 
trines of Predestination and Irresistible Grace, Original 
Sin, Particular Redemption and the Perseverance of 
the Saints ! 

‘* All the five points. And only because they are ugly 
and mysterious and unpopular things here, and things 
uncongenial| to the natural heart. 

** There are disagreeable things about the sea—its be- 
wildering sicknesses, its sharks, its ice-bergs, its wrecks, 
its fogs, its ships on fire, its graveyards where multi- 
tudes of human beings are compelled yearly to lie down 
in coral cotfins wrapped in sea-weed. Why not modify 
allthis? It has certainly the marks of disagreeableness, 
even to nauseation; and there are some things here, too, 
that are mystericus. 

‘There is Switzerland, a good creed and confession 
country. The land of John Calvin, than whom no un- 
inspired man ever did more for the civil and religious 
welfare of the world. Why not revise Switzerland into 
a dead level, malarial prairie, such as some of my breth- 
ren out West wish to make the Confession of Faith, or 
into mosquito-infested salt-water swamps such as border 
on Staten Island and Manhattan Island, the homes of 
some of the most daring and unblushing revisionists. 

‘** Let them ascend the acclivities of Mont Blanc or 
the Matterhorn for the purpose of modifying those de- 
crees of the God of Alpine Nature, and as they near the 

ice-crowned, gl ttering hights, 1 am inciined to think 
of one dear New York brother who may then, well 
cry ‘Whither? if he makes a misstep; and of another 
still dearer brother, who now affects a great contempt 
for the respiratory organs of the Father of the Faithful, 
who will, then, in that upper atmosphere, if I mistake 
not, wish, not only for ‘the lungs of Abraham,’ but 
also for those of lsaac and Jacob and all the patriarchs. 

“Yes, why not revise God’s works in Nature as well 
as in the Old Westmicster Confession of Faith ? 

** Well, but the Pope of Rome is a dear - good old 
man,’ why call him Antichrist as the Confession does? 
Surely it will be time enough for the degenerate sons of 
Knox who confronted Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
unworthy sons of the stalwarts who fought at the Boyne 
Water, to indulge in pious drivel concerning the amia- 
bility and benignity of the Pope of Rome when he shall 
have made the amende honorable, when he shali have 
resigned the claim to the Supreme Headship of the 
Church as did ‘the only supreme head on earth of the 
Anglicana Ecclesia’ in the commencement of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

“The moment Leo XIII, or any of his successors, 




















yields the metaphorical term ‘ Head’ for even ‘ supreme 
governor,’ then [ will consent to the modification of the 
name by which our fathers and mothers, who, back 
along our ancestral lines, went to the martyr’s stake 
under his predecessors, knew him. But till then, never. 
The Cheremisses of Finland pray to their god Jumala: 
‘From wicket men, from stupid peopfe, from bad 
judges, O Jumala, protect us!’ And if I believed in the 
Ugrian deity of the Cheremisses, I would add: ‘ And 
from .Confessional revisionists and revision, O Jumala, 
protect us!’” 
MONONGABELA CITY, PENN. 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER. 











THe question of municipal control of public electric 
lighting involves two opposing interests. The individual, 
as a stockholder in a corporation disposing of its product 
to a city, is influenced by a policy different from that of 
the individual in his capacity asa citizen and a taxpayer. 
The former seeks to obtain the greatest possible return 
upon his invesment; the latter is interested in keeping 
the cost of street-illumination at its lowest limit. For 
the general public, then, the mcst important part of the 
discussion must revolve about the point of comparative 
cost. under the two systems. 

The business of electric lighting is now usually con- 
sidered as monopolistic in its nature, and only to be en- 
gaged in after a franchise has been secured from a local 
authority. This privilege immediately assumes a mar- 
ket value, and if the plant be sold the franchise becomes 
an article of commerce. Why should a community 
grant out a privilege, valuable to others, when that 
privilege has the same, if not a greater value to i'self? 
‘the statistics published by the Common Council of 
Scranton, Penn., show that in ninety-one cities, i'lumi- 
nated by private electric lighting corporaticns, the aver- 
age annual price for each arc light is $105.13, while in 
seventeen cities supplying their own service, the average 
annual cost is but $52.124 per'amp. Thesame economic 
phenomena may be illustrated by comparing the cost of 
illumination to the taxpayers of two neighboring cities 
in Massachusetts. Danvers and Franklin have each 
1,200 cand 'e-power lamps burning every dark night until 
midnight. Danvers, owning its own pant, pays annually 
$45.37 per light; Franklin pays a corporation $80.00 per 
light yearly. 

But one of the defenders of monopoly, in criticising 
these figures, says : 


“The.cust price given for all-night lighting in nine cities 
owning their own plants averages $53.80 per lamp per year. 
1t is ordinarily estimated that one arc light, requiring about 
forty-five volts and nine amperes, consumes one horse 
power atthe engine. In an article in the Buffalo Express, 
April 3d, it is stated that a horse power of steam costs $39 
per year in Rochest:r, N. Y., 46 in Lockport, N. Y., and $45 
in Baltimore, Md., making an average of $43 33 per year. 
At this cost for steam power the difference is $10.47, to cov- 
er all otber expenses of operating the electric light plants 
in the nine cities named. The carbons cost $5.40 per lamp 
peryear ‘This will leave those cities but $5.07 per lamp per 
year forall other expenses, including depreciation and in- 
terest on other investment.” 


This calculation, so far as it is a mere assertion, may 
pass for what it is worth in contradiction to statistics 
compiled by official authority of the Scranton Council. 
But itis nevertheless a fact that the Brush Electric 
Lighting Company, a corporation conducted with a 
view +o large dividends to its stockholders, recently 
made a bid to do the public lighting of Cincinnati at 
$52.40 a year for each lamp, and this is Jess by $1.40 than 
the average cost in those nine cities. Even tho the 
Brush Company, seeing ar opportunity to obtain a 
larger renumeration, withdrew its bid later, a bond for 
$50,000 was deposited at the time as an assurance that 
the offer was originally made in good faith. 

- Again it is complained that cities operating their own 
electric lighting plants, use buildings erected for differ- 
ent purposes, such as gas supply or water works; that 
their employés put in a portion of their time at other 
labor; that the superintendent is engaged in the super- 
vision of other departments. It is sought to use these 
facts to impeach statistics showing the expense of these 
operations. But the effect is quite the reverse; for this 
is one of the strongest arguments in favor of municipal 
management of electric lighting. It shows one of the 
legitimate advantages whic1 accrue from such control. 
Electric lighting is but one of those monopolies of ser- 
vice, so closely allied m character and management, 
that their union not only promotes economy but also 
satisfactory service. Such industries may be conducted 
much more cheaply upon a large than upon a small 
scale. ‘his peculiarity of na:ural monopolies is even 
being recognized by the private corporations controlling 
them. Gas companies are everywh: re investing in elec- 
tric lighting plants. itis but an indication of the strong 
tendency urging monopolies to.combine. An instance 
may be cited. The Ciacinnati Electric Lighting Com- 
pany has just purchased a controlling interest in the 
five other companies located in that city. This corpora- 
tion is in turn owned by the Cincinnati Gas Company. 








All that is still necessary to complete the industrial evo- 
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lution is that the municipality itself should now step 
in and unite all under a city management. 

It may easily be seen that prices in this industry are 
not governed by the cost of production. ‘he great dif- 
ference between the average cost to cities illuminated by 
contract and to those furnishing t' eir own light gives 
good ground for this inference. But how strongly is 
that confirmed by the wide rangs in which prices 
charged by private corporaiions vary! As mentioned 
before, a bid was made to light the streets of Cincinnati 
for $52.40 annually per are light. Peabody, Mass . 
pays $200 for tne same Service. Salem, Mass., but a 
few miles distant, is charged $164.25. Here is a differ- 
ence of price equal to $147.60, almost three hundred per 
cent. of the lowest offer. 

The spread and propagation of these facts are rapidly 
bringing abont the natural result. The number of cities 
making use of their power to supply themselves with 
electric light cheaply and economically, is increasing 
with astonishing quickness! So far as known the list 
of cities which have already operated their own electric 
lighting plants for a year or more comprises: Aurora, 
Ill.; Bangor, Me; Bay City, Mich.; Champaign, Ill.; 
Chicago, 11l.; Danvers, Mass.; Decatur, Ill ; Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Easton, Penn.; Frederick, Md.; Grand Ledge, 
Mich.; Hannibal, Mo.; Huntington, Ind.; Lewiston, 
Me.; Little Rock, Ark.; Lyons. Ia ; Madison, Ind.; Mar- 
tinstille, Ind.; Meadville, Penn.; Michigan City, Ind.; 
Painesville, O.; Paris, Ill.; Portsmouth, 0.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Xenia, O.; Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Many more have taken steps in this direction, or are 
preparing to enter the field. During the year 1889 some 
twenty municipalities purchased, or took measuies for 
the purchase of, their own electric lighting stations. 
Within the last few months, Peabody, Mass , Sioux City, 
la., and St. Char'es, Mo., have voted in favor of munici- 
pal plants; a committee of the Council in Cberlir, O., 
made a report advocating public control; Fort Worth, 
Tex., voted bonds to the amount of $125,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a city plant. Chicago is extending its 
system, while Milwaukee, not to be outdone by : er rival 
sister, has decided to invest $20,000 in apparatus for the 
manufacture of electricity. A conimittee of the Select 
Councils of Philadelphia was so highly pleased that the 
municipal gas-works are not only paying exoenses under 
its new management, but actually earning a profit, that 
it reported an appropriation of $300,000 for the extension 
cf their public lighting system to the field of electricity. 
It was only owing to the influence of the electric light- 
ing corporations that this item was stricken off the ap- 
propriation bill. This is but one of the many instances 
in which corporations, claiming to be ever out of poli- 
tic?, have turned their industrial power to use as a polit- 
ical force. 

All these facts and figures assist in showing that mo- 
nopoly is the field for public activity. Monopolistic in- 
dustries, when given over to the control of private cor- 
porations, serve only to oppress and burden the citizen. 
This is particularly true of street-illumination. Munici- 
pal management of public electric lighting tends to 
purify politics, and brings the citizen a cheaper service, 
better service, more satisfactory service. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. ; 
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Tue Senate passed it but—the International Copyrig} t 
Bill was lost last week in the House after a fight gal- 
lantly led by Mr. George Adams, of Illinois, who had 
charge of: the bill. It is fifty years since Henry Clay 
first introduced a bill of this sort into our National Leg- 
islature, and yet never has one of them come to the point 
of a vote until last week Friday, May 2d. There is a plen- 
tiful lack of copy righteousness among our legislators, 
not to their credit. It was impossible to make the op- 
ponents of this bil], and they were many, see that a man 
has a right to his own property whether 1t takes the 
shape of printed thoughts or of stocks or of lands. No; 
thev had it firmly fixed in their minds that to steal 
printed thoughts is not stealing, on the contrary it is a 
practice that is praiseworthy and to be encouraged. 
They put their opposition into various shapes. Mr. Pay- 
son, of Illinois, shaped his failure to see the rights of an 
author into the form of a deep regard for the poor men 
of this country. Cheap books would vanish, he said. 
Poor men must be furnished with British literature 
cheaply—Brit’sh; our own would not be cheap, he 
seemed to think. - 

This could only be done by disregarding the rights of 
another class of men, those who produced the literature; 
and he made along, hot speech on that point, the needs 
of the poor man, which should be considered, when 
there were the rights of only two hundred authors 
standing in the way. Mr. Payson swept them down be- 
fore him, and rode triumphant during the half-houy 
that his speech lasted. That we should get a better class 
of purely American Jiterature by passing the Jnterna- 
tional Copyright Bill was a point he declined to touch 
upon. Mr. Butterworth closed the debate with an ex- 
ceedingly able speech in which he disposed of the quali- 
fications, the objections and limitations offered to the 
bill, and advanced the two main points, namely, the 
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moral consideration and the interests of the people in 


having a good cheap literature disseminated among 
them. 

His answer to Mr. Puyson’s scorn of the rights of two 
hundred authors was very neat—‘‘ Under what system 
of ethics,” said he, ‘* have we discovered that to purloin 
the property of two hundred individuals is not violation 
of a moral law, while to practice the same thing on 60,- 
000,000 people would be wrong ?”’ : 

The most encouraging thing about the debate was 
that the whole House seemed to be interested init. As 
the different men got up to speak they were listened to 
by those who had seats immediately around them, and 
members who were on the outer borders drifted over 
into the open space in front of the Speaker’s chair and 
stood, occasionally laughing or applauding through the 
speech. That they took interest enough to do tbis, is 
the encouraging thing about the bill that will cause it to 
be brought up in another year. There was no partisan- 
ship called in on either side; in fact, they took opposite 
sides to their usual habits. Mr. Carlisle said that a man 
had just as much right to protection in the ownership of 
the products of his intellectual labor as of his manual 
labor, and it looked a little as if Mr. Carlisle were being 
inconsistent for such a devoted free trader as he is; but 
he did not mind that, and Mr. MacAdoo, of New Jersey, 
another Democrat, was equally broad and unpartisan. 
He read aloud a list of the names of stories in British 
literature as a sample of the sort of cheap literature we 
get from England, *‘ The King of the Gamblers,” “‘ Ex- 
change no Robbery,” ‘‘ The Printe of Wales’ Garden 
Party.” and others; the system of pirating encourages 
cheap and poor stories, because they can be sold cheap 
to poor men. The bill, it is hoped, will go over to 
another session to be brought up again until it is passed. 
It must be passed sooner or later. It is only fair to Mr. 
Payson to say that he offered an amendment, which may 
well be added to the bill, and that is, that a foreign na 
tion shall receive the benetits of our bill only after it 
by a similar act grants similar rights to authors in the 
United States. That was well thought of and would 
have a tendency to discourage pirating from our litera- 
ture, a practice which can now be used as a retaliation 
upon us, , 

The House has surprised itself and its friends and 
enemies by passing the Senate Anti-Trust Bill with only 
a slight amendment, which will, however, be enough to 
send it oack to the Senate to be passed upon again. The 
interesting thing about this bi'l. aside from the fact that 
it is an expression of the popular feeling against trust 
combinations, is the way it was brought in; it shows the 
undercurrent upon which a bill floats either into passage 
or under the table. Mr. McKin‘ey reported a resoiution 
fixing a day or two days for the consideration of this and 
some House bills relating to copyright, bankruptcy and 
such other bills as the Judiciary Committee might see 
fit tocallup. The House regarded Mr. McKinley with 
favor and his resolution also, and it was promptly car- 
ried, and they went to work on the Trust Bill at the pro 
posed time. The most interesting and amusing part of 
the discussion was to hear one of the members, Mr. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, flounder into a tariff speech, 
led into it by his firm belief that a high tariff was re- 
sponsible for all the commercial sins of this country. 
Of course, when the turn came for the other side, Mr. 
Wilson was ‘‘ picked up” by one member and then an- 
other. Mr. Ezra B. Taylor expressed a polite regret 
that he had not kept his discussion until next week, as 
it would have been more interesting then. Mr 
Cameron said that next week the House would enter 
upon a tariff discussion and then we should see 
whether the gentleman would insist upon supporting the 
trust or whether he would vote to put sugar in the free 
list, Mr. Wilson having pointed out sugar as a special in- 
stance of thesin of trusts from a high tariff. The biil was 
passed without any longer debate than that one discus- 
sion, and had so loud a chorus of noes against it that it 
was only necessary to listen to the sound to tell how it 
had gone. 

The tariff debate is going to be a short one, they all 
say. But a prophet would better wait a while before 
committing himself on that point. A tariff debate 
never was short, and there is so much bitter feeling for 
and against every item on this bil] that it is doubtful. 
Still, Mr. Speaker Reed has a masterful way and knows 
how to urge on a debate, if that is what is demanded; 
80 we shallsee. Meantime with this threat of adjourn- 
ment by the middle of July each of the committees is 
making a wild struzgle to bring forward some especial 
bill to get it passed at this session. When you think 
that the Mills Tariff Bill went three months, the desire 
for a short, sharp encounter with Mr. McKinley’s bill 
can be understood, so they may stick to the resolution 
of allowing eight days for the tariff. But nothing 
touches the whole people like a tariff bill; it has more 
heads than a sermon in the old days of Scotch Presby- 

terianism, and each of them requires attention. Other 
bills have not been treated with much attention, some 
of the chairmen say, and look n little severe as they say 
it. A committee wants to show that it has done some- 
thing by the end of a session, and if it has 1,700 bills, as 
happened to a certain committee I could mention, it has 
to sift out and pass some of them, or else be branded as 
® Very lazy, inadequate sort of a thing, 
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At a dinner-party the other night a gentleman, who 
tells a dialect story well, gave an anecdote of the colored 
minister who prefaced his. prayer by saying: ‘‘ We ah in 
de han’s of an unscrupulous Providence.” There was a 
laugh as he finished, which was doubled in volume as 
another gentleman said: ‘‘ The moral of thst story is the 
condition of our House of Representatives under Speaker 
Reed and his party.” Of course, the gentleman was a 
Mugwump or a Democrat, and he did not think it was 
funny; the beaten party never does. It meant that he 
felt the domination of the other side and resented: 
it, as the Democrats have during this session, with more 
bitterness than ever before. They have made the neces- 
sity themselves, by their disposition to retard work and 
block the wheels in every possible way. 

Mrs. Graham Bell goes in the summer with her little 
family of bright, pretty children up into Labrador or 
some other so far out-of-the-way place, that to hear her 
speak of it makes one think of George MacDonald’s, 
‘* At the Back of the North Wind.” WHere she enjoys 
life in all but one thing—if an accident happens to one 
of her children, or if one of them were ill, she is further 
from a doctor than Sidney Smith was from a lemon. 
She went around among various ladies of her acquaint- 
ance and said, ‘* What would you doif your little boy 
got a fish-hook in his chin, or fell out of a tree and 
broke his arm, and you could not get a doctor to him 
under two days or a week—or, if you could get one ina 
few hours, what would be the first thing to do?’ and 
rone of them knew. The resuit of asking these dread- 
ful conundrums was an Emergency Class, with a doctor 
to lecture them, note-hooks for themselves, and the 
privilege of asking a question occasionally them- 
selves. It was a bright, interesting set of women who 
asked Dr. Kerr to tell them about accidents. 
Mrs. Ashton, Mrs. Graham Bell, Mrs. Dyer—the latter 
the wife of a young naval officer, whose husband 
is away at sea, so that the whole care of their family 
comes upon her alone. She meets it in all the ordinary 
eares of a mother, with many of those of a father added, 
and besides that has time and sympathy to write charm- 
ing little plays for the set of children with whom she is 
thrown by the friendships of her own little ones. Mrs. 
Kidder—whose husband died suddenly a year ago, leav- 
ing her with the care of a little family, and with no hope 
of his coming back to aid and encourage, such as the 
wife of a naval officer at sea’ has, herself a bright, love- 
ly woman, the daughter of Mr. Horace Maynard, of 
Tennessee, our Minister to Turkey several years ago— 
Mrs, Ogden, Miss James, Miss Bell, the cousin of Mrs. 
Graham Bell and Mrs. Kerr, as desirous of learning as if 
she lived a hundred miles from a doctor, and Lady 
Pauncefote and two of her daughters. None of them 
brought fancy work to do while listening. Why a wo- 
man should feel obliged to use her brain mechanically 
when she is listening, as well as thoughtfully, is a mys- 
tery and an injury—she cannot give as full an attention 
as she would let her fancy work be as mechanical as it 
may. 

The doctor, as he looked around on the circle of 
faces in his lectures, found them all bent upon him, 
with no other distraction than a note-book. Dr. 
Kerr was a good surgeon to select for that special sub- 
ject. Somebody who came to call him to a person who 
had just been injured about the head bya street acci- 
dent, asked himif he had much experience of that sort. 
A twinkle came into the doctor’s eyes as he answered: 
‘Tam an Irishman.” Then as they went to the bedside 
of the patient he further added : ‘‘ The college where I 
graduated in Belfast kept an ambulance in term time. 
and it was a very active vehicle, there was always quar- 
reling between our Catholic and Protestant studen's.” 

As if to follow up that sort of beginning, he had been 
the doctor for the workmen on the Canadian Pacific 
railway line when that was being built and before that 
in one of the manufacturing towns in England, where 
the population is mostly mill-hands with the tendencies 
to drink and quarrel afterward usually to be found 
among that class of people. In giving his lectures he 
occasionally illustrated from an actual accident, :ltho 
it made shudders go through his audience, because 
there was the possibility that it might happen to some 
of their own cherished little ones. He was called upon, 
the morning when the catastrophe of fire and death 
fell upon the Tracy family, and two or three times in 
the hunting field lately there have been accidents; so 
that he had not to use his imagination in suggesting 
possible accidents—there had been enongh that were 
actual. 

Miss Pauncefote made an immediate practical appli- 
cation of the lessons she was taking. A boy who was 
doing some service about the British legation broke 
his wrist. The doctor could not be immediately found 
and the ladies heard of his misfortune and at once went 
to him. Somebody had in the mean time bound up the 
fracture, and the poor fellow lay waiting for the sur- 
geon. There is nothing greater than the exquisite 
agony of a broken bone except that of two broken bones, 
as was the case with this boy—but hr re it was hightened, 
as the young lady saw, by the ignorance with which it 
had been bound. She had just been taught practically 
how to put on a bandage, and she saw at once that his 
pain was greater than it need be and with her own hands 





she took it off, put on splints and replaced the bandage, 





putting it on with the even pressure which equalizes the 
circulation of the blood, and had the satisfaction of not 
only making it more bearable.for the boy, but of receiv- 
ing the approval of the doctor when he arrived later. 
The moral to this is less sharp and biting in its applica- 
tion than that of the old preacter’s prayer; this is, 
Learn what to doin a possible emergency and—do it. 

Kendall Green, which has the only deaf-mute college 
in this country, celebrated its twenty-sixth anniversary 
last week, and had among its graduates, who were young 
men from all parts of the country, a son of Senator 
Washburn, of Minnesota. He is a bright young man, 
peroaps eighteen years old, and the subject of his gradu- 
ation article, ‘‘The Mind of the Spider,” was provoking 
to the curiosity to begin with, and very satisfactory to 
the end. It was the result of a careful study of the 
habits and ways of our different varieties of spiders. 
Mr. Washburn made a pleasant little address at the close 
of the exercises, and before that Dr. Gallaudett, the 
President of the Institution, gave a statement of the 
work upon which previous graduates of the college have 
entered after finishing their course at Kendall Green. 
Many have gone to the work of teaching their fellows 
similarly afflicted with themselves, and others have be- 
come editors, have gone into the civil service of the 
Government, or become lawyers, and one has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the United States Supreme 
Court. The most ipteresting work of this college is the 
teaching of the pupils to articulate and then to talk; and 
the lesson of the results was especially borne in upon 
the mind of visitors by the facts of the career 
upon which a man who isa deaf-mute can enter, in spite 
of his baving lost the sense which is next in importance’ 
to that of seeing. A mute becomes mute simply from 
loss of the hearing power; every faculty of his brain 
may be as strong and fine as if he had that second sense, 
but it needs the especial training wtich a deaf-mute 
school supplemented by the deaf-mute college can give, 
to bring out the powers of the mind. In looking at the 
graduating class w» lost the sense of pity one usually 
has for a deaf-mute, which is much like the pity one 
has for a half idiot, because we saw that they were as 
intelligent, as bright-minded as any of those around 
them, and their college training had given them power 
of expressing their thoughts by reading what our lips 
said to them and by answering it either with articulated 
words or by the sign language. There was no mental 
incapacity to regret. 


PROGRESS OF REVYSTONS 
BY J. G. MONFORT, D.D., LL.D,, 
Eprror OF THE * HERALD AND PRESBYTER,” CINCINNATI, O 








In regard to the revision of the Confession of the 
Presbyterian Church: 

1. Toere are no specific rules regulating the mode of 
securing a change of our Constitution, except as to the 
final steps: 1st, The proposal of changes by the presby - 
teries; and 2d, the ratification by the General Assembly. 
The previous steps are, however, provided for in the 
constitutional relations of the General Assembly and 
the presbyteries, whose representatives, called commis- 
sioners, compose the General Assembly, and act in it 
for their presbyteries on all questions—judicial, legisla- 
tive, doctrinal, moral, missionary, financial, and what- 
ever else the Assembly may properly consider and de- 
cide. According to our Constitution, the General 
Assembly ‘shall constitute the bond of union, peace, 
correspondence and mutual confidence among all our 
churches.” The General Assembly has its moderator 
and clerks tocorrespond with the presbyteries and make 
known its wishes and deliverances, and the presbyteries 
have theirs to receive and respond. 

2. As to the revision of the Confession, all that is nec- 
essary is to make and second a motion in the Assembly 
and vote on it. If the commissioners know the views 
of their presbyteries and vote in favor, the work is prop- 
erly begun. The Assembly, however, was more cautious 
than to precipitate revision on the Church before know- 
ing that there was a wide call for it. The Presbytery of 
Nassau asked the Assembly of 1888 to initiate revision 
proceedings. The Assembly laid the matter over fora 
year. Sixteen presbyteries petitioned the Assembly of 
1889 to go forward in the work. The Assembly, still 
cautious, sent an overture to the presbyteries asking 
two questions: 1, Do you desire revision? 2, If so, in 
what respects and to what extent? This action passed 
in the Assembly by a large majority, showing that al- 
ready there was a wide call for revision. That call was 
not from England or Scotland, but from the presbyter- 
ies voting in the Assembly. This delay was wise, or- 
derly and prudent, It was making haste slowly. 

8. We have had a year of discussion and education, 
and the presbyteries, two to one, have decided in favor 
of revision. Three-fourths of these have answered to 
what extent and in what respect, and nearly all agree 
as to to Chapters III, Xand XXV. With few exceptions 
they ask for a better expression of God’s love for all 
men, and the duty of preaching the Gospel to all the 
world. All want such passages as Chapter III, Section 
8, so improved as to contain not only predestination, but 
Heaven by grace through Christ and Hell because of sin 
constructed so as to be like the Ark of the Covenant, 





with the cherubim at each end and above, * with their 
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wings stretching upward and their faces toward each | But the resolution is no part of the Constitution, and no | decide in all controversies” respecting doctrine and dis- 


other and toward the mercy seat.” Let God’s decrees 
and man’s freedom and responsibility be put in propor- 
tion and juxtaposition, in the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, and it will be a blessing to the Church. “In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree and instead 
of the brier the myrtle tree, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands.” 

4. The next step is for the Assembly of 1890 to take 
steps to complete the revision, by the appointment 
of a Commission to formulate the changes called for. It 
knows the mind of the presbyteries, and it 1s composed of 
their commissioners fresh from their constituents. Let 
there be no delay. Let commissioners do what they 
were told onleavinghome. Form no alliance with anti- 
rev sionists, but give to them a fair representation on 
the Committee appointed to revise. Many anti-revis- 
ionists hay 2 discussed the question with careful courtesy 
and paternal appreciation. The revised Confession is 
for the whole Church, and great pains should be taken 
to make it acceptable to all sound Calvinists. Such anti- 
revisionists as Drs. Hall, Worrall, Patton, Warfield, Purves, 
Roberts, De Witt and many more we could name, we are 
quite sure would be helpers, and not obstructionists, 
now that revision is to be consummated. We are not 
looking for obstruction. The discussion has been kind 
and peaceful. The revision presbyteries, almost without 
exception, have declared, in most emphatic terms, their 
opposition to anything that will impair “‘ the system of 
doctrine.” There is no room for strife. A moderator is 
sure to be chosen, who is a sound revisionist, and quali- 
fied for the high duties of the office and the occasion— 
able, fair and prompt. We have no fear that the As- 
sembly can be diverted from revision, in favor of a Dec- 
larative Statement, which is only an indulgence to 
put into our Confession, in subscription, a different 
meaning from that which is obvious and generally 
understoud; or to a brief creed, which, without any re- 
vision of the present Confession, would soon set it aside, 
practically, as contrary to the faith of the Church. A 
brief Creed, with proper revision of the old Confession 
so as to free it from objections, would be very useful. 
We hope the Assembly will set its face like a flint to the 
revision of our Confession, as advised by the votes of the 
presbyteries. There are multitudes who have voted and 
written against revision, who will help in good faith, if 
they find that there is n.t to be too much, They will be 
willing for the letting out of water, if it is such, as when 
Moses smote the rock in the wilderness. The prospects 
are good, the weather is temperate, and the breezes 
healthful and bracing. 


> 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL METHOD OF REVIS- 
ING THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


BY HENRY DAY, ESQ. 








THE mode of amending the Confession is now assuming 
a practical importance. A large majority of the presby- 
teries have declared in favor of revision. How shall it be 
done? will be the next question. Two different methods 
have been advocated. For an intelligent decision the 
grounds on which each stand must be stated. 

I desire to present this question under four different 
aspects. 

1. The method presented by the Resolution of the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia in 1788, which may be called 
the two-thirds resolution method. 

2. The constitutional method, which may be called the 
majority method. 

8. The method which has been invariably followed by the 
General Assembly in amending the Constitution, which 
may be called the historical method. 

4. What judicatory or authority is to decide this question 
of the proper mode of amendment and construe the laws 
and Constitution of the Church? 

I. The resolution or two thirds method of amendment. 

In 1788 the Synod of New York and Philadelphia was the 
highest judicatory of the Church. This Synod was a repre- 
sentative body. It revised the Form of Government and 
Viscipline and the Confession of Faith and then adopted 
them both (not one) as the Constitution of the Church. 

it then, probably immediately after, but certainly after, 
adopting the Constitution, passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the true intent and meaning of the above 
ratification by the Synod is that the Form of Government and 
Discipline and the Confession of Faith as now ratified is to con- 
tinue to be our Constitution and the Confession of our Faith 
unalterable unless two-thirds of the presbyteries under the care 
of the General Assembly shall propose alterations and amend- 
ments, and such alterations and amendments shall be agreed to 
and enacted by the General Assembly.” 

It is not to be denied that the Synod did intend by this 
resolution to limit the power of the General Assembly and 
of the presbyteries in regard to amendments both to the 
Confession and the Form of Government, between which 
they made no distinction in the method of amendment. 

The men who constituted the Synod were unskilled in 
legislation. They were not lawyers or statesmen. They 
attempted in this resolution to bind their successors which 
they had no authority to do, and to do it in amanner which 
would only bind their own body, until their action was re- 
pealed by any subsequent General Assembly of co-ordinate 
and equal powers. The mode of altering the Constitution 
should have been incorporated in it, and then it should have 
been submitted to the presbyteries who were the constitu- 
ency of the Synod for ratification. The Constitution -itself 
has never been adopted by the presbyteries of the Church 
formally, and it is only the long acquiescence and submis- 
sion to the Constitution which now constitutes the ratifica- 
tion of it by the presbyteries. 





such acquiescence or submission to its terms can be pleaded. 

It was an act of a synod one hundred years ago not handed 
down to the Church in the body of the Constitution. The 
most that can be said for this resolution is that it is law 
until repealed. This point that the resolution was no part 
of the Constitution must be emphasized. 

The resolution speaks of the Constitution as a thing that 
had been ratified and, therefore, as an instrument distinct 
from itself. It makes no difference in the binding force of 
the resolution whether it was passed one hour, one day or 
one year after the ratification of the Constitution. The 
time of its passage did not make it a part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Another fact is of importance here, namely, that this 
resolution applies the same rule for amendment in regard 
to the Confession and the Form of Government. All 
writers on the subject have admitted that the Resolution 
method does not apply to amendments of the Form of Gov- 
ernment, but only to the Confession, and as a matter of 
fact, the resolution or two-thirds method has never been 
applied in the numerous amendments heretofore adopted 
by the Church. But if the resolution is a part of the Con- 
stitution, as it is sometimes claimed, why does it not apply 
to the Form of Government? 

When, since 1788, has any different rule for amendments 
to the Confession and the Form of Government been hinted 
at or adopted by the Assembly? 

From the opinions of a few theologians who properly felt 
the importance of guarding changes in the Creed, the 
opinion has gone forth and the statement has crept into 
our digests that the alteration of the Doctrinal Standards 
require the approval of two-thirds of the presbyteries and 
of the remainder of the Constitution only a majority. I 
am free to say there is no good foundation for this distinc 
tion. This anxiety to defend the Confession from change 
has begotten and fostered this error in construction. 

- My opinion in regard to this resolution of 1788, is that it 
is in conflict with the provisions of the Constitution which 
had been previously ratified. That it could in any event 
bind the body passing it only so long as it was not repealed 
by them, and that it is competent tothe Assembly at any 
time to repeal it, and that it has been ignored for 100 years, 
and is, therefore, virtually repealed. That it is not possi- 
ble for one body to bind its successors who have co-ordi- 
nate and equal powers is a well-recognized principle of law. 

Blackstone in the “‘ Introduction to his Commentaries,” 
section 3d, says: " 

“ Acts of Parliament derogatory from powers of subsequent 
Parliaments bird not; because the legislature, being in truth 
the sovereign power, is always of equal, always of absolute au- 
therity. It acknowledges no superior, which the prior legis- 
lature must have been if its ordinances couid bind a subsequent 
parliament. 

“Cicero, in his lettersto Atticus, treats with proper contempt 
these restraining clauses which endeavor to tie up the hands 
of succeeding legislatures. When you repeal the law itself 
(says he) you repeal the prohibitory clause which guards such 
repeal.” 

The same principle is found in the decisions of modern 
times: 

“ A provision inserted in a statute that the statute should not 
be repealed would not be binding on subsequent legislatures.” 
Chase's Blackstone, p. 57. Moneg»n va. the People, 55 N. Y. 
Reports, 615. 

The Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 1788, by a 
resolution not ratified by the presbyteries, attempted to es- 
tablish the principle that for all time one-third of the pres- 
byteries of the Presbyterian Church should control two- 
thirds, both as to Creed and Form of Government. It was 
a vain attempt. 

Il. The constitutional or the majority method of amend- 
ment of the Confession. Every constitution is supposed to 
carry inits own bosom the terms of its life and the mode of 
itsamendment. The Constitution of the United States and 
of every State in the Union have these provisions. Altho 
inartificially done, the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church has one provision on this subject, and only one. It 
is on its face a restrictive clause; but it shows the intention 
to restrict and define the power of the Assembly in making 
constitutional changes. It is found in its proper place in 
the Form of Government, Chapter XII, which treatsof the 
Generai Assembly. Section 6 is in these words: 

** Before any overtures or regulations proposed by the Assem- 
bly to be established as constitutional rules shall be obligatory on 
the churches, it shall be necessary to transmit them to all the 
presbyteries and to receive the returns of at least a majority of 
them in writing approving thereof.” 

It is important to notice the place in which it is found. 
It follows Sections 4 and 5, which define the powers of the 
General Assembly. 

Section 5 states: 

“To the General Assembly also belongs the power of deciding 
in all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline, of re- 
proving, warning and bearing testimony against error in doc- 
trine or immorality in practice in any church, presbytery or 
synod: of superintending the concerns of the whole Church; of 
suppressing schismatical contentions an: disputations, and in 
general of recommending and attempting reformation of man- 
ners and the promotion of charity and truth and holiness 
through all the churches under its care.” 

This language is very broad in its scope, and, inasmuch 
as power to inaugurate changes and amendments to the 
Creed of the Church must be found somewhere in the 
Constitution, it is not too much to infer that this power 
of “deciding in all controversies respecting doctrine and 
discipline,” embraces this power to alter and amend the 
Confession and Form of Government, especially as no other 
mode of amendment is intimated in the Constitution. 
Then follows Section 6, which limits this power of the 
Assembly to adopt any constitutional rules or changes 
without the approval of a majority of the presbyteries. 

Reading Sections 4,5 and 6 together, the implication is 
clear that the Assembly, in the exercise of its powers, given 
in Sections 4 and 5 as the “ highest judicatory of the Church 
representing all the churches in one body, with power to 





cipline, intended by the sixth section to limit that power 
when it was exercised so as to affect the Constitution, and 
the sixth section expresses the manner in which this limita- 
tion is to be exercised. The important words in the sixth 
section are “‘ Constitutional Rules.’? What do they mean? 
The whole argument turns on the answer: To show the 
meaning of the words as they now stand in the Form of 
Government, we must repeat a little history. 

In the Form of Government, as adopted in 1788, the words 
“Standing Rules’’ were used instead of “ Constitutional 
Rules.” 

The question soon came up, as it was sure to do, What is 
the meaning of *‘ Standing Rules?” 

I can see only three constructions to be put upon the 
words, : 

1. Rules to govern the Assembly in its own delibera- 
tions. The words could not refer to such rules, for the pres- 
byteries could and should have no interest or control in the 
rules governing the Assembly’s deliberations. 

2. Rules which the Assembly might adopt in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers in “superintending the con- 
cerns of the whole Church.” For example, rules for recep- 
tion of ministers from foreign countries. 

The words “Standing Rules,” could not apply to this 
class of rules, for this would take away the whole power of 
the General Assembly as a governing legislature and super- 
intending body, and only reduce it to a body “to prepare 
business upon which the presbyteries might act,’’ as the As- 
sembly itself stated in 1799. 

8. The only other meaning to “ Standing Rules,” is arté- 
cles of the Constitution, which the Assembly could not 
alter without the approval of a majority of the presbyteries. 

These ambiguous words in the Constitution gave rise to 
much discussion at an early date. 

In 1798 the Assembly established some regulations re- 
garding the reception of foreign ministers without submit- 
ting them to the presbyteries. The Presbytery of New York 
took exception to these rules on the ground that, as “‘ Stand- 
ing Rules,” the Constitution required them to be approved 
by a majority of the presbyteries. 

In 1799 the General Assembly replied, and its answer is 
very suggestive in this connection, and controlling as show- 
ing the construction which has been followed since. The 
Assembly replied as follows: 


“The first reason assigned by the Presbytery of New York is 
fe ded on a misi pretation of an ambiguous expression in 
the Constitution.” 


The sixth section of the eleventh chapter (now Chapter 
XID is thus expressed: 


“ Before any overtures or regulations proposed by the Assembly 
to be established as Standing Rules shail be obligatory on the 
churches, it shall be necessary to transmit them to all preabyter- 
tes and to receive the returns of at least a majority in writing 
approving thereof.” 

“ Standing Rules in this sectioncan refer only to one of the 
following objects: Ist. To articles of the Constitution which when 
once established are unalterable by the General Assembly; or, 
2d, every rule or law enacted without any term or limitation 
expressed in the act. 

“The latter meaning would draw after it consequences so 
extensive and injurious as forbid the Assembly to give the sec- 
tion that interpretation. It would reduce the Assembly to a 
mere committee to prepare business upon which the presbyter- 
ies might act. It would undo with few exceptions all the 
rules that have been established by the Assembly since its first 
institution, and would prevent it forever from establishing any 
rule not limited by the terms of the act itseif. Besides Standing 
Rules in the evicent sense of the Constitution cannot be .pred- 
icated of any acts made by the Assembly, and repealable by 
it, because they are limited in their very nature to the duration 
of a year if it please the Assembly to exert the power inberent 
in it at all times to alter or annul them and thus continue to be 
rules only by the Assembly not using its power of repeal.” 





Thus it appears that the interpretation put on the words 
Standing Rules by the Assembly itself in 1799 was “ Ar- 
ticles of the Constitution.” 

Substituting these words for Standing Rules iu the Con- 
stitution you will have Section 6 read: Before any overture 
or regulations proposed by the Assembly shall be establish- 
ed as Articles of the Constitution, it shall be necessary 
to transmit them to all the presbyteries, etc. 

Notwitstanding this construction, which was put upon 
the words Standing Rules by the Assembly, there still 
continued a difference of opinion; and the Assembly pro- 
posed to have the question decided by amending the 
Constitution by substituting Constitutional Rules for 
Standing Rules, which they did, and submitted the ques- 
tion of change to the presbyteries for approval, thus fol- 
lowing literally the Constitutional method of amendment 
and not the Resolution method in this first attempt to 
amend the Constitution. The result was that in 1805 a ma- 
jority of the presbyteries approved of the amendment, and 
thus the words Constitutional Rules in place of Standing 
Rules find a placein the Constitution. The circumstan- 
ces which brought about this change show clearly the 
meaning of the words Constitutional Rules. 

1. They must be rules not repealable by the Assembly’s 
vote. 

2, They must be rules or laws which bind the presbyter- 
ies, for they are to be ratified by them. 

3. They are rules which affect the Constitution or they 
could not be constitutional. : 

‘4. Rules which affect the Constitution must do it by 
changing it in some way. 

5. The meaning of the section then is that the Assembly 
may change the Constitution by the approval of a majority 
of the presbyteries. 

6. Again it may be said that there is here in this change 
of Constitutional for Standing Rules no reason for saying 
the word Constitutional applies only to Form of Govern- 
ment; nothing in the discussions of the Assembly or the 
action of the presbyteries, or the use of the word Constitu- 
tional, hints at such a construction. The assumption is 
most special, pleading for a special purpose. The Adopting 
Act of 1788 called the Confession of Faith “our rule of fatth.’’ 
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The Confession is part of the Constitution; it is, therefore, 
our Constitutional Rule of faith. 

The Form of Government contains rules for the govern- 
ing of the Church. Its rules are Constitutional Rules for 
Government. © 

It contains rules in respect to the manner in which, and 
the extent to which the Confession of Faith itself shall be 
received by ministers and elders, which is of quite as much 
importance as the Confession itself. 

Now if the opponents of Revision admit, as they generally 
do, that the Constitutional method is the proper one for 
amending the Form of Government, I think they must log- 
ically admit that the Confession of Faith must be amended 
in the same way. 

IIiL. The histofical method of amending the Constitution. 
With thisapparent discrepancy between the resolution, or 
two-thirds method and the constitutional majority method it 
is of great importance to find what has been the method ap- 
proved by the Church. Long-established usage and custom 
have the force of law. The Resolution method embraces the 
following particulars: 

1. Two-thirds of the presbyteries must propose amend- 
ments to the General Assembly. 

2. The Geueral Assembly must agree to and enact them. 

This rule literally requires that all amendments originate 
with the presbyteries; that two-thirds of them agree 
to exactly the same amendments, expressed in exactly the 
same words. 

This is an absurd proposition. It is impossible that two- 
thirds of over 200 presbyteries composed of over 8,000 or 10,- 
000 persons should formulate without previous arrangement 
and consultation an amendment in exactly the same words; 
and accordingly we find that the Church has ignored this 
method in all its history and has pursued the constitutional 
plan of amendment. This constitutional plan is: 

1. That the Assembly shall originate and formulate the 
constitutional changes both in Confession and Form of 
Government and Book of Discipline. 

2. That, after enactment by them, they shall overture 
them to thé presbyteries for approval. 

3. When a majority or more have approved, the amend- 
ments to the Constitution will be adopted. 

As far as I have been able to obtain any information, this 
latter Constitutional method has been the universal prac- 
tice of the Church in every amendment made to the Consti- 
tution, both of the Confession and the Form of Government. 

The first attempt at revision of the Constitution came up 
in 1799. The Assembly proposed the change in the Consti- 
tution above named of substituting ‘‘ Constitutional Rules” 
for “‘ Standing Rules,’’ and sent the action to the presby- 
teries for approval, which was given in 1805. (Baird’s *‘ Di- 
gest,” p. 49.) This was the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution. 

If the Resolution method had been followed, the proceed- 
ings for change would have originated with the presby- 
teries. 

The discrepancy between the Resolution and the Consti- 
tution came before the Assembly again as early as 1800, on 
the following Resolution: 


* WHEREAS, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, at 


” their session in 1788, ofter adopting the Constitution, made and 


recorded a resolution on the subject, which is conceived by 
some to be at variance with the Constitution, and by others to 
be of equal authority with the Constitution itself, therefore re- 
solved that the presbyteries instruct their commissioners to the 
next General Assembly on this subject and authorize them to 
annul the said Resolution or to reconcile it with the Constitu- 
tion.” 


The Assembly were unwilling, at close of session, to take 
up a subject of such magnitude, and referred it to the next 
Assembly. 

This resolution shows, ist. That the discrepancy be- 
tween the Constitution and the Resolution was recognized. 
2. That the Resolution was considered as adopted after the 
ratification of the Constitution. 3d. That it was consid- 
ered competent for the Assembly to repeal the Resolution. 
Now, when it is considered that the discrepancy was recog- 
nized thus early, that a mode of reconciling the two methods 
was proposed, and that this matter was followed up by the 
Assembly till 1805, when the Constitution was altered to 
meet this difficulty by changing ‘‘ Standing Rules’ to 
Constitutional Rules, 1 think it is apparent that the 
General Assembly, by the approval of the presbyteries, 
have abrogated the Resolution if it ever had any force, and 
have clearly signified their intention to govern amend- 
ments to the whole Constitution by the constitutional 
mode expressed in the amendment of 1805 as above stated. 

In 1803, the General Assembly appointed an able commit- 
tee ‘“‘to consider whether any alterations, and if so what 
ought to be;made in the Confession of Faith, etc. 

Here the Assembly and not the presbyteries originate the 
proceedings. 

In 1804 the Committee reported. The report proposed no 
changes in the Confession on the ground that dangers 
might arise from a change in the doctrinal standards, and 
that it was not discreet to make any change. They proposed 
changes in the Form of Government and Directory for 
Worship. They state that these stand on other grounds 
than the Creed in the Word of God, and therefore can be 
changed with more facility. But what is important here 
they did not express any difference on the constitutional 
authority of the Assembly to inaugurate proceedings in 
respect to amendments of the Confession and the Form of 
Government. Their Report and the action of the Assembly 
in appointing them, assumes authority to legislate on each 
alike. There is nosuggestion that amendments tothe Con- 
fession must originate with the presbyteries. 

This attempt at amendments of the Constitution resulted 
in a series of amendments designed to explain and perfect 
the general system of government. 

Finally, in 1816, a Committee was appointed by the Assem- 
bly which, in 1819, reported on revision. Suggestions from 
presbyteries and individuals were asked relating to these 
alterations. By aid of these suggestions amendments were 
approved by the Assembly and the presbyteries in 1820, 


which substantially reduced the Constitution to its present 
form. (Baird’s “‘ Digest,” p. 40.) 

In 1816 a committee was appointed by the Assembly 
upon marginal notes printedin the Confession. Among 
other things they report that the notes are no part of the 
Constitution and tnen say the Assembly may expunge the 
notes, but articles of the Constitution must govern the As- 
sembly, and cannot be altered but in the manner point- 
ed out by the Constitution itself, (Moore’s “‘Digest,’’ p. 53.) 

In 1826 and 1870 the Assembly proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and submitted them to 
the presbyteries for approval, and I think [ am safe in 
saying this was the universal rule. It may be said that 
only one amendment has been made to the Confession since 
1788, viz., Chapter XXIV, 4, removing the prohibition of 
marrying a deceased wife’s sister. This is true; but what 
was the method in this case ? Did two-thirds of the pres- 
byteries formulate and pass the exact amendment and send 
it tothe Assembly to be adopted according to the Resolu- 
tion method? No. The Constitutional method was fol- 
lowed. 

The Assembly adopted the amendment and sent it to the 
presbyteries for approval. No one has objected to this 
action as unconstitutional. No action of the Church-in its 
history of 100 years can be pointed to as giving support to 
the theory of amendment of the Constitution under the 
said Resolution of 1788. It is true that a distinguished 
committee appointed by the Assembly in 1843, to consider 
the propriety of amending the Confession in relation to the 
“ marriage question,” incidentially referred in their report 
to the manner in which the doctrinal standards should be 
amended, in which they state it as their opinion that ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Rules,” in Chapter XII of the Form of Govern- 
ment refers only to Rules of Government and Discipline. 
This opinion was obiter dictum. lt was nota matter re- 
ferred to them, and noaction was taken or based onit. It 
was the opinion of theologians, who probably were anx- 
ious to guard the Confession from rash alterations. 
(Moore's “ Digest,” p. 328.) This report seems to be the 
origin of the destinction taken between the method of 
amending the Confession and the Form of Government. 

This construction of the Constitution, which has been ac- 
quiesced in for one hundred years, and by usage has become 
a law of the Church, cannot now be reversed for a special 
purpose; the purpose of obstruction the purpose of al- 
lowing one-third of the Church to bind the action and will 
of two-thirds. 

IV. What tribunal is to decide as between these two 
methods of government? 

We answer it is the province of the General Assembly to 
construe its own laws and the Constitution. 

In its capacity as the “ highest judicatory of the Church” 
as ‘‘ representing all the churches” and “ superintending all 
the concerns of the Church,” it is the only tribunal capable 
of deciding this question. No civil authority will interfere 
in this matter. Chief-Justice Gibson in the celebrated case 
of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania at the relation of Todd 
and others vs. Ashbel Green, in 1839, uses this language: 
“The Assembly is a homogeneous body uniting in itself 
without separation of parts the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions of the government.” 

Justice Miller, of theSSupreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Watson vs. Jones, the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Church case, lays down the law very strongly on this 
subject. He says in substance, ‘‘where the subject matter in 
dispute is purely ecclesiastical or concerns theological con- 
troversy, church discipline, ecclesiastical government, and 
where ecelesiastical courts claim jurisdiction, the civil 
courts will not assume jurisdiction, and will not even in- 
quire into the right of jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
court.’’ ‘The civil courts will not inquire into “ the subject 
of doctrinal theology, the usages and customs, the written 
laws and fundamental organization of a religious denomi. 
nation. This principle would deprive these bodies of the 
right of construing their own church laws.” 

However individual members of the Church or even 
presbyteries may differ upon the proper mode of amendment 
of the Confession, the General Assembly will be the final 
tribunal to decide the question. 

The Assembly can and may see fit, in order to remove all 
question, to repeal the Resolution of 1788, by a formal vote, 
as it can do. 

It can give a more full construction to the words ‘‘Consti- 
tutional Rules,” which will remove all doubt as to their 
meaning. 

It should be remembered that if it is held that the con- 
stitutional of method restriction does not apply to the As- 
sembly in respect to the Confession we have no limitation 
on the Assembly’s power to changeit but a Resolution 
which can be repealed. This is a most dangerous doctrine. 

New York CIrTy. 
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THE Spring Reception at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art took place on Monday afternoon, preceded by a press 
or private view, Saturday afternoon and evening. ‘This 
gave the patrons of the institution an opportunity to ob- 
serve the working of the new system of lighting the build- 
ing. 

The city of New York, through the Department of Pub- 
lic Parks, provides the Museum Buildings; the Trustees of 
the Museum agreeing to supply the objects to be exhibited. 
The current expenses for the past year, not including art 
schools, library, printing and furniture, were over fifty 
thousand dollars, of which the city pays less than a third. 
In order to secure the opening of the exhibitions two 
evenings in the week, ten thousand dollars additional, 





making twenty-five thousand in all, was voted by the Board 


of Apportionment to the city appropriation. The city, of 
course, provides for the lighting of the buildings, but there 
was delay, all last year, in making the due provisions; tho 
the Museum authorities prepared for the evening openings 
at some extra expense. As the year passed without the 
lighting arrangements being completed, the extra city ap- 
propriation was not paid, in consequence of which the Mu- 
seum reports a deficiency of a little less than five thousand 
dollars. 

The lighting at night is a great success, and will open the 
many treasures of the Museum to the working pubiic, who 
otherwise have small opportunity to study them. The 
multiplication of these treasures is something to wonder 
at. It was only last year that the new building was opened 
which to day is abundantly filled, while the storerooms of 
the Museum are overflowing. Just after Christmas the 
Board of Apportionment appropriated $400,000 for the fur- 
ther extension of the building; so we may expect that work 
will begin at once on the northern side of the old building. 
It is most interesting to see new departments, one after 
another, opening in the Museum. Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown’s Musical Instruments were specially noticed in my 
report of the autumn opening. The Willard Collection of 
Architectural Illustration exhibits many more casts than 
in the autumn, making a fine show; the department re- 
ports an expenditure of more than twenty-four 
thousand dollars during the year 1889. A _ collection 
of American antiquities in gold, silver, stone and 
pottery has been added, by the executors of the 
late Mr. S. L. M. Barlow, to other similar gifts made 
by him to the Museum. Miss Sarah Lazarus con- 
tributed last year a valuable collection of miniatures, 
boxes, fans, etc., and has already made important addi- 
tions to the original gift. The collection of Kgyptian an- 
tiquities, numbering about three hundred objects, which, 
for some years past, has been loaned by Mr. James Douglas, 
Jr., has now, through his generosity, become the property 
of the Museum. The gifts of Mr. Henry E. Marquand, 
President of the Board of Trustees, have been princely. 
During the year 1889 he presented to the Museum thirty- 
seven paintings by the old masters and artists of the Eng- 
lish school; a collection of ancient iron, mostly from Nu- 
remburg, comprising more than three hundred pieces; and 
a collection of twenty-six pieces of Batterseaenamel. Other 
paintings acquired during 1889 are Fortuny’s ‘Spanish 
Lady,” from Mr. Alfred Corning Clark; Bastien Le Page’s 
‘** Joan of Arc,”’ and Manet’s “ Boy with Sword”’ and “ Girl 
with Parrot,’ from Mr. Erwin Davis; “ La Fileuse,” from 
the artist’s wife, Mrs. Walter Gay; Schrader’s “ Portrait of 
Humboldt,” from Mr. Havemeyer; a “ Portrait of Richard 
Wagner,” by Pecht, from Mr. Frederick Loeser; “ Portrait 
of Mr. Wm. H. Huntington,” from Mr. James W. Pinchot; 
and the “Roman Girl at a Fountain,” by Bonnat, which, 
after some dispute as to its ownership, through the decision 
of Mr. Wm. Allen Butler as umpire, has at length found its 
place on the Museum walls as part of the bequest of Miss 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe. Besides the gifts already men- 
tioned, there have been various objects received from more 
than a dozen different donors, and a goodly number of val- 
uable books. 

Among the purchases of the Museum must be noticed a 
valuable collection of old Egyptian textile fabrics, many of 
them in the form of garments, ornamented with woven or 
embroidered bands. These date chiefly from the second to 
the eleventh century of the Christian era. All these are 
included in the report for 1889. 

It must be remembered that the remarkable growth of 
the Metropolitan Museum, whose possessions are appraised 
at a valuation of more than three millions of dollars, is due 
to the public spirit and private generosity of individual 
New York citizens. The city government, it is true, sup- 
plies the building and appropriates a small sum for current 
expenses; but in return for this, the Museum is freely open 
to the public four days of each week. For income it de- 
pends upon individual gifts. There are more than two 
thousand annual members, the annual fee being ten dol- 
lars. Membership gives the following privileges: A family 
ticket to the Museum on Mondays and Tuesdays, when the 
building is not open to the public; ten complimentary sin- 
gle tickets yearly; invitations to all receptions given by the 
trustees and to lectures given under their auspices; and a 
set of the hand-books published by the Museum. 

Patrons, of whom there are 139, are those who have con- 
tributed one thousand dollars or more; and a fellowship in 
perpetuity with right to appoint successor is founded by 
the payment of $500 at one time. There are 145 fellows in 
perpetuity, while 140 persons have become fellows for life 
by the payment of $200 at one time. Last year the receipts 
from annual members and fellowships was $19,220. It 
will be seen that the Museum never could have attained its 
present dimensions but for the wonderful liberality of men 
and women interested in its growth and success, who have 
given collections of rare worth or money, or both, for its 
advancement. 1n the financial report mention is made of a 
Vanderbilt fund, a Willard fund, a Uatharine L. Wolfe 
fund, with incomes ranging from three and a half thousand 
to nearly ten thousand dollars, to say nothing of the Art 
Schools and Library funds. 

ln the late opening the special attractions offered were 
the six new pictures given by Mr. Marquand, making the 
whole number in the Marquand gallery forty three; eleven 
examples of old and modern masters loaned by Mr. O. H. 
Havemeyer, a large painting of the Emperor Justinian and 
his ministers, by Benjamin Constant, presented by Mr. G. 
Mannheimer, and a fine landscape, ‘‘ Bleak November,” by 
Picknell, from Mr. 8. P. Avery, Jr. 

Mr. Marquand’s new gifts are: 

First. A ‘‘ Susannah and the Elders,’’ by Rubens, a panel 
181¢ by 25}¢ inches, the Susannah of which is a portrait of 
his second wife, Helen Fourment. The catalog gives no 
history of this painting. ~ 

Second. ‘‘The Deposition from the Cross,’ a beautiful 
little panel, 18% by 10 inches, by Jan Van Eyck, which 





came from the Hamborough family, Ventnor, in 1887, 
Third. A three-quarter life-size “‘ Portrait of a Man,” by 
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Rembrandt. This striking, artistically interesting picture | with us. Those who oppose it contend that the street sew- ....The council of the University of the City of New York 


with overshadowing hat, signed and dated 1665, comes from 
the collection of Sir Wm. Knighton, Bart., who was the 
adviser of King George IV in the formation of the collec- 
tion of Dutch pictures at Buckingham Palace. 

Fourth. ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,”’ panel 18% by 1414 inches, 
in the style of Leonardo da Vinci, and catalogued as by 
him. It has been in the possession of Lord de Ros and of 
Lord St. Leonard. 

Fifth. A valuable ‘‘ Landscape,” by Gainsborough, which 
justifies Reynolds’s famous toast, ‘‘Thomas Gainsborough, 
the best landscape painter in all England.” This picture 
was from the collection of Sir Francis Bolton. 

Sixth and last, yet another example of the English 
school, ‘‘ Miss Rich, Building a House of Cards,’ canvas 
244¢ by 2914 inches, an interesting painting by Hogarth 

The new loans from Mr. Havemeyer are hung together in 
company with his three fine Rembrandts, the “ Gilder,” 
and the “Van Beeresteyns,” with the exception of the study 
by Puvis de Chavannes for the Sorbonne decoration, which 
is placed with the old masters’ drawings. Of these, visitors 
will not fail to notice the two largely painted but tiny por- 
traits of Scriverius and his wife, by Franz Hals—small 
panels, 8}¢ by 6 inches in size, bought at the late Secretan 
sale for $9,100 each, an advance of $1,100 each over the price 
brought at the Wilson Sale, in 1881; and the rarely beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Dutch Interior’ of De Hooghe, measuring 264¢ by 22% 
inches—one of the most important examples of this artist, 
admirable in composition and marvelous in light. The Na- 
tional Gallery (England) wished to secure this picture at the 
Secretan sale, and the agent of the English Government 
bid $50,000 for it; but, owing to his failure to receive a dis- 
patch authorizing him to bid yet higher for the picture, it 
was secured for Mr. Havemeyer by his representative, M. 
Durand Ruel. The price of the picture, including auction 
fees, was about $58,000. Corot’s powerful ‘“‘ Burning of 
Sodom’’; a Cuyp (also from the Secretan sale), ‘‘ Artist 
Sketching from Nature,” the artist supposed to be Cuyp 
himself; a beautiful Ziem, ‘Canal in Holland”; two Ori- 
ental landscapes by Deschamps; a Troyon, and a “Still 
Life,” by Kalf, complete this extraordinary collection. 

Newakkg, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
HOUSE SEWAGE AND HOW TO REMOVE IT. 


No more important question addresses itself to all house- 
holders than that relating to the removal of all soiled 
liquids from dwellings or from near proximity thereto. Un- 
fortunately at the beginning we are disturbed by the fact 
that in England and on the Continent this is known as 
house drainage, and so with us the term is sometimes con- 
founded or not fully understood. Besides climate and other 
considerations make it not safe for us to follow all the rules 
laid down by foreign authors. But, fortunately, good use 
has been made of the studies and labors of foreign engi- 
neers, and our own faithful practitioners of the engineering 
art have been able to add much that is valuable. Indeed, 
we are quite justified in speaking of American methods of 
removing and dealing with sewage. The first principle of 
all is that all of these fouled liquids must be gotten away 
from the building, and, unlessthe grounds are of large ex- 
tent, also away from the premises. This is easily done in 
the open country without any system of water carriage; 
but in city life, and especially where a public water supply 
is freely introduced into houses, it seems almost indispen- 
sable to have these liquids conducted away by pipes. 

The principles as to the kind and construction of these 
are plainly laid down. 

The receiving pipes should be of cast iron, and such as 
have been thoroughly tested under proper pressure. At one 
time tarred pipes were preferred, but it has been found that 
the coating was used to fill up minute holes, or to conceal 
them after they had been filled up with soluble material. 
Confidence was also placed in the weight of the pipe until 
it was discovered not to be of equal thickness throughout. 
So this test was not accurate. Fortunately the time has 
come when tested and warranted pipe can be had, altho 
this is not generally put in by plumbers unless the contract 
specifies it. Improved methods are also in use for the com- 
plete joining of the pipes so that there is no risk of leakage 
at joints. It is now well understood that pipes should, as 
far as practicable, be visible, and especially that at the low- 
er part or basement they should not be under the floors, but 
easily within reach. he Durhom system has carried the 
idea of separateness and exposure so far that it is construct- 
ed quite independent of any support from the house and 
would be left standing if the entire building were con- 
sumed. 

It is now also agreed that wash-basins or closets should 
not be in sleeping-rooms, and that even in the bath-rooms 
all fixtures should not too soon join in a common pipe. Not 
only must the traps be distinct, but so located that one will 
not affect the other. 

It is a great fault that in the architects’ specifications for 
buildings or alterations the pipe and fixture is not shown in 
section or elevation like the rest,and so too much of 
detail is left to the plumber. The specifications and draw- 
ings should be in full and the drawings should be framed, 
so as to be preserved, and thus be at hand whenever any re- 
pair work isto be done. There is such variety in basins, 
bath-tubs, closets, ctc., that every item needs to be specified 
so that the best modern appliances can be secured, and 
most of these have been furnished within the last ten or 
fifteen years. Next in importance is the securement of free 
circulation of air through the various pipes that convey 
the sewage. As to this there are two sets of opinions. 
Some claim that the only traps in the whole system should 
be those that are under fixtures, and that there should be 
no trap between the house system and the sewer. In fact 
the introduction of an intermediate trap came from Ameri- 
can custom. It has so commended itself that many English 
engineers now favor it. lt is the more approved method 








ers, or the outside cesspool, if there is connection with it, 
should be kept so well aired as that its air may circulate 
with impunity through the house pipes; but this security is 
very difficult of attainment. There is also much comfort 
in knowing that you are cut off from the foul air of 
other houses and from any that may be gener- 
ated in an outside cesspool. It used to be as- 
serted that the disconnecting trap will become a 
place of deposit, but examination of traps through which 
there is a flowing stream shows that if there is proper fall 
and if the crown of the trap is five or six inches below the 
pipe this will not occur. We, therefore, favor a trap be- 
tween the house system and the outside fall. But in all 
such cases not only should the system of house pipes be 
carried out above the roof, but from the lower main outlet 
pipe just inside of this intercepting trap, there should go 
up to the roof another pipe for ventilation. It is some- 
times forgotten that in order to have circulation of air in 
pipes we need two openings, else the opening made by 
carrying the main pipe to the roof isonly a vent for pent- 
up gases and not a ventilator in the sense of securing a cur- 
rent of air moving through the whole length of the pipes. 
Wemust give plenty of pure circulating air to the inside 
system. Then those low forms of vegetable life which are 
the chief agents in oxidation and nitrification are kept at 
work amid the sewage and on the material that tends to 
collect on the inside of these pipes, and so prevent those 
other forms of life which flourish best without air and be- 
come hazardous to health by the abnormal decomposition 
which they occasion. 

With the best of workmanship secured in eonstruction, it 
is to be remembered, that like most sublunary things, fix- 
tures and pipes will occasionally get out of order and that 
time and rust corrode. So from year to year there should 
be some examination, which is greatly facilitated if the 
working plans were complete and have been carefully 
framed and preserved. While good work if placed so as not 
to settle will last for a long time, too great care cannot be 
taken to remedy in time any defect that may have occurred. 
Often the sinks or other fixtures need to be taken apart and 
carefully cleansed, where the main pipes have kept in good 
order. As to the proper ventilation of fixtures we may have 
occasion to speak at another time. 


SANITARY CONTROL OF HOUSE CONSTRUCTION, 


The time has fully arrived when the necessity of some 
control over buildings in process of construction or of ex- 
tensive alteration must be insisted upon in the interests of 
those who are to live in them and for the general welfare of 
the public. When a house falls down such is the indigna- 
tion and such the verdict of law, that the contractor, if 
found guilty of negligence, goes for years behind prison 
bars. But where one is killed by such an occurrence, hun- 
dreds pine away and die from concealed evils. Besides 
specifications as to the strength of buildings there must, at 
least in all tenement houses, be conditions as to ventilation, 
asto light, as to halls and stairways and fire-escapes, and 
in every house some way of assuring the proper introduc- 
tion and security of all pipes, and especially of those ccn- 
nected with the house drainage or sewerage. 

Strange to say, even where full working plans are fur- 
nished by architects, it has not been common to show the 
pipes and their fixtures in section or elevation. The entire 
plant should be as much shown in detail as any part of the 
building, with all the relations to frame, timbers, floor, 
and to steam and all other pipes. It is best to have an accu- 
rate drawing which can be framed for the bath-room and 
kept as a working basis for all future repairs. 

It is not enough to have the usual four-inch cast iron pipe 
of at least twelve pounds weight per running foot, but 
care must be taken to know that it is of uniform thickness, 
This andall the fixtures must be tested before use. 








School and College. 


It has been decided to establish a School of Philoso- 
phy in Columbia College. The requirements for admission 
are to include a completed course of undergraduate study 
to the close of the junior year. The course of study is to 
embrace instruction in logic, psychology, ethics, history of 
philosophy, pedagogics, the Greek language and literature, 
to include epigraphy and archeology; the Latin language 
and literature, to include epigraphy and archeology; the 
English language and literature, to include Anglo Saxon 
and Gothic; the Teutonic languages and literatures, the 
Romance languages and literatures, Sanskrit and Zend, 
and the Semitic languages. The trustees have also created 
a chair of history in the School of Political Science, and ap- 
pointed Hubert L. Osgood adjunct professor in that de- 
partment. Prof. Augustus C. Merriam has been appointed 
to the professorship of Greek archeology and epigraphy. 
Dr. W. H. Carpenter has been made adjunct professor of 
the Germanic language and literature. The trustees have 
decided to establish a Iniversity Council, which is to be an 
advisory body to act in conjunction with the president of 
the college. Its particular duty will be to advise the presi- 
dent as to all matters affecting the master’s and the doc- 
tor’s degrees, the correlation of courses, the extension of 
university work in new and old fields, and generally as to 
such matters as the president may bring before it. The 
Council is to consist of twelve members—the dean and one 
elected member from the faculty of the School of Philoso- 
phy; the dean and one elected member from the School of 
Political Science; the warden and one elected member from 
the Law School; the dean and one elected member from the 
School of Mines, and the dean and secretary of the board of 
the college from the School of Arts, together with two 
members selected by the president, with special reference to 
securing rounded representation of subjects. The terms of 
the elected and selected members of the Council are to be 
three years; and those first chosen are to arrange themselves 
by lot in classes, so that two shall retire every year. ~ 








has adopted a resolution declaring that inasmuch as the 
university has upon its rolls the names of several women 
students pursuing advanced studies and that more students 
of the same class are likely to be enrolled, the council 
deem it expedient for the corporation to have the co opera- 
tion of representative women who are interested in the pro- 
motion of university work for women in the most advanced 
lines of study and investigation. To this end the council 
has decided to form a ‘‘ Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the University,” to be composed of twelve members to be 
appointed by thecouncil. The committee is to be divided 
into four classes, each class of three retiring yearly. The 
women’s committee will have the use of the council-room 
for its meetings, the power of making its own by-laws, ap- 
pointing its own officers and of formulating whatever plans 
it likes. All its plans and recommendations, however, 
must, as in the case of other committees, be reported to and 
approved by the council. The members of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee appointed are as follows: Class of ’91, 
Mrs. Cornelius Agnew, Mrs. H. C. Bowen and Miss Emily 
Butler; class of 92, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. W. F. 
Cochrane and Mrs. Henry Draper; class of ’93, Mrs. May J. 
Field, Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis and Mrs. St. Clair McKelway; 
class of 94, Mrs, Eugene Smith, Miss Elizabeth Torrey and 
one vacancy. 


. .-The Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., who was 
president of Wesleyan University from 1857 to 1875, and of 
the Northwestern University from 1881, died at Evanston, 
Ill, last week. He was widely known throughout the 
Methodist denomination as an educator, preacher and writ- 
er, and the number of those who came under his teaching 
was large. Both Harvard and Wesleyan conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and that of LL.D., was given by 
Northwestern University. 


-...The anniversary of the Yale Divinity School will 
occur this year nearly one week earlier than usual, on Wed- 
nesday, May 14th. 


-...The Rev. William Frazer McDowell, A.M., of Tiffin, 
O., has been made Chancellor of Denver (Methodist) Uni- 
versity. 








Pebbles, 


A DUTY on hides—the application of the rod to the bad 
boy. 


....Never allude to a dressmaker as Miss Sew-and-sew.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


--..If the boys don’t kiss the misses, then the girls will 
miss the kisses.— Binghamton Leader. 


-.»-Popping the question is simply preliminary to ques- 
tioning the pop.— Binghamton Leader. 


....The real elixir of life has at last been discovered. It 
is a sentence of death by electricity.—Albany Express. 


.... Fashionable ladies are not fond of hard work, and yet 
they know what a toilet is to dress for dinner.—Siftings. 


... A horse has the advantage over a man in one thing. 
He’s worth more after he’s broke than he was befere.— 
Berkshire News. ; 


--.-Countryman (in dime museum): “Say, bub, what 
sort of curiosity be you ?”’ Freak: ‘‘I’m the boy what never 
whistles.’”’—Tezxas Siftings. 


-..-You can always tell a “rising young man” in a 
crowded car. Heis the one who lets some one else do the 
rising.— Yonkers Statesman. 


....-Recent investigation tends to disprove the story of the 
Hoboken lad who was alleged to have eaten so much honey 
that he was attacked by the hives.— American Grocer. 


.... Wife: “‘ You look unusually tired to-night, husband ”’ 
Husband (a carpenter): ‘‘ Yes, the job was a hard one to- 
day,” ‘‘ What were you at?” “Striking.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


....‘‘I am about scared to death. I hear that the Anar- 


-chists have sworn to kill me if they find me. What shall I 


do?” ‘Get a position in a bath house.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


....Mre. Jingle: “ I see that in California they make al- 
cohol out of beets.” Mr. Jangle: ‘‘ That’s nothing. Here 
in the East we make beats out of alcohol.’”’—Lawrence 
American. 


..-- Teacher (to class): “In this stanza, what is meant by 
the line, ‘ The shades of night were falling fast’? Bright 
Scholar: “The people were pulling down the blinds.”— 
Lynn Press, 


....Lady de Primrose: “‘ What do you think of the new 
Duchess *” ‘Mrs. Normanby: ‘Oh, she’s a perfect phono- 
graph!” “I don’t understand. What do you mean? 
“Well, you see, she speaks without thinking.’’—Leslie’s 
Monthly. 


-.-.She: “What does Matthew Arnold mean by ‘sweet- 
ness and light’? He (abruptly): ‘How much do you 
weigh?” She (surprised): “Just 102 pounds. But what in 
the world has that got to du with it?” He: “‘ Why, that’s 
it.”,—Somerville Journal. 


--..-Maginty: “‘What’s that stone shanty in the park, 
Casey?” Casey; ‘“‘That’s a mausoleum, my b’y.” Ma- 
ginty: ‘“‘ And what’s a mausoleum, me boy?” Cusey: “It’s 
ignorant yeare, Dinnis. Sure a mausoleum is a house a 
man lives in afther he’s dead.””—America. 

... The little fishes in the brooks, 

Now lurk around for baited hooks, 

And on the bank as still as death, 

The fishers sit with bated breath. 

P. 8. 
The breath and hook, we wish to state, 
Are served with different kinds of bait. 
— Washington Star, 
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Music. 
THE Metropolitan Musieal Society is an organization so 
superior in its vocal making-up, and at the same time one 
toward which fashionable society in the city is so well 
affected, that its concerts are events of double interest. It 
is now in only its second year of work, but in each of three 
or four concerts—and we include its recent participation 
in a Philharmonic at which the Choral Symphony was 
performed—it has shown the stuff of which it is composed 
to be unmistakably of the best sort, and that it has an able 
and experienced and wide-awake director in Mr. William R. 
Chapman. It has certainly, also convinced us, that it is 
capable of being a most desirable factor in producing 
choral works of the first rank. Quality and not quantity 
is what New York needs in such a mixed and good-sized 
vocal society, just now, and in such a band of good read- 
ers and well-selected voices has its work ready for it, no 
matter what others are in the field. The disbanding of 
the promising Palestrina Society, lately working under Mr. 
Caryl Florio, makes the pesition of the Metropolitan more 
obvious. It must be said that to see its energies devoted to 
such musicasits program on Thursday nigbt madeits only 
concern was anything but a matter of satisfaction to judi- 
cious auditors. It was the Society’s second, and of course 
closing, concert for the season. The Metropolitan Opera 
House presented one of the most splendid audiences a 
choral clubcould ask. The soloists were an especially ac- 
ceptable group of artists—Miss Maud Powell, violinist; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, tenor (his first appearance, by the by, 
in this city tho not at all his first one in America); Mr. Carl 
Faelten, pianist, besides Mr. Clinton Elderand W. E Har- 
per of the Society. The orchestra was that efficient 
one usually conducted by Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
The Society. under the circumstances certainly ought to 
have sung something more dignified and valuable than 
the handful of relative trifles by Kjerulf, Max von Wien- 
zerl, Benedict, Mendelssohn and Garret; and (tho it sounds 
ungracious to add it) the church music by Mr. Gori, of 
this city; and Mr. Parry’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia” Ode and the very 
familiar Tannhaiiser March could not satisfy the manifest 
void in sucha list. We hope that the Metropolitan is set- 
tling down to usefuller work than that done by certain 
singing clubs in the city,even if its patrons are likely to 
be largely of a society sort. Friday’s choice of music is a 
dubious augury. Undoubtedly ears fashionable do not 
want strains too lofty; but -they can be pleased in spite of 
themselves. Fashionable patronage need not, as an abso- 
lute neceasity, paralyze the energies of a society of earnest 
singers or make a discriminating conductor afraid of going 
further afield, than, for instance, on this occasion, toward 
more classic and more worthy compositions. Everything 
was delightfully well sung. We trust next year some- 
thing, at least, will be better worth listening to. The play- 
ing of Listz’s Fourth Rhapsody by Mr. Faelten was excel- 
lent and he also showed his fine technical cultivation in 
the same composer’s ‘“‘ Mefisto’’ Valse. Miss Powell was 
heard to her usual advantage in a “ Romance and Polo- 
naise,” by Mr. H. Holden Huss, an American musician of 
special promise. Mr. Lloyd’s singing, however, naturally 
was the chief solo interest of the evening, and in Handel’s 
* Love in Her Eyes Sits Playing”’ and two other numbers 
by Gounod and Schubert—the Serenade—he scored an im- 
mediate and enthusiastic success. Comparisons are odious; 
but it is just to say that not any such singing of a tenor 
air by Handel has been heard in New York for manya long 
day. He has a _ wonderfully smooth, sweet organ, 
of uncommon volame and it is used with all the skill 
that a natural method and constant training and 
use can bestow, and the timbre of his voice is 
something that the ear seeks for in the tones of a dozen 
prominent and well-trained local tenors and seeks for in 
vain. As we have said, it happens to be Mr. Lloyd’s first 
hearing in the city, but, from the applause of the crowded 
and brilliant audience of Friday, it is nct likely to be his 
last. 

Another largely.attended concert took place the next even- 
ing in the same place, Dr. Hans von Biilow and Mr. 
Eugene d’Albert, making a joint appearance in a fine pro- 
gram that presented Mr. d’Albert in the performance of 
Brahms’s B Flat Pianoforte Concerto, Dr. von Bilow 
and Mr. d’Albert in Bach’s Concerto for two pianos and 
strings, in C Minor, and Dr. von Biilow alone, as conductor 
of the orchestra during the Brahms Concerto, the “ Oberon’”’ 
Overture, Beethoven’s Third ‘‘ Leonore’’ Overture and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony. Mr. d’Albert’s per- 
formance of the Brahms Concerto (where the pianoforte’s 
limited share is compensated by the deep significance of 
almost every phrase in the work) is, undoubtedly, a 
good illustration of what he does very well and what 
he does not do particularly well, as a pianist. _ The first 
movement was a triumph for him, and in the greater part 
of the impassioned second one he was at his best; but 
in the finale he was wanting in adequate clearness 
and expression when it came to several passages that 
require both, if any music for the pianoforte ever does. 
The unevenness of interpretation, that often strikes 
one in his work, came to the front again. That D’Albert 
can be exceedingly expressive in some moods at the piano- 
forte, and that he has remarkable technique, is clear; but 
that he is a moody player and suddenly misses the full sen- 
timent of a composer now and then in a peculiarly imper- 
Ceptive sort of way, even in the case of Brahms, or that he 
cannot get it out of his fingers’ ends, is likewise obvious. 
One comes to the conclusion, sometimes, that the thing he 
Plays best is his own extraordinary concerto—where deficien- 
cies of such a sort are not apt to exist, nor to be so marked, 
to say the least. The playing of the formal and ingeniously 
mechanical old Bach double-concerto by him and Dr. von 

iilow was a memorable performance, and drew forth much 
applause. As to Dr. von Biilow’s traits as a conductor, 
they are so well known (even if his recent American tours 
have limited to two occasions their public illustration) that 
the Mendelssohn Symphony, at least, could not add much 
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a vigor and dramatic+quality came into the Weber and 
Beethoven overtures that gave them a noble dignity. This 
week piano-recitals of Mr. d’Albert at the. Casino will be 
given on three successive days, Mr. Sarasate taking part,as 
formerly, in each program. 

The arrival of- Edward Strauss and the full membership 
of his orchestra is looked for on the day on which this 
paper goes to press, and the usual special convoy of honor 
(which includes a number of ex-Viennese) is likely to bring 
him up the Bay to his summer’s work, in advance of the 
steamer’s making the pier. The first program of the or- 
chestra’s concertsis widely announced, and in its waltzes 
and galops and comic-operetta overtures it is highly charac- 
teristic, to say the least. The readiness of the new Madi- 
son Square Garden, however, is far from complete, tho 


the large auditorium is in good shape for the opening 
night. 








Personalities. 


THE new German Reichstag, recently assembled in Ber- 
lin, in its personal make up presents a strange contrast to 
the average legislative bodies in America. Of the 397 mem- 
bers just one hundred are so called “ grosgrundbesitzer,”’ 
i. ¢., landlords on a large scale; manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers constitute the second element in number, hav- 
ing 74 representatives; of political officials, such as city 
mayors, aldermen, etc., there are 53; lawyers and jurists 
also 53; clergymen, 24, all of whom, with the exception of 
two, belong to the Center or Catholic party; the army and 
the navy have each only one representative. The nobility 
furnishes no fewer than 125 members, of whom 8 are of 
royalrank. The other professions, such as medicine, liter. 
ature, journalism, etc., appear 40 strong. Of the jurists 
proper the Center has as many as18. The landlords belong 
almost to a man tothe Conservative and Catholic parties, 
about one-half of the editors are ‘‘advanced’”’ men. The 
only “‘chimney-sweep master’’ in the Parliament of course 
belongs to the “ black’ party; i. e., is an Ultramontane. 
The majority of the Social Democrats are cigar-makers, al- 
tho six of them claim to be litterateurs, and three editors. 
The religious profession of 215 members is Protestantism, 
of 147 Roman Catholicism, of 5 Judaism, while 20, all of 
them Socialists, declare they have no religion. The oldest 
thember is Moltke, now ninety; the youngest is Count von 
Minch, who is twenty-six years of age. One of the most re- 
markable features in the personal complexion of the body 
is that one of the Social Democrats is a member of an old 
noble family. 





....-Constantine Constantinowitz, the Grand Duke, who 
was recently arrested for publishing a revolutionary poem, 
is a nephew of the Czar himself and was arrested at the 
command of his Imperial Majesty. The royal poet is still 
a young man, having been born in 1858. In 1886 he 
published his first collection of poems, under the name of 
Constantin Romanow, the family name of the royal house 
of Russia. Since 1886 a number of his poems have appeared 
in various conservative papers, such as the Nowa Vremja, 
the Moskowsk. Vjebom. Two new volumes of poems from 
his pen appeared in 1889, the profits from which were 
appointed to be used for charitable purposes. In this same 
year the Czar appointed his gifted relative President of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, in the place of the 
deceased Minister of the Interior, Count Tolstoi. The 
poem which caused the displeasure of the Czar was 
published only a few weeks ago, and is claimed to have been 
a strong factor in exciting the recent revolutionary 
movements among the Russian university students. It is 
an appeal to liberty and conveys sentiments, which, to say 
the very least, are entirely unexpected from such a source. 


..--The will of Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer has just been proved 
and it has been found that, carryirg out the wishes of her 
late husband, the poetess has bequeathed, with the excep- 
tion of a few legacies, the whole of her personal estate of 
£63,000 to charitable and educational establishments for 
women. Mrs. Pfeiffer was an enthusiastic friend of all 
movements for women’s progress, and her sex will now be 
further benefited by her handsome legacy. Her late hus- 
band, it seems, held the opinion that boys should never 
have money left them, but that they should all be brought 
up to work—a theory, of course, which, if carried out by all, 
would place all the money of the country in the hands of 
women except such as men could earn for themselves. Mrs. 
Pfeiffer, has, in view of this theory, left all her late hus- 
band’s property for the establishment of cottage homes for 
girls, so that not a penny belonging to this remarkable 
couple has been devoted to any purpose except the benefit 
of women. The “Jiirgen Edward Pfeiffer Homes” are 
already in course of construction at Putney. 


...-Madame Tschebrikova has not been released, but has 
been transported to Penza, in the Caucasus, and placed 
there under strict police surveillance. She has been con- 
veyed to her destination ina kibitka or cellular carriage 
without windows, and under an escort of gendarmes, rap- 
idly driven over bad roads, and with no halts except in the 
open country, where there was no inn to afford her a few 
hours’ rest; she has been abominably fed and denied all 
companionship. The transportation of the high-spirited 
lady who dared to tell Alexander III the truth about the 
condition of his Empire seems to have been accomplished 
under every conceivable condition of hardship. It may be 
that the Czar intended to release Madame Tschebrikova, 
but autocrats have but little effective power over the bureau- 
crats who govern in their names. 


....Prof. R. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, has 
started for Greece, where he will spend a year as director 
of the American School of Archeology at Athens. He was 
serenaded on the night before his departure, and presented 
with a gold-headed cape by one of ‘his classes. 








DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate the followingjresolutions were adopted, 
an unusually large number of Senators being present: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate has heard with great sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. James B. Beck, late a Senator from the State 
of Kentucky. 

* Resolved, That a committee of seven Senators be appointed 
by the President pro tempore to take order for superintending 
the funeral of Mr. Beck which will take place to-morrow, Tues- 
day,in the Senate Chamber, at one o’clock P.M., and that the 
Senate will attend the same. 

“ Resolved, That as a further mark of the respect entertained 
by the Senate for his memory, his remains be removed from 
Washington to Kentucky in charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms and 
attended by the committee which shall have full power to carry 
this resolution into effect. 

** Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings 
to the House of Representatives, and invite the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend the funeral to-morrow, Tuesday, at one 
o’clock, and to appoint a like committee. 

* Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the 
United States and the members of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice 
and the associate Justices of the Supreme Court, and the diplo- 
matic corps to attend the funeral in the Senate Chamber. 


* Resolved, Asafurther mark of respect that the Senate do 
now adjourn.” 


....-A dispatch to The Chronicle, of San Francisco, from 
Needles, Cal., says: ‘‘ The first train to cross the Atlantic 
and Pacific cantilever bridge passed over at 2 o’clock this 
aiternoon, allowing travel to be resumed after thirty hours’ 
interruption caused by a washout. The bridge is 990 feet 
long, the span 660 feet between the main piers, the longest 
span of that type in America. Five passenger trains held 
on each side of the river by the washout proceeded at 3 
o’clock. The formal opening of the bridge will probably 
occur on May 20tb.”’ 


...-The $10,000,000 which Chicago promised Congress it 
would contribute to the success of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion will be raised in stock subscriptions and no bonds will 
be issued. This decision was reached by the Ways and 
Means Committee. The reports at the last meeting were so 
encouraging that the Committee was moved to take this 
action, and now it is announced that there will be no mar- 
gin in bonds for people to take who do not want to sub- 
scribe stock. 


....Several violent storms in the form of tornadoes oc- 
cured in different parts of North Missiouri on May 10th 
and 11th, and a large amount of property was destroyed 
and several persons killed. In Harrison County, a num- 
ber of houses and barns were demolished and a large 
amount of farm property injured. 


....The House bill for the classification of worsted cloths, 
as woolens, was passed by a vote of 32 to 20..... The Pen- 
sian Appropriation Bill, appropriating $97,090,761 for the 
next fiscal year, was passed, with an amendment inereas- 
ing the number of pension agents (with a salary of $4,000) 
from 18 to 20. 


...-On the Lehigh Valley Railroad, on May 11th, an en- 
gine, drawing a large train at a slow rate, exploded. The 
fireman and engineer were killed. 


....ln the House of Representatives the week has been 
devoted to the Tariff discussion. 


a 
FOREIGN. 7 

.... The steamer “Zealandia,” which arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the 10th instant, brings from Samoa particulars of 
the signing of the treaty by King Malietoa and the Ameri- 
can, British and German consuls on April 19th. Great in- 
terest was manifested in the affair, and a large number of 
the natives and nearly all the white population of Apia 
assembled around the house where the treaty was ratified. 
The King and the three consuls gathered around the ta- 
ble in the King’s house, on which a copy of the treaty was 
placed. A certificate was read and translated, and then 
handed to Malietoa, whosigned it. The three consuls then 
attached their signatures. Several days before the treaty 
was ratified the three consuls sent a letter to Malietoa in- 
closing a copy of the treaty as adopted by the Berlin Con- 
ference, and giving the following explanation: 


“This treaty will allow the people of Samoa to form a govern- 
ment undertheir own native King, strong enough to prevent 
further civil war and to keep peace and good order in Samoa, 
thus offering every security for the future weifare of its people. 
The carrying out of the provision, will, it is true, cause consider- 
able expense, but it is not on the shoulders of the people of Sa- 
moa, but it ison those of the foreign residents of the island that 
the heavier part of these charges is laid. It will therefore be for 
Samoan people, that this general act be asa whole, assented to 
and accepted by the Government of Samoa.” 


...-Advices from Sydney, New South Wales, state that 
the greatest flood in the history of Australia occurred 
April 18th, at Bourke, on the river Darling. The river 
broke through the embankment surrounding the town 
and submerged it to a depth of three feet. Bourke is now 
in the midst of an island sea forty miles wide, and many 
of the buildings are collapsing. 


....The Independance Belge, of Brussels, says that the 
English, German, Italian, French and Portuguese repre- 
sentatives at the Anti-Slavery Conference have approved 
Belgium’s proposal for a revision of the Congo State Act in 
the direction of empowering all States having territory in 
the Congo basin to levy ad-valorem duties on imports. 


..--Barons Alphonse and Nathaniel Rothschild, of 
Frankfort, have warned Emperor Francis Joseph and 
Count Von Taafe, Minfster of the Interior, that if oppres- 
sion of the Jews is continued at Vienna they will be forced 
to transfer their business there to Pesth, where, they claim, 
the leading banks will follow them. 
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THE VOTE ON REVISION. 


WE are gratified to have been able to give so fully and 
promptly, for the benefit of our readers in general, the 
vote of the presbyteries on the revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. The stated clerks of the pres- 
byteries have very kindly assisted us in carrying out 
this plan and have enabled us to keep in advance of all 
our contemporaries in exhibiting the returns of the vote. 
We hereby return to them our cordial thanks. 

There has been a strong desire to have the details of 
the vote in each presbytery. We have given these de- 
tails from week to week for most of the presbyteries; 
but have not tabulated them. This week we have gath- 
ered them together and put them into the table in our 
department of ‘* Religious Intelligence,” in the place of 
the columns heretofore allotted to ‘“ ministers” and 
** communicants.” 

We presume that most of our Presbyterian readers 
will want to study the table for themselves. They will 
notice that almost a score of presbyteries have voted 
unanimously one way or the other. The majority of 
these, however, have gone solidly against revision. 
The largest total vote is of course that of the 
Presbytery of New York, which gives sixty- 
four for revision and fifteen against; the majority for 
revision being forty-nine. The Brooklyn Presbytery, it 
is worthy of note, gives precisely the same majority for 
revision. The largest vote against revision is that given 
by the Presbytery of Huntingdon, Penn. Out of seven- 
ty-three votes only two go for revision, the majority 
against revision being sixty-nine. This is the largest 
majority given by any of the presbyteries, either for or 
against revision, With a few presbyteries yet to be 
heard from, the footings show that 3,334 votes have been 
cast for revision, and 2,332 against—the vote in favor of 
revision being one-half larger than that against, These 
figures include both ministers and elders. 

We have returns from all the presbyteries except five: 
Of the 208 reporting, 183 have voted for revision; sixty- 
nine against revision, and six have declined or failed to 
vote, 
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THE LEAPHART INCIDENT. 


WE may seem to depreciate the importance of the 
affair by calling it an incident, but it is our purpose not 
to make much of it, but entirely to ignore it as any indica- 
tion of a race-issve, and simply to treat it as a regretta- 
ble occurrence, characteristic, perhaps, of the local 
civilization, but going no further than to show the local 
view of the offense of lynching, and not rising to the 
importance of an event. . We shall take our facts not at 
all from any Northern paper, which might be suspected 
of sectional color, but wholly from the Charleston, S. 
C., News and Courier. . 

Willie Leaphart, who, we believe, was colored, was 
tried and convicted in Lexington, 8. C., of an outrageous 
assault on a white girl, and was sentenced to be hanged 
April 11th. Upon an affidavit and other evidence pur- 
porting to show that he had not been guilty of the 
crime, his attorney and Judge Wallace, who sentenced 
him, requested Governor Richardson to reprieve him, 
with a view to application for a new trial, and also to 
bring him to Columbia for safe-keeping. The Governor 
was impressed by the character of the evidence, reprieved 
him for four weeks, and had him brought to Columbia, 
unknown to the citizens of Lexington. 

Discovering that he had been removed from Lexing- 
ton, the citizens of that place held un indignation meet- 
ing and declared that the act was an insult to their law- 
abiding eharacter, and appointed a committee of their 
best men to visit Columbia and secure the return of 
Leaphart to the county jail. They persuaded Judge 
Wallace that it would be safe, and he wrote a letter to 
Governor Richardson, from which we take the following 
extract: 

“Several gentlemen, who are here as a committee ap” 
pointed by a public meeting held yesterday at Lexington, 
have stated to me that the citizens of that county regard 
the removal of Willie Leaphart from that county jail as an 
undeserved reproach upon them as citizens of a law abid- 
ing community; and the gentlemen of the committee, fif- 
teen in number, propose to pledge their honor as gentie- 
men for the personal safety of Willie Leaphart as long as 
he is in the custody of the Sheriff of Lexington, and until 
he is delivered in due course of law, or has suffered the 
judgment of the law pronounced by a court of law of com- 
petent jurisdiction.” 

Accordingly Judge Wallace advised that Willie Leap- 
hart be returned to the Lexington jail. To this letter 
the fifteen Lexington gentlemen signed their names as 
‘* agreeing to the conditions imposed.” The Governor 
accordingly returned the prisoner to Lexington jail. 

Three weeks later, at two o’clock Monday morning, 
May 5th, Willie Leaphart was shot to death by a mob of 
Lexington citizens, The mob went to the sleeping 
apartment of the sheriff, burst open the door, demanded 
the keys, and after twenty minutes of expostulation on 
his part, he says, persuaded him to go with them and 
unlock the cells, He could not make the key work in 
the cell occupied by Willie Leaphart, and altho only he 
and his little son knew the combination, another man 
there said he could unlock the door, and he took the key 
and did it. They attempted to take the Negro outand hang 
him in the yard of the lawyer who was his counsel; 
but he defended himself with a stick, and they shot him, 
firing hundreds of charges. The coroner called a jury 
to meet the next morning, Tuesday, at nine o’clock, and 
pass on the cause of Willie Leaphart’s death, and tele- 
graphed Solicitor Nelson to come from Columbia to at- 
tend. He did so, but found the body had already been 
buried. A physician testified that the prisoner’s head 
was shot all to pieces. The South Carolina papers united 
in giving the facts, and said that the fifteen Lexington 
gentlemen were left in an undesirable position. We may 
add that testimony was given before the coroner by a 
citizen that he was balted by a volunteer sentry two 
hours before the lynching, and went back to bed, and 
that he heard men riding through the town in carriages 
and on horseback. 

Now for the evidence on which a new trial for Willie 
Leaphart was asked. His lawyer, a citizen of Lexington, 
says he believed him innocent of the crime charged, and 
therefore defended him, He presented to the Governor 
affidavits to the effect that the girl on whom the assault 
was said to have been made, had written to her father 
that no such assault was made and that the Negro only 
tried to rob her, and choked her when she tried 
to scream, and that she did not know whether it 
was Willie Leaphart or not. She was said to bea girl 
of suspicious character and under the control of a 
man who persuaded her to give testimony against the 
prisoner. None of her relatives were at the trial, and 
her letters home were offered, and an affidavit from her 
brother to the effect that the charge against the prisoner 
was hot true. The evidence presented to the Governor, 
mainly collected for the counsel of the prisoner by one 
Miller, a deputy United States Marshal, was conclusive 
that the prisoner was not guilty of the charge of which 
he had been convicted, and pointed to spite on the part 
of asingle man. The prisoner’s lawyer was driven with 
his family out of Lexington to Columbia, and Miller, who 
collected the new evidence was arrested and put in jail 
on charge of forging thedocuments, It is now asserted 
that they are all forgeries by this United States Marshal 
—letters, affidavits and all; and so the case stunds, 
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Charleston papers; and is it too much to say that it must 
indicate something as to the character of the civilization 
of Lexington County? The whole local sentiment justi- 
fies what civilized people at a distance would generally 
regard as questionable if not improper. 





THE LOVING GOD. 


JOHN, in his First Epistle, says that ‘‘ God is love.’ 

(Ll John iv, 8.) He does not say that God is benevolent, 
or that he loves. He uses the abstract for the concrete, 
and declares God to be love in the most absolute and 
unqualified sense. He had previously said tt at ‘‘ God is 
light” in a sense equally absolute and unqualified. 

The proof of the statement is furnished in these words: 
‘In this was manifested the love of God toward us, be- 
cause that God sent his only begotten Son into the world 
that we might live through him.” Developing this 
thought, the Apostle adds the following language: 
‘*Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation [hilasmos] 
for our sins.” (I John iv,9, 10.) The reference here is 
to the historic Jesus of Nazareth, of whom John speaks 
as the ‘‘only begotten Son” of God, as being sent by 
God into the world, and as being thus sent to be ‘‘ the 
propitiation [hilasmos] for our sins,” to the end that ‘‘we 
might live through him.” In regard to this Jesus con- 
sidered as a ‘“‘ propitiation for our sins, the Apostle had 
already said: ‘‘ And he is the propitiation [hilasmos] for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.” (I John, ii, 2.) 

The thought in John’s mind was that Jesus Christ 
himself, considered in the nature and dignity of his 
person, in the object for which he came into the world, 
and in what he suffered as ‘‘the propitiation for our 
sins,” is pre-eminently the proof «f God’s love. He se- 
lects and emphasizes this particular evidence as the one 
of greatest importand significance. ‘‘ In this was mani- 
fested the love of God toward us,” as nowhere else 
manifested. Christ, incarnated in the flesh and dying 
for sin and sinners in the flesh, is the climax and the 
crown of all the proofs that ‘‘ God is love.” He demon- 
strates the love of God in the most stupendous sacrifice 
ever made, 

Christ spoke of himself with equal emphasis as tbe 
expression of God’s love. To Nicodemus he said: ‘‘ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into 
the world tocondemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” (John iii, 16,17.) This 
is the explanation which Christ gave of himself to the 
Jewish ruler. He stood before that ruler as a preacher 
of the love of God, not simply toward the Jewish peo- 
ple, but toward the world, and of himself as the expres- 
sion of this love. 

The pen of Paul was often eloquent and intense with this 
thought. To the Romans he said: ‘‘But God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” (Rom. v,8.) Heaisosaid in this same 
Epistle that God ‘* spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all,” and inferred from the largeness of 
this gift that with him he would ‘freely give us all 
things.” (Rom. viii, 32). To the Ephesians he spoke of 
God as “‘ rich in mercy,” and ‘‘ for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins,” 28 
quickening ‘‘ us together with Christ.” (Eph. ii, 4, 5.) 
Of Christ he spoke as the ‘‘ unspeakable gift.” (II. Cor. 
ix, 15.) ‘* The riches of his grace ” is a favorite expres- 
sion of Paul for the love of God as manifested in and 
through Christ. (Eph. i, 7.) He exclaims: ‘‘ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ.” (Eph. i, 3.) 

The Bible thus proclaims thedove of God to this guilty 
and sin-cursed world. It points our thoughts to Christ 
and his work as the most conspicuous and impressive 
proofof thislove. While it is true, as James declares, 
that ‘‘ every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom there is no variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing,” itis also true that the greatest of all the gifts of 
God to man is Christ himself. He came from Heaven to 
earth as God’s special messenger, for a special purpose, 
and to do a special work. The Christolozy of the Bible 
is that part of it which most perfectly reveals God, and 
so reveals him as to bring into the field of our vision the 
great plan of God’s love for our salvation. 

We have in this place a crucified Christ; and in re- 
spect to this fact Guizot has forcibly said that ‘‘ Jesus 
crucified is God’s charity toward man.” This is a most 
striking statement of a Scripture thought. The death 
of Christ is, according tothe Bible, the means of our 
salvation; and that death God appointed for this gra- 
cious purpose. Paul’s statement on this point is in these 
words: ‘f Whom [Christ] God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time 
his righteousnes, that he might be just and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. iii, 25, 26.) 
The suffering and sin-atoning Christ was such by the 
appointment and arrangement of God. He was 
“delivered by the determinate counsel and fore 





It is an extraordinary story, all taken from the 
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ings and death ‘the requisite conditions might be sup- 
plied for the exercise of God’s love and mercy in the 
pardon of sin and the salvation of sinners. (Acts ii, 
28.) This delivery was. no after-thought with God; but 
was in the plan that brought Christ into this world, and 
made him an atoning victim on Calvary. Paul’s doc- 
trine is that ‘‘ Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures”; and in God’s philosophy of salvation it was 
necessary that, ‘‘in bringing many sons unto glory,” 
the Captain of their salvation should be thus made ‘per- 
fect through sufferings.” (I Cor. xv, 3, and Heb. ii, 10.) 
Whether we can or cannot understand all the reasons 
for this necessity, and precisely how the death of Christ 
serves the purpose assigned to it, is a matter of no con- 
sequence, so far as the fact of our faith therein is con- 
cerned. 

What we then havein the Bible is the glorious propo- 
sition that ‘‘God is love,” and that, in a conspicuous 
and transcendent manner, outshining all other proofs, 
the love of Godis manifested to this world in and 
through Christ. Here is the proof that ought to fill all 
hearts with gratitude and win all hearts back to God. 
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THE TARIFF DISCUSSION. 


THE discussion on the McKinley bill was opened last 
week by Mr. McKinley himself in a speech remarkable 
for its grasp of the whole subject and for the clearness 
with which it explained the various points of the 
bill. The tariff question was so fully discussed in 
the campaign of 1888, and has been so thoroughly 
threshed over since, that it is ecarcely possible that any- 
thing new can be said upon it. For this reason we im- 
agine that the discussion in Congress will be much 
shorter than that on the Mills billtwo years ago. The 
general public are evincing very little interest in it, the 
attendance last week being comparatively small. 

The report accompanying the bill went very thorough- 
ly into the principles involved in the idea of Protection, 
presenting them as lucidly as it is possible to present 
them in a document of that kind. The task that was 
left to Mr. McKinley was to go over the bill in detail and 
to give the reasons for the changes made. He showed 
that the bill is as liberal as possible with respect to the 
importation of raw materials. There has been a per- 
sistent clamor for the introduction of raw materials 
free of duty. Mr. McKinley pointed to the fact, which 
many seem to be ignorant of or to have forgotten, that 
ninety per cent. of the duty on all raw materials im- 
ported is returned to the importer when thcse materials 
are manufactured for export to foreign countries. The 
demand for free raw materials has been based chiefly on 
the gr-und that if the manufacturer had them he could 
not only supply the home market but could export a 
considerable amount for the supply of the foreign mar- 
ket. Under the present law the manufacturer can get 
all the raw materials he wants for this purpose on pay- 
ment of only ten per cent. of the present rates of duty. 
The McKinley bill, however, proposes to increase the 
drawback from ninety to ninety-nine per cent., so that 
practically all raw materials desired to be manufactured 
for export may be received free of duty. 

After discussing the changes in the wool, the metal, 
and the agric:ltural products schedules, he passed to the 
free list and showed why eighteen articles now on the 
free list are to be placed on the dutiable list, and why 
forty-eight articles which now pay duties have been 
placed on the free list. Following in the line of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s letter of acceptance, he argued that the 
most imyortant market for American producers is the 
American market, and said that the organized opposi- 
tion to the present bill came from the consignees here 
and the consignors and merchants abroad, because the 
result would be to check their business. And the fact 
that the foreign press was strongly opposed to the bill 
is to be explained on the same ground. 

The debate on the other side was led by Mr. Mills, the 
sponsor of the famous Mills bill of two yearsago. He 
presented the argument from that point of view with 
great ability; but the effect of his speech was somewhat 
marred by bis attempts at sarcasm and humor. The 
fatal weakness of his argument is that which character- 
izes all arguments agaiust Protection. Referring to the 
surplus he said that it was due to the fact that the in- 
dustries of the country had developed until they pro- 
duced fifteen per cent. more than could be consumed in 
thiscountry. What is this but evidence of the sound- 
ness of the principle of Protection? We have enjoyed 
Protection for nearly thirty years and the country has 
never reached so high a degree of prosperity as now, 
and yet Mr. Mills insists that if the present tariff policy 
is pursued, the ‘‘ smoke-stacks of Pennsylvania will have 
to be utilized for the study of the laws of the heavens.” 
He maintained, against experience, that increased 
imports increase the demand for American labor. 
This is a maxim which seems to us not only 
contrary to experience, but contrary to common sense. 
One of his points against Protection was that if Protec- 
tion develops home industries, why not put a “ prohibi- 
tory duty on tea and develop the sassafras industry of 
the country?” This may have been considered smart 
on his side of the House; but it bas no place in a serious 
discussion of the tariff. 

We presume that most of the Members will insist upon 
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being heard upon the bill, that their constituents may 
know that they are doing their duty. But we assume 
that the speeches on both sides will follow in the line of 
those of Messrs. McKinley and Mills, that for the most 
part they will be brief, and that the discussion will be 
ended in ten or twelve days. The bill has been so thorough- 
ly worked over and so keenly scrutinized, that there is 
little reason for prolonged consideration of it. We want 
to see it become a, law as speedily as possible, and we do 
not fear that the results will bring disaster to the Re-- 
publican Party, and certainly not to the country. 


- 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN WISCONSIN. 


THE opponents of ‘he Bennett law in Wisconsin held 
a meeting last week and decided to call a convention 
for June 4th of allwho wish to make common cause 
against that law. At ghis convention resolutions will 
be proposed demanding its unconditional repeal. Inthe 
conference last week there were represented, it is stated, 
the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic and other German 
Churches, 

It is now quite certain that the Bennett law will be 
the absorbing political issue of the next election. Re- 
cently, at the invitation of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, a conference was held to decide what should be 
the attitude of the party toward the law. It is stated 
that the outcome of the meeting was in favor of some 
modification, tho Governor Hoard stands squarely by 
the law and thinks the Republican Party should do the 
same. The motive of the party for changing its position, 
if it should change its position, would be that a large 
proportion of the German vote is usually given for the 
Republican ticket, and if the Democratic Party makes 
repeal a plank of its platform there would be danger 
that many German Republicans would vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket and leave the Republican Party in a mi- 
nority. This is the present situation; altho since the 
election in Milwaukee of a Democratic Mayor upon this 
issue, the feeling has, it 1s said, been growing in favor 
of standing by the Bennett law. The strongest oppo- 
sition to it is, of course, in cities like Milwaukee having 
a large foreign population. 

The law is being severely denounced by Lutheran 
publications and conferences as well as in the Catholic 
press. Whatis the meaning of the strong opposition to 
it? It has been generally supposed that the opposition was 
due to the fact that the law required that all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen should have in- 
struction in the English language for a period of at least 
twelve weeks in every year. This was regarded as a 
blow at the parochial school system of the Lutherans 
and Catholicsand other denominations. But this is not 
the ground on which some of the opponents, at least, 
base their opposition to the law. Ata recent meeting of 
the Northwestern district of the Lutheran Joint Synod, 
of Ohio, which embraces Wisconsin with other States, 
a series of resolutions was adopted respecting the com- 
pulsory laws of both Wisconsin and Illinois. The reso- 
lutions declare that Lutherans are in no sense opponents 
of the common-school system; that they recognize that 
the English language is the official language of this 
country, and must continue so to be, and that “all 
children should learn it.” ° 

The issue, as stated by this conference, is, it will be ob- 
served, not that of language, but altogether another issue, 
It is, that the public schools are non-religious and that it 
is ‘* a sacred matter of conscience to establish and main- 
tain our own Christian schools.” It is an objection, 
enot against the Bennett law, solely, but against the 
public school system itself, as it appears to us, tho the 
Conference aftirms, in the same breath, that it is not 
opposed to that system. 

The Lutheraner, of St. Louis, the organ of the largest 
Lutheran body in this country, and a leading supporter 
of parochial schools, declares that the requirement that 
instruction shall be given in English is not the feature 
of the Bennett law at which opposition is directed. We 
quote what it says on this point, at some length: 





- “Not only has the English a place in the curriculum of 
our schools, but it is treated as a second mother tongue, 
and ina number of branches is the medium of instruc- 
tion. It may be that here and there in the country dis- 
tricts this plan is not fully carried out; but these are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, the removal of which is our constant 
endeavor. 

“The synods which urge the duty upon parents of hav- 
ing their children educated in the Christian schools at the 
same time emphasize the duty of providing such instruc- 
tion in English, that the children may be able to take their 
place in a community in which the English is the prevail- 
ing language. When it comes to statistics, it may turn out 
to be that, on the whole, the public schools accomplish 
no better results in the English than do the parochial 
schools. The German Lutherans are opposed to the Ben- 
nett law, not because it demands a certain amount of 
English, but because this law is a gross interfererce of the 
State in the domain of the Church. For, according to the 
Bennett law, it is possible to compel parents to educate 
their children in the public schools, where no religious in- 
struction is imparted, even if the children in the parochial 
schools know three times as much English as the law de- 
mauds.”’ 

Prof, E. J. Wolf, of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, in Gettysburg, Penn., in an article contributed to 





The Christian at Work, denounces the Bennett law as 


‘*a wanton and cruel invasion of their [‘‘ pious foreign- 
ers’”’] sacred right to educate their offspring m the best 
manner possible under the abnormal and temporary 
conditions.” He says that these ‘‘ pious foreigners” are 
‘* denied the inalienable right of teaching their children 
the oracles of God.” He makes the issue one of relig- 
ious liberty, asking : 

“ For what is religious liberty if it does not include the 
privilege of giving public religious instruction tothe young; 
if it does not allow Christian people to select Christian 
teachers who will daily instruct their offspring in the 
tenets of their religion?”’ 

It is quite clear from these quotations that the law is 
regarded as an interference with the right to establish 
parochial echools in which religious instruction shall be 
given. Now, if the law denies that right, it is indeed 
what Professor Wolf terms it, ‘‘ an outrage.” But the 
law does not propose any such interference, nor does it, 
in our judgement, warrant it. The provisions of the 
law are in brief ‘as follows: 

Section I provides that ‘every parent, or other person, 
having under his control a chiid between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years, shall annually cause such child to at- 
tend some public or private day school in the city, town or 
district in which he resides, fora period of not less than 
twelve weeks in each year.”’ 

Section II prescribes that for “‘every neglect of such 
duty the person having such control and so offending shall 
forfeit to the use of the public school of such city, town or 
district asm not less than three dollars, nor more than 
twenty dollars.”’ Another section provides “that no school 
shall be regarded as a school under this act unless there 
shall be taught therein, as part of the elementary educa- 
tion of children, reading, writing, arithmetic and United 
States history, in the English language.”’ 

There is not a word in the statute, so far as we can 
discover, that proposes or authorizes or countenances 
any oppesition to or interference with religious instruc- 
tion in private schools. The religious element is not 
taken into account at all. While such instruction can- 
not be given in the State schools, because of a constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting it, this law does not propose 
to prohibit it in private schools. If it did, it would be 
an unwarranted invasion of parental] rights and the 
rights of conscience, and there would be a unanimous 
demand by the people of Wisconsin that it should be 
swept from the statute books. 

The only penalty pronounced by the law for offenses 
committed against its provisions, is pronounced against 
those parents who neglect or refuse to send their chil- 
dren to schools where the branches prescribed are 
taught in the English language. If, as has been stated, 
the parochial schools almost without exception give in- 
struction in the English language as well as in the Ger- 
man, they are schools such as the Jaw recognizes; and 
parents who send their children to them are not offend- 
ers against the law. There is no proposal that the paro- 
chial schools shall be invaded or discontinued, or that 
those having them in charge shall in any way be pun- 
ished; but the law simply holds parents responsible for 
non-compliance with the provision requiring instruction 
in the English branches. If there are parochial scheols 
in which the English branches are rot taught, the chil- 
dren in attendance thereon must, for a period of twelve 
weeks in every year, be sent to a public school, or toa 
school where the English branches are taught. It 
stated that Mr. Christ. Koerner, a member of the Wis- 
conain bar, recently collated the statistics of the three 
hundred and ninety-six Protestant parochial schools in 
Wisconsin; and he found that of the three hundred and 
fifty which reported, there were only two in which no 
instruction was given in English, or where the children 
did not for a longer or shorter period also attend the 
public schools. 

It seems to us that the opposition to the Bennett law 
is based upon a misinterpretation of its provisions. If, 
as has been alleged, the fundamental branches are 
taught in English in all or nearly all the parochial 
schools, the law imposes no hardships upon these 
schools. If they are already complying with the re- 
quirements of the law why should the law be deemed 
obnoxious? It is not made obligatory upon children to 
attend the public school, where no religious instruction 

is given or can be given. They may attend parochial 
schools, or any other private day-schools, providing the 
English branches are taught therein for a period of at 
least twelve weeks every year. Parents, if they choose, 
can send their children to the public schools for this 
period, and then send them for the rest ef the year to 
parochial schools. There does not seem to us to be the 
slightest ground for alleging interference with the right 
of religious instruction in parochial schools, nor the 
slightest reason for saying that anybody’s religious lib- 
erty is infringed. The whole question turns vpon the 
right of a State to make education compulsory. If the 
State bas this right—(and we do not understand that it is 
questioned either in Wisconsin or elsewhere, it certainly 
ought not to be by Lutherans, for Luther himself, in a 
letter written in 1524, used these words: ‘I maintain 
that the civil authorities are under obligation to compel 
the people to send their children to school”)—then the 
State clearly has the right to define what that instruc- 
tion shall be. This is all that the Wisconsin law pro- 
poses to do. It was passed, we understand, withouta sin- 





gle yote in opposition, Furthermore it is stated that 
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it is simply the Illinois law modified. The Illinois law 
was drafted, we are informed, by Mr. Forch, a Lu- 
theran, assisted by two Roman Catholics, and by Adolph 
Kraus, a German, and was approved by A. C. Hesing, a 
Roman Catholic, and by Messrs. Nettlehorst, Raster, 
Vocke and Richburg, Lutherans. 





- 





DON’T. 

Don’t corrupt the English language. For exam- 
ple: 

Don’t drop the r sound in such words as lord, bird, etc. 
Don’t confound lord and laud, Don’t pronounce father 
and farther precisely alike. We know perfectly well 
that it is English to do so,and that leading English 
orthoepists are sanctioning the vulgar practice. We 
know that Ellis talks about the r sound as silent, or as a 
mere glide; but let it remain as long as possible the rule 
of cultivated speakers on this side of the Atlantic to 
pronounce the r distinctly in both accented and un- 
accented syllables in all cases. Let them say hard 
and not hahd, speaker and not speakah. Let us put up 
a wall of defense against the English corruptions which 
are crossing to this country. 

Don’t give up the full diphthongal sound of longo. Don’t 
pronounce glory in the feeble, attenuated English style. 
It is come to be a fashion now to drop the final oo sound 
of the diphthongal long 0, to pronounce the vowelas if it 
were simply prolonged from that which the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table denounces in such words as coat or 
colt, This ‘‘gld-5-ry” is simply detestable, and is one of the 
products of an affected English Church-service reading 
style. Weare well aware that it has got into our non- 
Episcopal puipits, and that one or two of our most dis- 
tinguished divines hereabouts have this vivious pronun- 
ciation. It should be marked and avoided. 

Don’t say evil or devil. Theiin the last syllable of 
these words is silent, as much so asthe ein heaven. This 
is another of the liturgical affectations of would-be 
purists which our pulpits are taking up and making 
more or less popular, but which disgust an intelligent 
ear. Don’t say Gard or Gord for God. This is the 
worst of all. 

Don’t write “ any one” and “‘ every one ” as one word. 
Divide them just as you do “every man” and “ any 
man.” The word one maintains its distinctive sense 
and has not become incorporated with the adjective 
pronoun, as the word body has in anybody. This 
is another modern English corruption. 

Don’t say ‘‘ these kind of men”; ‘ this sort of a man”; 
or ‘*I can prevent him doing it.” Don’t use will for 
shall, or would for should. Use the English language 
without abusing it either English-wise or American- 
wise. 


_— 





THE SUPREME COURT CORRECTING ITSELF. 


THE Christian Advocate, in a long editorial), said, Jast 
week, that the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the “‘ original package” question 
is contrary to the doctrines of the same court as adopted 
forty years ago, when it held that “the general statute 
of the State prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
without license from the municipal authorities, includ- 
ing liquors brought from another State and sold by the 
importer in the original barrel or package,” is not in vi- 
olation of the Constitution of the United States. We 
presume that the Advocate, in this statement, refers to 
what are known as the License Cases (5 How., 504), con- 
sidered and decided in 1846, in which Chief-Justice 
Taney delivered the opinion of the court. One of these 
cases was that of Pierce vs. New Hampshire. *‘The 
plaintiffs in error” in this case, ‘‘ who were merchants 
in Dover, in New Hampshire, purchased a barrel of gin 
in Boston, brought it to Dover, and sold it in the cask 
in which it was imported, without a license from the 
selectmen of the town. For this sale they were indict- 
ed, convicted and fined under the law of” New Hamp- 
shire. Chief-Justice Taney, in stating the opinion of 
the court, concluded as follows : 





“Upon the whole, therefore, the law of New Hampshire 
is, in my judgment, a valid one. For, altho the gin was an 
import from another State, and Congress has clearly the 
power to regulate such importations under the grant of 
power to regulate commerce among the several States; yet, 
as Congress has made no regulation on the subject, the traf- 
fic in the article may be lawfully regulated by the State as 
soon as it is landed in its territory, and atax imposed upon 
it, or a license required, or the sale altogether prohibited, 
according to the policy which the State may suppose to be 
its interest or duty to pursue.”’ 

The theory on which this decision was based is the 
fact that Congress had not at the time enacted any law 
on the subject, taken in connection with the assumption 
that, until Congress should see fit to exercise its power 
to regulate inter-state commerce, any State might witb- 
in its own territory regulate such commerce in its dis- 
cretion, This assumption isthe point that Chief-Justice 
Taney mainly argues in this case, It was the turning- 
point in the decision, The court then virtually held that 
the power to regulate inter-state commerce is not in 
its nature exclusively vested in Congrese, and hence de- 
nied to the States, and that it is only when Congress has 
acted on this subject, and so far as-it has acted, that 
the States are excluded from this field of legislation. 


‘| Loomis, an account of movements in Japan. There isa 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


This important assumption, upon which the whole case 
turned, the Supreme Court of the United States has, in 
repeated cases, thoroughly reconsidered and declared 
not to*be a correct construction of the Constitution. 
The doctrine of the court now is, and for years has 
been, that the power of regulating inter-state commerce 
confided to Congress whether exercised by it or not, 
is exclusive in Congress, and cannot be exercised by State 
authority. The court has in this respect corrected what 
it now regards as the false assumption of Chief-Justice 
Taney. Chief-Justice Fuller, in his recent deliverance 
on the subject, said : 

“The authority of Pierce v. New Hampshire, in so far 
as it rests on the view, that the law of New Hampshire was 
valid because Congress had made no regulation on the 
subject, must be regarded as having been distinctly over- 
thrown by numerous cases.” 


It is true that the recent deeision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the Iowa ‘“‘ Package 
case,” differs from the doctrine adopted in 1846 by the 
same court in Pierce v. New Hampshire. This court, 
not being omniscient, has occasionally found it neces- 
sary to revise and correct its own opinions, which is 
more or less the history of all courts, and need be no 
matter of surprise to anybody. It is better for a court 
to be right, even at the expense of its consistency, than 
to continue a false construction of fundamental law. 
Courts, like men, grow in wisdom by the lapse of time 
and the ripeness and fullness thereby secured. 


Editorial Notes. 


AGAIN our special feature this week concerns the Presby- 
terian Revision discussion. We are able, almost, to com- 
plete the reports of the action of the presbyteries, and have 
added the affirmative and negatives votes of the several 
presbyteries, which we hope will be of service to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It will be seen that there is nearly a two- 
thirds majority of presbyteries for revision, and a three- 
fifths majority of the ministerial and lay voters. We also 
give several important articles, continuing the discussion 
of the subject last week. One of these is a breezy paper by 
President McCosh, which indicates that the conservative 
friends of revision are likely to unite with the radical re- 
visionists in preferring a new creed to a revision of the 
old one. An excellent article by the honored editor of The 
Herald and Presbyter, will attract attention, as also a 
careful constitutional study of the methods of revision by 
Elder Henry Day, which should be read in connection with 
one by “ An Ecclesiastical Jurist” last week. Our poets of 
the week are Frank Dempster Sherman, Richard E. Burton 
and Jessie M. Anderson; other writers are Professor Boye- 
sen, who discusses the German Novel; Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne. whose “ Notes on Philosophy” are a sort of reply to 
President McCosh; James Payn, who offers his gossipy and 
always readable English Notes; Dr. Spear, who elucidates 
the Heavenly Advocacy of Christ—a subject which bas no 
chapter in most theological treatises; the Rev. James M. 
Maxwell, who has interviewed Dr. Chromo on Revision: 
Victor Rosewater, who further treats a matter of practical 
socialism; Kate Foote, our interesting Washington corre- 
spondent; Miss Ward, an account of the new acquisition of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art: and the Rev. Henry 








French story of Jean Sigaux, and an American story by 
Maria L. Poole, reviews of important books, and full edi- 
torial departments. In order to make room for all these 
articles, we have been compelled to add four extra pages to 
the paper. 





A VEkyY large proportion of our readers are either directly 
or indirectly interested in business affairs. They want to 
know the facts in regard to values in real-estate, the cur- 
rent rates of interest paid for money and for foreign ex- 
change, also the current quotations of bank and railroad 
stocks, and the latest news in regard to all insurance, 
financial, commercial and agricultural affairs—in a word, 
they want the most reliable information on matters relat- 
ting to the general welfare and prosperity of the country. 
THE INDEPENDENT, unlike all similar weekly papers pub- 
lished in this country or in Europe, gives this informa- 
tion fully every week to its readers. A large corps of the 
most competent business men are steadily employed at great 
expense to furnish this information to the several depart- 
ments to which it is assigned; valuable information which 
alone, it is believed, is worth far more to every reader than 
the yearly subscription price of the paper. All the depart- 
ments of the paperare now better organized than ever before, 
and it is the firm intention of its management to make THE 
INDEPENDENT—as it has been fer more than a score of years— 
“the largest, ablest and best religious weekly in the coun- 
try.” THE INDEPENDENT is best described in the words of 
its contemporaries. The London Spectator calls it “the 
most influential religious organ in the States’; the London 
Pall Mall Gazette saya it is “ the most interesting religious 





paper published in the English language’; the Boston 
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Advertiser calls it “a great religious journal”; the Sun- 
day-School Times says that it *‘ clearly stands in the fore- 
front as a weekly religious magazine”; The Baltimore 
Methodist refers to it as ‘‘ the strongest. largest, best, most 
widely circulated, undenominational evangelical religious 
weekly in this or any other country’; The American He- 
brew says ‘‘it has the properties, tho not the form of a 
magazine, and there are but few magazines whose average 
table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast”; The 
Catholic Mirror calls it “‘ the ablest Protestant journal in 
the country,” etc., etc. 





WE publish in our “ Religious Intelligence” the report 
of the action of the Protestant Episcopal Convention of 
South Carolina on the Negro issue before it. The conclu- 
sion is bad, but not so bad as it might be. The Bishop has 
maintained consistently the claim of regularly ordained 
clergymen to their seats in the Convention, no matter what 
their color may be. The motion which made it a rule that 
colored members should be excluded on the ground of their 
color was voted down by a comfortable majority; and the 
action taken, while intended to keep out colored ministers 
and churches, says nothing about them. It retains the 
present colored clergyman in the Convention, and so far 
supports, greatly to the credit of the Convention, the prin- 
ciple of equal rights of all Christians in the one common 
Christian Church. The Convention is thus a mixed body 
of white members and one black one, all with equal rights 
and powers—that is, it is Christian in so far as this matter 
is concerned. But the Convention voted that hereafter no 
church should be received except by vote of the Convention, 
this new rule being adopted for the purpose of excluding 
eolored churches and ministers hereafter. The rule itself 
is a right one, and, rightly applied, almost necessary. We 
trust that the Convention will have Christian grace enough 
not to apply this rule for the narrow and pharisaic pur- 
pose which has been sufficiently put forward as the reason 
for its adoption. 





The Evangelist prints a letter from the able colored 
clergyman, Francis J. Grimke, acknowledging Dr. Field’s 
new book, “Bright Skies in Dark Shadows,” and giving his 
views of the true solution of the Negro problem which Dr. 
Field considers in his book. Mr. Grimke’s solution is pre- 
cisely the one which we adopt, and it does away with the 
problem entirely. We hold with him that it*is nota diffi- 
cult problem; that it is a superlatively easy one. The 
difficulty is not in the answer, but in getting people to ac- 
cept the answer. It is like the problem of drunkenness to 
the drunkard; the cure is as easy.as opening your hand— 
when it holdsa glass of liquor. But the drunkard does 
not find opening the hand easy. Mr. Grimke says that all 
that is necessary to settle the vexed Negro question so that 
it will stay settled, is theadoption of our Lord’s rule: “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so tothem.” Under such a rule he says there could 
be no friction, no race antagonism; all unjust discrimina- 
tions and invidious distinctions would disappear, for the 
Golden Rule would secure to the colored people full recog- 
nition of their civil and political rights with an equal 
chance in the race of life. We cannot do better than to give 
Mr. Grimke’s own good Saxon: : 

“ What the white Americans need at present more than any- 
thing else, in my judgment, is to imbibe the spirit of this Golden 
Rule, and to bave the manhood and courage to live it out in their 
dealings with the Negro. It is in vain to talk about the set- 
tlement of this question in any other way, except that which is 
laid downin the Word of God, which involves his full recognition 
as a man and brother, entitled to the same consideration as other 
races. All this talk about his natural inferiority, ahout his 
degradation, ignorance and incapacity has nothing whatever to 
do with the question as to the treatment which should be ac- 
corded to him. Such matters have no place, and can have none 
in the Christian system. Christianity takes men as it finds 
them, and accords to all the same privileges, and demands for all 
the same consideration, whether Greek or Jew, circumcised or 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, whether 
white or black.” 

We are tired of hearing of a problem which is only this, 
How to get along and aot do what ought to be done? That 
problem is insoluble. 





WE have heard a great dea! of the finesse and manage- 
ment, and long foresight of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Well, here is a bit of it which we commend to the prayer- 
ful consideration of the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
of South Carolina, in particular, to the Congregationalists 
of Georgia and to all other Protestant Christians, South 
and North as well. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, than 
whom it would be hard to find a stronger man in the Chris- 
tian Church of our country anywhere, a man who is & 
leader in temperance, in social reform and in every good 
work, has this to say about the Negro problem: 

“ My solution of the Negro problem is to declare that there is 
no problem to be soived, since we are all equal, as brothers 
should be, and we wiil in consistency with our American and 
Christian principles treat alike black and white. I know no 
color line, I will acknowledge none. I am not unaware that this 
solemn declaration of mine shall be deemed by many, upen 
whose opinions I set high value,as rash and untimely. Yet I 
fear not to make it, for [ believe I am right. Ay, untimely to- 
day my words will be to-morrow timely. My fault, ifthere were 
fault, would be that Iamahead of my day. The time is not dis- 
tant when Americans and Christians will wonder that there 
ever was & race prejudice.” 

That is precisely the same doctrine we have been preach- 
ing, and some of our readers have been getting tired of. 
But a necessity is laid on us and we must continue preach- 
ing it. Just think of it. The question before the South 
Carolina Episcopal Convention is whether it shall exclude 
all Negroes or all but one! And the Georgia Congrega- 
tionalists got up two general bodies last year, for the sake 
of keeping white people apart from those who were only 
partly white! Archbishop [reland—we wish he were Pope 
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—says: “I know no color line, I will acknowledge none”; 
and he shames our caste Christianity. With his solution 
there is no problem. The insoluble problem is how to 
maintain caste and yet be Christians and patriots. There 


is no answer to it. Who can imagine Jesus Christ refusing 
to eat and sleep in a Negro’s house ? 





A CANADIAN priest named Martin some years ago left 
the Church, became a Protestant ani married, and now 
has two young children. He has lately disappeared, and 
it is now officially reported by the Vicar-General of Mon- 
treal that he has returned to the Catholic Church. He 
applied to the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec last April 
asking to be received as a prodigal son returning to his 
father. The Vicar-General says that the ex-priest an- 
nounced that he would finally leave Montreal forever May 
8d and shut himself up in a distant place of penance. 
‘Still he regretted having to abandon his wife and chil- 
dren. Before leaving he begged the Archbishop to find a 
home for his children.’’ Mrs, Martin being told, by nuns 
that were sent toinform her, that her husband had left 
her and that she and her children should be looked after, 
refused to have her children put into the care of the nuns, 
and said she would work for them if she had to become a 
domestic. It is likely that she will be taken care of and 
provided with employment at which she can support 
them. Nowthere is no question as to the abundant right 
of Mr. Martin to leave the Catholic Church and to marry 
whom he pleases; nor is there any question as to his 1ight 
when he found he had made a mistake in becoming aProtest- 
ant togo back tothe Catholic Church. But meanwhile he 
had married a wife and become the father of a family. It 
is a matter which outrages everysense of justice and all 
the instincts of the family on which Christian institutions 
are based, that a man should be taken away from his 
household or should desert them to be cared for by others 
on the pretense of religion. If the Archbishop of Montreal 
is responsible for advising Mr. Martin to leave his 


wife and children, he has been guilty of a gross social 
crime. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, publishes a curiosity 
in the form of an application for a pulpit, addressed to the 
officers of a certain Unitarian Church. The writer of the 
letter says: 


“Tseein ‘The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational 
Churches for 1889,’ published in Boston, that your pulpit is not 
supplied with a pastor; and I offer you my services asa Scientific 
Christian Clergyman of 33 years’ labor. I have formally been 
ordained and authorized to preach in four denominations; but 
for the last 27 years have been independent, and now intend to 
unite myself with the Unitarian Society shortly. and will preach 
for you free on trial, for hotel expenses and R. R. fare from here 
to your place and back again. I can furnish you with ample 
credentials of my devotion to the cause of Christ, Truth, Nature, 
and Nature's God, and am a wide-awake, active worker. I can 
deliver a sermon or lecture upon any topic on Theology, Chris- 
tianity, Law, Medicine, or Human Affairs generally, on 3 min- 
utes’ notice. I have delivered over 6,000 sermons and lectures. 

“TI shall be glad to hear from you at your earliest conven- 
ience. Faithfully, 

“— —-, 1). D., LL.D.” 
A most extraordinary man is that and a rare opportunity 
offered to the church; but we do not wonder that it felt 
it would be too much honor to have such a genius as its 
pastor. 


Tue Republican Eagle, of Memphis, Tenn,, states that 
the court of Fayette County, in that State, has ordered the 
payment out of the county fund of the fines and costs im- 
posed by the United States District Court on offenders 
against the law in the presidential and congressional elec- 
tions of 1888. This isa most remarkable proceeding, and 
that the Eagle is not mistaken may be seen from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which is quoted from the official record 
of the Fayette court: 

“This day John A. Crowder, J, P. of No.3, submitted to the 

court a proposition that the county of Fayette, out of its gen- 
eral tax, refund to such of the officers and judges holding the 
election in November, 1888, such fines and costs as were adjudged 
against them in the Federal Court at Memphis, when, on mo- 
tion, it is ordered by the court that the chairman, upon the 
presentation by the parties of evidence of payment, issue to each 
party a warrant for the amount paid, upon the general fund of 
the county.” 
This seems to us a most amazing misuse of the power of 
the judiciary. It is nothing more than a bribe to those 
election officers who are guilty, not only of offending 
against the laws of the United States but against the laws 
of Tennessee as well. We are not surprised to learn that 
the court, which consists of all the justices of peace in the 
county, is wholly Democratic, embracing not a single Re- 
publican, altho the county is said to be Republican. 


THE annual address of Mr. George William Curtis as 
President of the Civil Service Reform Association, deliv- 
ered last week at a meeting of the Association in this city, 
has a more hopeful tone than that of a year ago. Mr. 
Curtis, of course, finds much to criticise, especially in the 
numerous changes which have been made in fourth-class 
post-offices; but he has a good word, and a strong word, to 
say for the present Civil Service Commissioners and for 
the faithfulness with which they have been administering 
the Civil Service law. Referring to the demand for an 1n- 
vestigation of the work of the Commissioners, and to the 
effort to have the law repealed, Mr. Curtis says the ene- 
mies of the reform have in these things placed its friends 
under a debt of gratitude. He regards these attacks as 
simply establishing more firmly the system of reform, and 
he quotes from leading Republican organs to show that 
there is a strong demand in the Republican Party that the 
law shall remain on the statute books and shall be faith- 
fully administered. He says the Republican Party un- 
doubtedly holds the desirability of reform in the Civil 
Service as an opinion; but he does not think that the opin- 
ion has yet passed into practice, Still he is glad to credit 
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the Administration with the nomination of the present 
admirable Civil Service Commissioners, and with the hon- 
est application of the system in the departments at Wash- 
ington. In criticising the course of the Republican Party 
in respect to the reform, he said he did not mean to inti- 
mate that the other party was sounder in the theory or more 
faithful in the practice of the reform; but he thought it a 
pity that the party in power should in practice fall so far 
below its theory. Everybody knows that there is much 
yet to be accomplished before Civil Service Reform shall 
be fully established in all the ramifications of Government 
office; but we think that progress is being constantly made 
tothisend. It is true that there has been, as Mr. Curtis 
declares, a “‘ partisan devastation’’ of the fourth-class 
post-offices; but, on the other hand, it is to be remember- 
ed that these offices are not within the scope of the Civil 
Service law. All the offices within the scope of that law, 
have, we think, been fairly administered under that law. 
What is necessary now is to extend the law until it shall 
embrace fourth-class as well as first-class post-offices. We 
do not look, however, for this advance at the present ses- 
sion of Congress; but we hope something may be done in 
this direction at the next session. 


JUDGES BARRETT AND COWLNG, of this city, while criticis- 
ing the hasty and inconsiderate action of the Assembly of 
this State in passing the bill for the repeal of the law in- 
flicting capital punishment, and the substitution therefor 
of life imprisonment, have both expressed themselves in 
strong terms against the repeal, and in favor of continuing 
the death penalty in murder cases. It is the opinion of 
both of these eminent judges, and with them Judge Daniels 
concurs, that the death penalty has a greater deterrent 
power than life imprisonment, and hence affords to society 
a stronger protection against the crime of murder. We 
have no doubt as to the correctness of this view; and be- 
lieving, as we do, in the right of society to inflict such a 
penalty, we justify the infliction on the ground of expedi- 
ency and necessity with reference to the public safety. It 
is a just remark of Judge Barrett that if we adopt the 
theory of life imprisonment, ‘‘it is finally a question of 
pardon that has to be settled’’; and the figures show that 
the so-called life imprisonment has not, for an average 
rule, amounted even to ten years. Whatever may be the 
merits of the argument on the general question, the law 
certainly should not be changed without a thorough and 
exhaustive discussion of the whole subject. The matter is 
oneof grave import, and public sentiment should have am- 
ple time to be fully heard before any change is made in the 
law. The action ofthe Assembly astonished the people, 
and, as we said, led not a few persons to ask whether that 
body was drunk or sober. 


IT now looks as tho the Kemmler muddle would finally 
come to anend. Mr. Sherman, last week, went before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with a petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus in favor of Kemmler, and this ap- 
plication was summarily denied. The court, however, 
consented to hear a motion for a writ of error to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of this State, affirm- 
ing the validity of the law under which Kemmler was 
sentenced to die; and on the 19th of the present month such 
a hearing will be had. There is not the slightest proba- 
bility that the court will grant this motion, and thuscarry 
the case over until next winter for final determination. 
There is really no Federal question involved, in the light 
of which such a writ could be issued, and the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of this State reviewed. The Eighth 
Amendment to the Constitution, relating to “cruel and 
unusual punishments,’ raises no such question, since the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly decided that this amend- 
ment applies only to the Federal Government, and has no 
application whatever to the State governments. The pre- 
tense of Mr. Sherman that the Fourteenth Amendment 
raises such a question is a sheer pretense, without any 
foundation in its language. What the court will un- 
doubtedly do on the 19th of this month, is just what was 
done in the Chicago Anarchist cases, with which the court 
was asked to interfere by a writ of error. The motion will 
be summarily dismissed; and that, to present human 
seeming, will be the end of the Kemmler muddle. In the 
end Kemmler, and the other murderers in this State who 
are already under sentence, will be punished as the law 
directs. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, in addition to 
the case arising in Iowa, also rendered a decision upon a 
case that came to the court from the State of Michigan. It 
appeared in this case that Hagemeister & Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis., had sent to Henry Lyng, at Iron River, Mich., 
several kegs of beer to be sold in that place by the keg. 
Lyng was convicted under a statute of the State for selling 
the beer without previously paying the tax imposed by 
the law of the State. The case being carried to the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, the conviction was affirmed by that 
court. The Supreme Court of the United States, to which 
the case was then taken by writ of error, reversed this de- 
cision of the Michigan Supreme Court, holding that the 
tax attempted to be levied on the beer brought into the 
State of Michigan from the State of Wisconsin, was a tax 
and burden imposed on inter-state commerce, and that no 
State has the constitutional power to impose any tax burden 
on such commerce. This decision does not differ in the 
principle involved from the one just rendered in the Iowa 
case; but simply applies the same principle to a different 
set of facts, to which it is equally applicable. The two de- 
cisions, taken together, make perfectly clear the doctrine 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in respect to 
the matter to which they relate. The import of both is to 
the effect that any article transported from one State to 
another may there be sold in the unbroken package by the 
origival consignee or purchaser, and that no State law can, 
without the authorization and sanction of Congress, inter- 
fere with such sale, for the reason that the Constitution 
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gives to Congress the exclusive power of regulating inter- 
state commerce, and that this Constitution is itself “the 
supreme law of the land.”’ 





THE meaning of slavery is not yet forgotten by some of 
its victims, if wecan judge by the columns of inquiries for 
lost friends which we find in some of the Negro papers. 
Here are two out of a column of eleven of the sort: 
[*FORMATION WANTED OF MY THREE DAUGHTERS 

Abba, Charlotte and Lucy. I last saw Abba in 1846. She be- 
longed to Sarah Tarnes, Hardin County, Ky. I last saw Ghar- 
lotte in 1853. She belonged to Pierce Cooper, Louisville, Ky. 
Lucy was sold about 1857 to Albert Taylor on Green River, Ky., 
near Livermore. I now go by the name of Henry Gray. Please 
read this notice in the churches in Hardin County, Ky. Henry 
Gray (formerly Henry McElroy), 855 Ontario St., Toledo, O. 
[avoeamation WANTED OF MY PEOPLE. MY FATHER’S 

name was Shadrick; my mother’s name was Dillie; my 
brother’s names were Tilman, Jackson and Ellis; my sisters’ 
names were Patsie and Sindie; mine is Clarrisie. We were 
owned by John Clayton, in Picken County,8.C. They all were 
sold toa man named Mealie Boggs. Any information concern- 
ing them will be gladiy received by the Rev. H. Redding, Neal, 
Pike County, Ga. 


.... When the English Government is Liberal the Lon- 
don Times is Liberal; when the Government is Conserva- 
tive the Times is Conservative also. As the present ad- 
ministration is Conservative, of course nothing that Mr. 
Gladstone does or says is satisfactory to the Times. In 
criticising a recent speech of his it says: 

“Thinner bubble was never blown out of the material of hu- 

man speech ; but, like the infinitely attenuated films known to 
physical science, it displays iridescent hues which will proba- 
bly bewilder and perplex parochial intellects with delusive 
suggestions of solidity.” 
This attenuated description reminds one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
reference in debate to his old antagonist. He said that 
Mr. Gladstone was a “‘ sophisticated rhetorician inebriated 
by the exuberance of his own verbosity.” Mr. Disraeli 
was in a pet when he said this, and had some excuse for 
saying what was neither just nor generous. Few abler 
speakers have ever addressed Parliament than Mr. Glad- 
stone; and such criticisms as those we have quoted are 
regarded on this side of the ocean as petty and contempti- 
ble, whatever partisans may think of them on the other 
side. If ‘‘ parochial intellects” appreciate them it speaks 
grandly for the “‘ parochial intellects.”’ 


...-A WELL-INFORMED correspondent in South Carolina 
writes us as follows as to the terms of peace by which Pro- 
fessor De Treville was persuaded to resign from Claflin 
University: 

CAMDEN, 8. C., May 8d, 1890. 

You are aware of the fact that the State Board of Trustees 
required the students to report to Professor De Treville, or be 
expelied from the College. Pres. L.M. Dunton required the 
students to sign a paper declaring themselves not in rebellion 
against the State Board of Trustees. Thus, you see, the students 
were forced to give up the position of manliness which they 
had maintained for nearly two months. After the students 
signed the paper referred to, Professor De Treville sent in his 
resignation immediately. Itis understood that the Professor 
would have resigned his position five or six weeks before, but 
thestudents would not yield their position. The students feel 
that they have been humiliated. But what could they do? 
Some few, [ think, will not consent to graduate under the cir- 
cumstances, 

It will be remembered that Professor Cardoz>, who was 
caned by Professor De Treville, was got rid of and left 
town in three days. 


.... The South Carolina papers are making considerable 
of what is stated to be a fact: that a brother of Charles 
Sumner having an interest many years ago in an estate in 
that State, offered a slave for sale so he would be separated 
from his family. The full story is told, with an account of 
the indignation that was felt at the time in South Carolina 
at the conduct of the hard-hearted Yankee, and as proving 
that so long as slavery was profitable to New England it 
was regarded as right; but that when New England “ had 
unloaded its slaves on the South, slavery was wrong’’; and 
“the same infamous spirit of sectionalism, the same 
unholy greed for gold, the same moral and political 
pharisaism which controlled the publie sentiment of the 
North in the days of Charles Sumner, still control the 
public sentiment of that section in the day of Thomas B. 
Reed.’”’ This we quote from the leading newspaper of the 
South Atlantic coast, and we add our condemnation of the 
reported conduct of Albert Sumner fifty years ago in which 
conduct Charles Sumner, the slaves, friend, was in no way 
implicated. 

.... The oldest Presbyterian minister living writes us: 
PERTH AMBOY, April 23d, 1890. 

Iam much interested in revision. We need some change of 
creed, elimination of unscriptural ideas and terms, fuller state- 
ment of our Father’s love and free offer of life eternal to every 
loyal, obedient son of Adam. But no change of the great Bible 
doctrines. 

But I am feeble, near the end of life on earth, in second month 
of my 98th year, can do little and read little; yet lam in the war 
on all intoxicants, rum, beer, tobacco, etc., the agents of Satan 
to destroy our race. Nolicense to use such poison as drinks 
van innocently be given by man toman. Respectfully, 

PeTER KIMBALL. 

So venerable age joins with youth in revising the Confes- 
sion. Mr. Kimball’s hand is as firm as ever, and he follows 
his signature with a youthful flourish of the pen, which 
was in style eighty years ago. He has been in our office 
within a year, having come over alone from Perth Amboy. 
We hope the good man will live to fill out five-score years 
and then be as well and as hearty as he now is. 


....-Charles Elliot Norton, of Harvard College, has re- 
signed his presidenvy of the American Archeological Insti- 
tute, and is succeeded by President Low, of Columbia Col- 
lege. Professor Norton has been President from the or- 
ganization of thé Institute, and has done infinitely good 
service to the cause of classical investigation, and in sup- 
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port of the American School at Athens. We sincerely 
hope that the new President of the Institute will succeed 
soon in raising the money needed for the purchase of the 
gite of Deiphi, for exploration, by the American School at 
Athens. Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale, has also resigned 
the presidency of our venerable American Oriental Socie- 
ty, of which he has been President for many years. Profes- 
sor Whitney is the most distinguished American philolo- 
gist, and the father of Sanskrit in America. We may say 
that all our linguists are his children. We deeply regret 
that his refusal to accept a re-election is caused by the 
state of his health, which forbids his attending the meet- 
ings of the Society. 


.... Archbishop Ireland has preached in Washington an 
admirable sermon on the question of Negro equality. The 
Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, prints it, approves it, and 
says: 

“ As far as the Catholic Church is concerned, no color-line 
exists; all mankind, without respect to the accidents of birth, 
meet upon common ground there. As children of God. endowed 
with the precious attributes of a soul fashioned after his own 
likeness, having a common humanity imbued with the same 
hopes, the same aspirations, the same sensibilities, and destined 
for the same eternal goal, there can be no vital difference be- 
tween man and man based en so flimsy a thing as the accident- 
al hue of the skin. . . . To assist in educating and Christian- 
izing the race, and placing it in the way of vindicating its own 
rights to religious, social and political equality, is the sole pol- 
icy in this connection that the Catholic conscience can recog- 
nize and approve.” 

We could say no more; we wish the South Carolina Prot- 
estants could all say as much. 


.The New York Legislature adjourned last Friday, 
leaving behind it a most excellent record in the line of 
ballot reform—having passed an excellent registration bill, 
a bill to prevent bribery, and the best ballot-reform bill 
that the Governor would sign. What it has done in the 
direction of temperance reform, however, is very small; it 
killed a poor sort of High License bill, and it killed an 
exce!lent county local option bill. The one thing to its 
credit is that it redeemed the promise of the Republican 
Party to submit a prohibitory amendment. The vote on 
the local option bill was characteristic of the two parties. 
The affirmative vote was composed entirely of Republicans; 
the negative vote, sixty in number, was composed entirely 
of Democrats, except seven, who were Republicans. 


...-The civilization of the continent of Europe finds it 
very hard toget over the prejudice against the Jews. In 
the Upper House of the Russian Diet, last Friday, a mo- 
tion was made that the Government take measures to rem- 
edy the evils arising from the large number of the Jewish 
pupils in the superior schools. He declared that the exist- 
ing conditions constituted a social danger. Altho the 
Minister of Public Instruction showed very plainly that it 
was impossible to exclude Jews from any of the schools, 
the motion was adopted... One would think that the best 
remedy for the excess of Jewish children was for the Chris- 
tians to have more children, orelse to educate more. 


...-A ridiculous dispatch has somehow been put into the 
papers coming from Pittsburg, Penn., to the effect that 
Miss Cusack, the “ Nun of Kenmare,” who left the Catholic 
Church a year ago, has disappeared, leaving the people 
thereabouts to whistle for her book, for which subscrip- 
tions had been taken, and for which a handsome sum had 
been collected. We have no doubt that she could be found 
easily. That book has already appeared, and been reviewed 
in ourcolumns. Inquiry would have saved the person who 
sent the dispatch theetatement that the Pittsburgh people 
** know neither where the ‘Nun of Kenmare’ is nor when 
her book will be published.’’ 

.... The Catholic Review says, at this late day: 

* When Father Damien went to Molokai he found a race of 
lepers on the little peninsula whose condition was purely bes- 
tial. Without decent houses, bajf-clad or naked, living in pro- 
miscuous intercourse and drunkenness, without nurses, schools 
or church, they were a scandal to the Government and tothe 
Christian charity of those islands.” 

The above statement is an absolute and unmitigated false- 
hood—the plain English it deserves. 


....Governor Hill’s suggestion that contested election cases 
should be settled by? courts of justice rather than by the 
Legislature itself, is a good one. Thisis the rule applied in 
respect to executive, administrative and judicial officers, and 
there is no good reason why the same rule should not be 
applied to the members of legislative bodies. The question 
to be settled in all such cases is essentially judicial], and is 
most likely to be best settled by courts of justice. 


.... We published last week a story entitled “‘A Modern 
Hero,” sent us as original by ‘“‘Evalena T. Fryer,’ 72 
Gray’s Avenue, West Philadelphia, Penn. We find that 
the story has been published before under the name of 
**Connor,”’ and has been copied in the ‘ Excelsior Readings 
and Recitations No. 2,” in ‘‘ Dick’s Readings and Recita- 
tions,”” and in the ‘‘ Catholic Home Almanac.’”’ We are 
very sorry that we were imposed upon in this case. 


....-Dr. MeCosh writes us that he is glad to notice that 
his articles on Realism are to be discussed. He will con- 
sider carefully any attempt to show that reality can be 
proven by argument, and that we are not entitled to as- 
sume it as self-evident and justify our assumption. He 
believes that it is only in this way of meeting Herbert 
Spencer and the agnosticism which is the prevailing here- 
sy, philosophical and religious, of the day. 


....The design of the McComas Gerrymander bill, pend- 
ing before the House of Representatives, is to prevent State 
Legislatures.from gerrymandering Congressional districts 
for party purposes. This bill may not be perfect in all its 
provisions; yet the design is a good one, and Cengress 
ought to pass a law to secure its realization in all parts of 
the country, and against abuses by political parties. 


. »-The Episcopal Bishop of Missouri has occasion, now 
and then, ig the performance of bis duties, to accept the 








hospitalities of other denominations ; but he is careful not 
to compromise himself thereby in his reports, which he 
makes in this form: ‘“‘ Held services in the Methodist 
House.” “Baptized two children in the Presbyterian 
House.”” Of course they were not churches, 


....The Tribune of this city hits Mayor Grant a well- 
deserved blow when it says that if he ‘‘had kept out of 
public lifeand devoted himself to the réle of godfather, he 
would have been an immense success, by his own account.’’ 
His Honor is certainly a first-class godfather. Seldom is 
so fine a specimen found anywhere. 


...-The muddle and conflict of counsels and wishes on 
the silver question at Washington forms a puzzle that no 
one can just now explain. What will be done, and whether 
anything will be done, is more than anybody can tell. We 
should not be at all surprised if no action should be the 
final result, 


....France and Germany are keeping the peace with each 
other, the former with a standing army at the annual cost 
of $111,343,000, and the latter with a standing army costing 
annually $91,726,293, and each ready to fight the other at a 
moment’s warning. This is one way of keeping the peace. 


..-. There has been a late Papal warning against crema- 
tion as being quite too Pagan. We cannot understand 
why it is any worse to cremate dead bodies now than it 
was to cremate Huss, Bruno, Ridley, Latimer and number- 
less others, several centuries ago. 


.... We welcome the announcement that the will of the 
late George S. Pepper, of Philadelphia, gives over a million 
dollars to local educational and charitable objects. The 
will honors and perpetuates bis memory. 


...- The Artti-Lottery League of Louisiana has not put a 
single colored man on its committee. Georgia found out 
that the Negroes could resent it when their help was not 
sought in passing even a good liquor law. 


....That is not a bad suggestion of the Christian Regis 
ter that barbed wire fence would make a good substitute 
for the church pew-door, being less expensive and keeping 
people out just as well. 


....There were hotels in New Brunswick, N. J., that re- 
fused to receive colored guests, during the session of the 
African Methodist General Conference, a few days ago. It 
is a shame to the town. 


...-lt is a magnificent gift, that of $100,000 each to Union 
Theological Seminary and the University of the City of New 
York, by Mr. Charles Butler, of this city; and he did not 
wait till he was dead. 


...-The Judiciary Committee of the Senate of this State 
did a very wise thing in summarily laying aside the bill 
passed by the Assembly for the repeal of the death penalty 
in this State. 


..-The Russian Empire seems determined to unify its 
people, and has made the use of the Russian language 
eompulsory in the schools of Finland. 


....-Authors and schelars will be delighted to know that 
the McKinley Tariff Bill places on the free list all books 
and pamphlets printed in other languages than English. 








....Jesus said to the Jews: ‘‘Before Abraham was, I 
am.”’ (John viii, 58.) The Jews understood this to be 
blasphemy, and hence ‘‘ took they up stones to cast at 
him.” The language could not be true of him simpiy as a 
man, and is plainly an assertion of his divinity, and would 
be blasphemy if he were not divine. 


...-It is a grave mistake, in the interpretation of the 
parables of Christ, to hunt for some special spiritual 
meaning in each of the circamstances recited, while omit- 
ting the main thought which it was his object to illustrate 
and enforce. These belong simply to the drapery of para- 
bles, and are to be so treated in their interpretation. The 
general design of the picture is the important point to be 
carefully studied. 


...-Christ, speaking of himself under the figure of a 
shepherd, and calling himself‘ the good shepherd,” says: 
“IT know my sheep, and am known of mine.”’ (John x, 14.) 
The knowledge is reciprocal. Jesus is perfectly acquainted 
with each disciple, and hence knows all his wants and all 
his feelings. So, also, each disciple knows his Lord and 
Master. Neither is a perfect stranger to the other. A 
blessed acquaintance exists between them. 


....Skeptics for centuries have been jeering at the char- 
acter of Christ as set forth in the Gospel record, endeaver- 
ing to find flaws in it; and yet they have uniformly been 
compelled toadmit the faultless excellence of the wonder- 
ful Man of Galilee. They have failed to detect asingle bad 
passion, and have confessed the fact. No other character 
known to history has been so sharply scrutinized, or so 
triumphantly vindicated, even by those who never claimed 
to be the friends of Jesus. 


..--Moral blindness to spiritual truth, not being an ac- 
tual incapacity to see, but rather a perverse use of powers, 
does not exempt one from responsibility for what he does. 
One who might see, but declines to take the proper steps 
for seeing, and is hence morally blind, is in this condition 
by his own fault. Such was the fact with the Scribes and 
Pharisees who rejected Jesus in the days of his flesh. They 
voluntarily put out their own eyes in the moral sense. 


----He who turns his thoughts inward to his own spirit- 
ual wants, and upward to the character and claims of 
God, and hence emancipates his mind from the dominant 
control of the objects of mere senge, has achieved a most 
important victory in the government of his thoughts, To 
live exclusively in the sphere of the senses is to condust 
life at a low level, 











Religions Intelligence. 
THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE assembling of the eleventh session of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in St. Louis, Mo., Wednesday morning, May 7th, at 9 
A.M., was a matter of great interest not only to that 
Church but to all Christendom. Representing a mem- 
bership of nearly twelve hundred thousand and a popu- 
lation of several millions of adherents, its assemblage 
and proceedings will be watched with interest on both 
continents. 

It is known to most of your readers that the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church divided in 1844 and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was the southern 
branch of that division. The next year the fifteen Con- 
ferences in the Southern Church met in a Convention at 
Louisville, Ky., May ist, 1845. There were 97 delegates 
present. Dr. Lovick Pierce was elected president pro 
tem. for the first day, but Bishops Soule and Andrew 
presided after the first day. On May 17th the report on 
organization was adopted by a vote of 94 to 3; and the 
name selected for the Church was that by which it is 
now known. This was the beginning of the Southern 
Church in its present organized form. The action of 
that Convention was subsequently ratified by the annual 
Conferences. 

By the Louisville Convention a General Conference 
was provided for which met in Petersburg, Va., May Ist, 
1846. This was the first General Conference of the M. E, 
Church, South. In it there were 87 delegates, repre- 
senting 16 annual conferences, 1,384 itinerant preachers, 
2,833 local preachers, and a church-membersbhip or 455,- 
217. Bishops Soule and Andrew were present, presid- 
ing. Two new bishops were elected by this General 
Conference, namely: Robert Paine and William Capers, 
Dr. Lovick Pierce was appointed by this General Confer- 
ence as a fraternal delegate to the General Conference 
of the Northern Methodist Church. By this General 
Conference a hymn-book, a publishing house, mission- 
ary board, religious papers, etc., were arranged for. 
The second General Conference of the Church was held 
in this city (St. Louis) May 1st-14tbh, 1850, just forty 
years ago. Then there were 101 delegates, representing 
19 annual conferences and 504,593 members. The Gen- 
eral Conference now in session here is composed of 
293 delegates—147 clerical and 146 lay delegates; the 
reason why there ic one more clerical than lay del- 
egate is that the Central Mexican Mission failed to elect 
alay delegate. The law provides for an equal number 
of laymen and clergymen. The present General Con- 
ference represents 42 annual conferences and a member- 
ship of 1,177,150, reaching from Maryland to the Pacific 
Coast, and including missions in China, Japan, Brazil 
and Mexico. There are delegates here from Mexico, 
China and Brazil. The Rev. C. K. Marshall is the Chi- 
nese delegate. He occupies.a seat in the body and is 
clothed in his Chinese costume. He is an intelligent, 
consecrated man, of very quiet demeanor. 

The General Conterence was culled to order at 9 A. M. 
last Wednesday, May 7th, 1890, by the Senior Bishop of 
the Church, Bishop John C. Keener, of New Orleans. 
He looks a little worn by age, but still retains much of 
the vigor of earlier manhood. On the rostrum the other 
seven bishops of the Church occupied seats. They are 
Bishops A. W. Wilson, J. C. Granbery, R. K. Hargrove, 
W. W. Duncan, C. B. Galloway, E. R. Hendrix and J. 
8S. Key. They are all men of vast resources and greatly 
beloved by the Church. 

Dr. W. P. Harrison, the Book Editor of the Church, 
was elected Secretary of the Conference, and after the 
Conference was properly organized a very fine address 
of welcome was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, 
pastor of Centenary Church, in which the Conference is 
held, and was responded to very happily by Bishop 
Keener. Bishop A. W. Wilson then came forward and 
read the Quadrennial Address of the Bishops, which was 
a very elaborate and able paper, and its reading 
consumed about one hour and a half, and commanded 
the very close and unbroken attention of the Conference. 

The Bishops gave the following summary of the past 
four years: 

“ Before referring specifically to the institutions and 
enterprises of the Church we should take note of its 
estimated forces and the increase made since the last 
General Conference. Four years ago there were reported 
in the General Minutes 4,406 traveling preachers, of which 
number 3,885 were effective; the report of the last year 
shows 4,862, of which 4,295 are effective, an increase of 456 
in the itinerant ranks. The local ministry has grown in 
the same period from 5,943 to 6,269, an addition of 326. 
There were, according to the Minutes of 1885, 980,645 
members. The last returns give 1,166,019, an increase of 
185,384. The whole number of preachers and members at 
present estimated is 1,177,150, an addition to our force in 
the four years of 186,156. In such measure the blessing of 
God has been upon our heritage and has rewarded the 
labors and prayers of his servants. 

The Bishops recommend the election of one new 
bishop. It is probable that at least two and possibly 
three new ones will be elected by the Conference. 


| They also recommend the election of two migsionary 
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seeretaries, Heretofore the Church has had only one “ Resolved, That itis the sense of this General Confer- No. Yes. For Agains.t 
Missionary Secretary. Quite an agitation has been | ence that lay members of this body are eligible to appoint- Erie, Pean........ .......... “ 1 26 
made and quite a demand developed in the religious | ™ent on all its committees.” ream sta perergeeay ‘ice Umea. 
papers of the Church for the ordination of all young | This resolution. binds the present General Conference ‘Fiat, ~ hee gape ee - 1 : 
men who are put in charge of pastoral work. The | only, and it makes a precedent, and is the first expres- Fort Dodge, Ta.. ....... a ee J. 
law now requires them to remain on trial two years | sion ever given by the General Conference on the sub- Fort Wayne, Ind oe 1 3 5 
before they can be ordained deacon. The Bishops | ject. It makes laymen equal in all respects on the Freeport, Ill................. a 10 

r : ¥ f Furrukhabad : g3 4 <4 
recommend that this law remain as it pow is. This | General Conference floor to clergymen. iam ts ........... \ he is 
questiou is going to provoke a very lively discussion Bishop Galloway, on Saturday, gave a fine description Geneva. N. Y.... ...... ‘1 E 
when it comes up for fiaal action. of his virit as a fraternal delegate of the Methodist Grand Rapids, Mich........ 1 16 3 

The Bishops also recommend that the present pro- | Epiccopal Church, South, to the last General Conference a eg rreerrece gee. + 
vision of the law, putting local preachers under the | of the Methodist Church of Canada, which was received Highland. peepee ie ; 7s _ 
direction of the pastors, he changed so that the work | with evident pleasure, The spirit of fraternity is grow- Holston, Tean ............ i B 4 
of the local preachers shall be under the direction of | ing in the Church. OS 8 eee oe ‘e 1 2 19 
the presiding elders. The General Conference unanimously passed a resolu- hea Penn......... ! cette 7 
In reference to mission work the Bishops report that | tion by a rising vote condemning, in strong terms, the > gqgelaag aaa aS - ~ 4 
an annual conference has been formed in China and | Louisiana State Lottery, and urging that its charter be Indianapolis, Ind.... ...... 1 36 6 
recommend that one be also formed in Japan. They | not extended. Dee ae ee i 20 14 
do not favor the union o* the three Methodist bod- A memorial for the establishment of the order of lowa City, [a................ 1 3 10 
ies now engaged in Missionary work in Japan. | deaconesses has been introduced and will excite a lively a woo be estes : rm i 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist | debate, tho there has been and is a strong sentiment in —~_ae..... 1. = ase 
Church of Canada, and the Methodist Episcopal Caurch, | the Church against the admission of women to preach; Kearney, Neb............... a _— 13 
South, are now engaged in Missionary work in Japan | women have for a long time been engaged in missionary Kingston, Tepn .... ....... i 5 6 
under their respective Church organizations. A plan | work. A woman is at the head of an important branch Kittenaing, Pena........... Bie all = 
z . tot BINS, os cn addse ch- asi ¥ 1 9 3 
for the union of these three Churches under one or- | of this work, and it is probable that the authorization Kolhapur, India............ 1 pete - 2 
ganizition is to be presented to this General Confer- | of an order of deaconesses will be agreed to. Lackawanna, Peun. ....... i 1 5 27 
ence. The Bishops, in their address, say that it is in- > La Crorse, Wis.............. 1 ves 6 19 
expedient, in their judgment, to take action now in Lahore, India............... 1 i * 
reference to this proposed union, This is another STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. pec ag or nbniaaia : oe 
matter over which a warm discussion is expected. THERE are 213 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, Sie... 1 2 “i 
The Bishops also recommend that a Southern Meth- ae — in the — wre sarees All, of en Lehigh, Penn ............... ; ee 5 
; r be established in San Frarcisco; _ | areentitled to vote on the revision overture sent down OE te tre is 1 3 
— ~~ sf os oui dare wide pine hip et yy by the Assembly, but not all of them have used that privi- Lodiana, India.. oe i a Unan. 
ayaa r pepe : t een P lege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas, Canton, Urumia, and Logansport, Ind. Vil aiotndad nS , l 38 1 
ir anslated into Spanish and Portuguese for use in Mexico Birmingham bave, declined and Alaska has failed to vote. Long Island, N.Y........... 1 “ital 19 
and Braz |; that the catechisms of the Church ought to | Whether two thirds of all the presbyteries are required or Los Angeles, Cal............ 1 4 “3 
go into every class in every Sabbath-school in the Church, | only a majority to carry revision these presbyteries will rasa neat a5 a ight Af é 
and that additional force he added to the editorial staff | really count against revision. They are given in our table, aedieen Wis eee a ' ms > 
of the Sunday-school publications. Of course the recom- | but are not embraced in the footings. The Albany Pres- io... ‘ame 
mendations of the College of Bishops are simply sugges- | bytery is likewise not counted; it favors a new creed, and eS ie _ 7 
tions, but they have great influence in determining the — not wish to be ny on — —_ ot ; ce _— Seiten sebars 1 20 i0 
: which the 8 eak, while the do not Ly an y arrangement with the sta cierKs 0 e presvby- at n @ cssesewsees wee 1 o« . 
mere - ce pure: fr on a ile Ana ¥ 8DY | teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- Maumee, O. ... ............ .: 1 2 18 
aan mn ston! . y h i a le th ceived from all but five presbyteries. McClelland, 8. ©... | 9 
In referenee to work among the colored people the | Tig week we omit the two columns giving the number toca oon .? 
Bishops in their address gave the following expression. | of ministers and communicants in each presbytery, and in- a waukee, Wis ........... ve » wa 1 
onmouth, N. J............ 1 ns 4 39 
** The General Conference of 1882 committed the Church | sert the yea aud nay vote of each presbytery, so far as re- Monroe, Mich............... 1 # 
{we may say wisely) to the support of the educational | ceived. In nearly every case the returns are from stated ee ae gs 
undertakings of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church | clerks, and may, we think, be relied on. Morris and Orarge, N.J.... 1 2&8 n 
in America This movement is of grave importance in the HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. | ie 1 16 9 
present aspect of social affairs ard to the future of our Muscogee, Ind Ter... ..... l * 1 7 
country. It represents our attitude upon the question of | The table shows how the pres»yteries have voted so far, Nassau, N. Y.............. 1 2% 10 
the relations between ourselves and the colored people. We | 204 also tlie details of the vote, the last two columns giv- Nebraska City............ 1 30 20 
e nnot disregard their claim upon us. We cannot refuse | ing the division of ministers and eldersin each presbytery: ter ee 1 ar 4 39 
. * : ew My. ind..... ...... 2 5 
to aid, as far as in us lies, in providing a safe and sound Presbyteries. No. Yes. For. Against. os = eee 1 » e. 
ministry for them in educating and elevating them, and Aberdeen, Dak..... a het : 1 A 15 New Brunswick, NJ. 1 16 34 
by all Christian means preparing them for a higher life in *Alaska,Alaska Ter.. a : - New Castle, Det.. ” 1 3 14 
this world, and for the fellowship of the Kingdom of God. *Albany, N. Y. (new creed). “ “ - Oy 1 21 34 
Tne scope of their schools at Augusta, Ga., and Jackson, Allahabad, [ndia.. wee 1 ee: 12 New York.................... 1 66 15 
Tenn., is limited to the education of teachers and preachers Allegheny, Penn.......... Lo. 5 - 31 Niagara, N. Y.... .......... 1 2 7 
for the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. They are in Alton, Ill...........-++- ++ i. b Ningpo..... . 7 
, Arizona, Ariz........ pee oe 1 5 : Niobrara, Neb. Liaceenihene ‘ I 12 5 
charge of ministers of our own communion, appointed by Bite ID oon da. sasedcad-coe . 1 18 7 Seite Renak: Steen : Veen 
your Bishops, whose character, together with the oversight po a i . 23 North River. N. Y...... a —_—" 5 
by trustees selected from both churches, is guarantee that Austin, Tex........ 1 2 10 North Texas, Texas....,.... 1 7 5 u 
the work done shall be in agreement with the original pur- Baltimore. Md.. ........... 2 1 3% 10 Nortnamberiand, Penn... . os 16 
pose, sound and fruitful, such as shall commend itself to Bellefontaine, O............ oi 1 29 4 +Olympia, Wash........... 1 4 4 
the ssber judgment of godly, thoughtful men. Both the Benicia, Cal...... Ctetencees 1 15 12 Omaha, Neb................ i 25 18 
schools are in need, and are making strong appeal to us ba N.Y........-. ys 3 Oregon, Ore............... ley eh 1 37 17 
for help. Christian principle and the strong bond of Chris- Birmingham, Tenn ........ va es Osborne, Kan.... ..-..-..... l 2 21 
- Bismarck, N. Dak ...... .. es 1 4 és ee l 26 3 
tian fellowship between the two churches move us to com- 
: a Black Hills, 8. Dak......... + 1 8 1 Os Bile secs ccaccccccecs . 1 16 7 
mend their interests to your care Blairsville, Penn........... ! 6 35 Gia Me... 3.25 055.0.5... 1 2 27 
The very first thing the Conference had to do after Bloomington, Ill....... .... 1 48 20 Palmyra, Mo........... ... 1 > 12 
organizing was to appoint the standing committees, and Boston, Mass..........-.-... 1 - 38 29 Peking, China.............. ; 1. a 
this provoked a most animated and quite a lengthy dis- oe “7  agetieginn : . : Pembina, N.D..... . ..... 1 5 10 
cussion, in which some of the strongest members of the rae sag et eT 2%) ; 2 2 nnd vay re 1 4 ” 
Ave : Seer ; a . - . 
Conference participated. The questicn oe to ee er 1 16 17 Philadelphia Central,Penn 1 10 BY 
whether laymen should serve on committees before eins vicinneneoe 1 2 2 Philadelphia, North. Penn. I 23 33 
which would come questions involving ministerial char- a bebsaeriindes , Ligeia a ig Pean........ 1 23 42 
P . : . Sape Fear, N.C..........+.. , as as ittsburgh, Penn...... ... 1 U " 
acter. The Committee on Episcopacy examines into the Gistite. fed... end : = ae ae . ™ 
work and character of the Bishops of the Church, and a ae , se 3 
another standing committee, that of Appeals, sits | ee ee a 6 Pasbis, Oak. .......0. ...;.. me 1 ou + 
to try the appeals of traveling ministers who have been Cedar Rapids, Ia............ 1. Puget Sound, Wash.. so 1 + 
tried in the annual conferences. It was contend- Central Dakota, S. D 1 on 7 Red River, Minn ......... i 16 
ld th Champlain, N.Y........ ... S Lt 9 4 Redstone, Penn............ 1 my - 
ed by some that laymen could not serve on these com- Chemung.N. Y.. ... ....... 1 Unan Rio Grande, N. M........... 1 9 2 
mittee without violating one of the great fundamental Cherokee Nation, Ind Ter. 1 ... 7 9 Rochester, N. Y............ . 1 3t 25 
principles of civil as well as ecclesiastical law, namely: Chester, Pemn.............. 1 . —-B 60 Rock River, Ill............. 1 10 4 
i . Prior CID ERGs 6ancinns wines se 1 Sacramento, Cal............ 1 od 8 9 
that gg po an shall be — pid on al aden Chickasaw, Ind. Ter........ - 1 4 2 Saginaw, Mich............. , 1 24 3 
1886 lay delegates were not admi into a Chile, South America...... ma ~ San Francisco, Cal......... 1 22 27 
avnual or General Conference. The law enacted at the Chillicothe, @............+-+ 1 . wb 21 San Jose, Cal........ ae ee 16 
General Conference in 1886 provides that laymen shall CRITE i cescis: cnccess.. 1 9 6 Santa Fé, New Mex .... ... 1 WW 8 
not vote on questions involving ministerial character in Choctaw. —_ Ter.......... “ ; = - Schuyler. Ill... ........ .. 1 % 19 
the Annual Conference, but is silent as to the General any mall ae ate - ~4 —. i PGE ES 
Conference. Some claim that this silence means that Gievdiond, ©.........+.-.... . ee 8 Ghenaneo. Peah............. 1 y 7 
laymen are not at all restricted in the General Confer- Columbia, N. Y..........-.. ™ = 3 EN CE sidan 1 : Unap. 
ence; others claim that, reasoning from analogy, they yee = seoaaareetoni - 1 30 “ i Soloman, Bn sxe 1 wb 7 
* 3 : : : ‘orisco, Wes! PEOB.. .... es nan, Southern ota, § ™ 1 7 i 
are restricted; and upon this question of difference a Caden weaticts........... — e Southera Virginia, V : Saas i at 
very lengthy and a very able debate has been partici- Coaitestav@ie, Tnd......... 1 38 3 South Florida. Fia......... ion ' 
pated in by a large number of the Conference delegates. ee eee  @ . South Oregon, Ore.... .... : ris 4 
The discussion was participated in principally by the Dayton, oa nee seeeeeeeeenes ; — Z ——— a Se a 1 i. 23 
a t M Demver, Col....00 ..scsercees teu RNP ighewé-ewde sce 1 29 2 
ministers; the laymen have had but little to say about it oy laa _— 3 wae... oa = 
and seem to care but little about it. Detroit, Mich....... ....... 1 Unan. oe St. Clairsville. ........ 1 2 21 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. eR RE ; : 22 St. Lawrence, N. Y..... .. ue 1 @ 9 
SR cinkine geccensse¢ ees 7 6, Louie; BBe........ 003. 1 4 ” 38 
: me, ~— mad im, apie East Florida, Fla...........- “sf 1 Unan £ Stockton, Cal.............. eS z 
After debating for three ays e resolution in refer- Rast Oreges, Ore .. ....... ry I 8 + a, : 8 » 
ence to allowing laymen tosit on the Committee on Ebenezer, Ky...............- 1 ow 16 Syracuse, N. Y ‘ 1 8&8 a 
Bpiscopacy and on the Committee on Appeals the reso- Elisabeth, N.J...........0..  -- 1 4 13 Topeka, Kan...... schevnwes Ei > 505 27 
lution was passed by a large majority. Following is the Emporia, han...........--. 1 % 19 Transylvania, Ky.. er 5 


resolution: 
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erties No. Yes. For. Against. 
See 1 j 
SE Bie Miicthn ats canon oveses Ai. fi 5 
SD TR, ccbinsacwesh .i96 1 & 5 
*Uramia, Turkey......---.. Pe’ omy yn el . 
ET i icccenals tcc ones ¢ wn  - 5 
SNE HE wvinsceksoepactace oe 1 23 1 
Vincennes, Ind.... ......... oe 1 & 6 
Washington City, D.C.... 1 ; 29 “4 
Washington, Penn......... 1 WwW 42 
NS ee ee ia 1 @ 15 
Wellsborough, Penn........ 1 -- 38 14 
Westchester. N. Y.......... ins 1 @ 16 
Western Africa............ 1 sie m Unan. 
West Jersey, N.J......... 1 & 16 
Westminster, Penn......... 1 a 4 32 
West Virginia, W. Va...... = 1 8 7 
White River, Ark ......... 1 de oa 10 
White Water, ind.......... a 1 & 4 
Winnebago, Wis... ........ Fa = 1 
Winona, Minn.............. 1 9 6 
Wood River, Ida............ 1 6 1 
WV eamtee, Oscar ccccecescceces 1 é. 
MR Fae Goes chic evsccees 1 Unan. 
*Zacatecas, Mexico......... 
Zanesville, O..............++ 1 @ 23 

“69 1388 3,384 2,832 


Reports are here given from 208 presbyteries, there being 
five yet to be heard from. Of those reporting 133 vote for 
revision, 69 against, and 6 decline to vote. The vote fails 
of being two-thirds. If all the remaining presbyteries vote 
for revision there still would be four short of two-thirds. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A CONVENTION of Catholic editors and basiness mana- 
gers was held last week in Cincinnati. 





. ..At the seventy-sixth annual commencement of 
Princeton Theological Seminary last week, a cluss of fifty- 
nine was graduated, 


....Delegates are being elected, in this country, to the 
Christian Arbitration and Peace Congress, to be held in 
London, England, in July. 


.... News has been received of the murder of the Rev. T. 
A. Large, a Canadian Methodist missionary in Azabu, 
Japan. He was murdered by burglars. 


....At the annual meeting of the American Bible Society 
in this city last week, receipts for general purposes of $598,- 
000 were reported, and disbursements of $530,000. 


....Four of the forty-four graduates of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary are to go abroad as missionaries—Messrs. 
Lay, Strong, Olds and Jeffreys. It is hoped others may go. 


....At the recent session in Chicago of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, one of the speakers said that hu- 
manitarian interests should and would be the religion of 
the future. 


....Chaplain W. H. Milburn, of the House of Represer- 
tatives wishes pastors of congregations to know that his 
services can be obtained as a supply during the summer 
and autumn. 


....-The Rev. Alfred Robert Tucker bas been consecrated 
at Westminster as Bishop of Fquatorial Africa, to succeed 
Bishop Parker, deceased, who succeeded Bishop Hanning- 
ton, assassinated. 


...» The General Synod of the Episcopal Church of IJre- 
land has been in session in Dublin. The financial reports 
are encouraging, the income of the Church having been 
larger the past year than for several years past. 


. .-The question of proportionate lay representation of 
parishes in the diccesan convention was discussed in the 
Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention last week. An amend- 
ment in favor of it was voted down by a very small major- 
ity. 


...-The one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Great Valley Church, the second Pres- 
byterian Church established in Pennsylvania, was cele- 
brated last week at Cedar Hollow, Chester County, Penn., 
Governor Beaver presiding. 


....At the annual meeting of the orders of the King’s 
Daughters and the King’s Sons of this city, last week, Mrs. 
Bottome, the President, stated that every woman in the 


Central Council is a Trinitarian. Of the 150,060 members, 
all but a dear little handful, she added, are of the same 
way of thinking. 


...-The Presbyterian Social Union of this city gave a 
reception Monday night to the commissioners on their way 


to the Presbyterian General Assembly in Saratoga. Sev- 
eral of them spoke on the subject of the General Assembly: 
what it is; its relation to the Church; and the scope and 
limits of its power. 


... A few years ago a House of Laymen was added to the 
Convocation of Canterbury. The Convocation of York is 


now to have a similar house. The London Guardian is 

not very favorable to the lay house. It thinks that in the 

ro condition of the Church of England, lay influerce 
already predominant enough. 


....-The receipts of the American Board for last morth 
amountcd to $41,479, a falling off of over %5,000 from the 
weceipts of the same month in 1889. The receipts for the 


eight months of the financial year are $420,972, which is a 
elear advance on receipts of the same period for last year 
of $117,644. Of this gain $31,477 is in donations. 


.... The sixty- fifth annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society was neld in this city last week. The receipts of the 


benevolent department during the year were $140,940; the 
expenditures were $134,160. The expenditures of the busi- 
ness department were $264,414, exceeding the receipts of 
that department by 36,664. 


...-The American Seamans’ Friend Society is entering 
upon its sixty second year of usefalness. During the past 





* Not counted on either sile. 





year the society sent cut 490 of its loan libraries, and sup- 
fre the United States naval vessels and bospitals and 

fe-saving stations with valuable books. The receipts 
amounted to $38,520, the expenses to $30,241. 


....At the commencement of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in this city last week, it was announced that Mr. 
Charles Butler bas given the seminary $100,000 for the. en- 
dowment of an Edward Robinson chair of biblical theology. 
At the same time Mr. Butler announced his purpose to 
give $100,000 to the University of the City of New York. 
Thirty-eight graduates of the seminary received diplomas. 


...-The General Convention of the Christian Church 
South met in Suffolk, Ve., May 2d. The Rev. W. W. 
Staley was re-elected President. The most important ac- 
tion of the Convention was the adoption of a resolution te 
send delegates to the American Christian Convention which 
represents what is known as the Christian Connection. 
This action is regarded asin ¢ffect ‘‘ blotting out the last 
line of division between the Christian churches of the 
South and the Christian churches of the North.”’ 


....The forty-sixth aunual session of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention opened at Ft. Worth, Tex., May 9th. 
Jonathan Haralson, of Selma, Ala., was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Lansing Burrows, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga , secre- 
tary. The Home Mission Board reported that 270 missiona- 
ries were at work last year among the native white popu- 
lation and 30 missionaries among the foreign populations. 
The receipts of the year were $171,000; and 267 churches were 
organized. The Foreign Mission Board reported 78 mis 
sionaries employed and 37 stations and 116 oat-stations. 
The receipts were $186,800. The Board has no debt. 


... The race question came up for decision in the South 
Carolina Protestant Episcopal Convention last week, after 
having troubled the Convention for a number of years, 
There is one colored member in the Convention, Rev. Mr. 
Pollard, who was admitted by the decision of the bishop 
at the beginning of the controversy; the bishop taking 
the ground that color made no difference with a man’s 
ecclesiastical standing in the Convention. There was a 
large secession of the leading churches of South Carolina 
from the bishop and the Convention, and that schism ex- 
ists to some extent in the present Convention, as a result 
of which the Convention does not meet as it always has 
hitherto in St Philip’s CLurch but in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, where the services are eonducted in the 
Anglican and High Church style. Asa result of consider- 
able negvtiation a “compromise’’ had been recommended 
to the effect that the present colored member should re- 


main, but that nochurch should have representation here- 
after through its pastor and lay delegates until it has been 
formally admit by vote of the Convention. This would 
put it in the power of the Convention to exclude colored 
churches and ministers as long as they desired. To this 

roposal the irreconcilables offered an amendment limit- 
ng membership expressly to white persons. But this was 
voted down by a large majority, and the ‘“‘ compromise” 
was adopted by a vote of the clergy of 24to4, and of laity 
29to10. Under this desision Mr. Pollard will retain the 
right to a seat in the Convention until it ceases by death 
or remoyal. itis probable that the seceding churches will 
— long accept this action and return to the Conven- 
tion. 








Missions. 
“THE GOSPEL OF CHARACTER.” 


BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


ABOUT two years ago the Rev. A. M. Knapp was ordained 
in Boston as the first Unitarian missionary to Japan. At 
the special service connected with his departure a Japanese 
present invoked the blessing of a!l the Japanese gods upon 
this apostle of the Liberal faith and the work to be under 
taken. Mr. Knapp stated his ideas of what was to be done 
in the following terms: 

“The principle of reciprocity in religion must be observed even 
more scrupulously than in the realm of trade. The messenger 
of religion must be sent to Japan, never as a missionary, but 
asan envoy. Loyal to his own faith, but at the same time 
eager to learn from the faith of those to whom he is accredited, 
his object must be not conversion, but affiliation; and his spirit 
must be, not that of dogmatic pride, but that of simple human 
helpfulness. 

“Many of the missionaries practically ignoring the salient 
dogmas of their creeds, are to-day impressing upon Japan the 
efficacy of the Unitarian gospel of character.” 

In the prosecution of his work a magazine has recently 
been started called The Unitarian in which is expressed 
“a hope that it may aid in advancing the welfare of the 
people of Japan, by making known to them the best and 
most practical results of social science in the largest com- 
prehension of the term, as far asit applies to personal, 
domestic, charitable, educational, industrial, commercial, 
and art life; that it may emphasize the conclusions of the 
profoundest ethical research; and that it may help, too, in 
opening up larger vista; for religious faith and aspiration, 
without which the human soul is barren and bound, and a 
nation is bereft of its greatest source of dignity and true 
power.” 

Following this statement of what Unitarianism hopes 
to do are three papers, entitled ‘‘ Unitarianism as a Relig- 
ion,” “‘ Unitarianism as a Social Force,’ and ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism as a Moral Force.”’ 

But what will interest many people most of all is the 
manner in which such teaching as this is received by the 
Japanese, and what are the practical results. We have an 
answer to this inquiry in the essays furnished by five of 
the most prominent leaders of thought in Japan. The first 
of them is Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, a Senator and ex-President 
of the Imperial University. Mr. Kato frankly admits that 
he has carefully read some of the articles by Mr. Knapp on 
Unitariavism, but he has not yet succeeded in mastering 
the full scope and tendency of that creed. Being thus un- 
certain as to its relations to religion in general and the 
other sects of Christianity and to learning, he cannot ven- 
ture to express a definite opinion about the benefits it is 
likely to confer upon humanity: but, tho unsettled and 
neutral toward the tenets of this form of religion, he be- 
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lieves thoroughly in the sincerity of Mr. Knapp’s zeal to 
benefit Japan by propogating Jesus Christ’s principle of 
universal love. 

The editor of the Jiji Shimpo, Mr. Fukuzawa, writes 
that he neither believes in Buddhism nor Christianity; his 
feeling toward all religions is one of skepticism. He can 
honestly say that he has committed no act of which he is 
ashamed, and he ascribes his comparative freedom from 
follies and errors solely to the guidance of his conscience. 
All religions alike have his respect and good wishes; and 
he would say to the teachers and disciples of every creed 
that they should take care not to neglect the duties and 
obligations of this life, through excessive zeal for the rites 
and ceremonies which are supposed to prepare the way for 
the next. He is glad to think that Unitarianism lays spe- 
cial stress on the importance of attending to the business 
of every-day life. 

Mr. Nakamura, a Senator and noted Chinese scholar, 
writes that he agrees with a distinguished Chinese pbilos- 
opher of modern times, who thinks that the God of the 
Christians is the same being whom the sages of China in 
older times designated as Tien-ti (Emperor of Heaven): 
While admitting that the teachings of Mr. Knapp have 
resolved many of his doubts, he is still uncertain as to the 
untimate conclusion to which his religious inquiries will 
lead him. 

Mr. Sugiura, a prominent author and politician, writes: 


‘Nothing is more important in the present state of Japan 
than a sound system of moral science. The contest between 
the old and the new cannot be confined to material and scienti- 
fic civilization; it extends also to moral systems. He believes. 
that superstition will ultimately be driven out by the light of 
reason. This conviction is confirmed by the fact that Unita- 
rians do not rely on tradition, but seek to build a moral system- 
on the basis of modern science.” 


Mr. Sugiura advocates the religion of philosopby; the 
leading principle of which is that the laws of science must 
be operative in the field of morality also. He finds that 
his own theory has much in common with Unitarianism, 
except in so far as concerns the question of the doctrine of 
a future state and the existence of a creator, questions con- 
cerning which, in the present state of human knowledge, 
we are unable to pronounce any definite opinion. He 
doubts whether man will ever possess that ability, and he 
prefers to construct his system within rational limits. 

The appearance of the first number of The Unitarian 
was celebrated by a banquet in Tokio, given by the friends 
of the enterprise. 

Like the writers in the magazine, the speakers on that 
eccasion gave utterance to a great variety of views, and it 
it is evident that all the Japanese are not going toembrace 
the doctrines of ‘‘ Liberal or Scientific Christianity” with- 
out further proof of its claims and merits. 

The assistant editor, Mr. Arakawa, said that Unitarian- 
ism was a creed particularly suited to the Japanese people 
because of its spirit of toleration and also because it had 
much in common with the best features of Cufucianism 
and Buddbism; and instead of seeking to overthrow those 
faiths, would rather aim at supplementing and improving 
them. 

Mr. Masujima said, I am persuaded that you will not 
simply propagate your own theoretical views, whatever 
may be the results to the people, but will rather seek to 
forward the spirit of your mission hither by abstaining 
from giving needless offense and by avoiding haimful re- 
sults. For do you not take as your watchword the essen- 
tial brotherhood of humanity;not the mere propagation 
of your own dogmas and the absorption of all human in- 
terests into a monotonous uniformity? I am not a Unita- 
rian, and am not sure how far to indorse the sentiments 
that have been expressed. As for missionaries, we are 
honored by I knownot how many sets—sects, I should 
say—each pulling in a contrary direction. And it is 
really supposed that they can teach us anything useful ? 
I beg leave to doubt it. I doubt thepower of extraneous, 
artificia} changes to work the least permanent good. 

Mr. Sugiura said he had not himself mastered the 
principles of Unitarianism fully, but on examining 
them he found that at a certain point he must differ. 
A part of the doctrines he could not possibly in- 
dorse, and he further warned the Unitarians that the atti- 
tude now taken by him was the attitude which would 
probably be taken by the majority of intelligent and 
educated Japanese. 

Mr. Takahashi Goro said that, while he had not mastered 
the doctrines of Unitarianism, as contained in the books 
placed at his disposal, one thing, however, he had ascer- 
tained beyond question, namely, that Unitarianism was 
the child of orthodox Christianity. There was no manner 
of doubt about its parentage. Why, then, he wanted to 
know, should the attitude of Unitarianism to orthodox 
Christianity be one of antagonism? He had learned frcm 
a book entitled ‘Religion of Evolution” that Unitarians 
regarded orthodox Christianity with strong feelings of 
dislike, and would spare no pains to sweep it away from 
the face of the earth. Was that the proper demeanor of a 
child toward its parent ? According to Japanese ideas of 
filial duty such an unnatural antipathy could only shock 
and deter Japanese observers. 

Besides the law of heredity applies to bad qualities as 
well as good. When a man denounces his parents and 
declares them unworthy of respect, he denounces himself 
by implication, for as the father is so, to a great extent, 
must be the son also. 

It seemed to him that the true and becoming line for 
Unitarianism to follow was a respectful and sympathetic 
attitude toward its parent; and he prayed the propagan- 
dists of the new religion not to aid in converting Japan 
into an arena for the clashing and combats of militant 
creeds, but to promote here the universal brotherhood of 
peace and good-will. 

These varied statements given to the public as an 
evidence of the growth of Unitarianism in Japan are a 





most complete demonstration that the “ gospel of charac- 
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ter” is a failure, and the teachings of science and ethical 
culture in the place of repentance and faith will never 
work any true or permanent reform. It was well steted in 
the report at the last Unitarian Conference in Boston that 
‘“‘A mission has been,started among the Japanese, but 
what its result will be it is too eariy to tell.” 

It isalso plain that among the leading men in Japan 
there is an utter lack of religious faith, and they are all 
adrift. In religion as well as in politics there is no 
uniformity of sentiment or general consensus in which all 
may unite. Each one has a creed of his own; and there 
are all shades of belief. While many thousands have 
accepted Christ as their Saviour there are millions still 
who either know not the way of sslvation or choose some 
other King rather than Christ. 

YoKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


Biblical Research. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


THE critical investigatiors as tothe character of primitive 
Christianity and the origin and formation of its earliest 
documentary evidences, the Synoptic Gospels, are so much 
scattered in detail researches, that a brief and terse sum- 
mary of resultsisexceedingly welcome. Suchasummaryis 
given by Holtzmann, in the first volume of the “New Testa- 
ment Commentary,” just being issued by leading i1ep:esent 
atives of the more advanced schvol of Bible investigators 
and published by Mchr, of Freiburg. Holtzmann suys: 


“Our Synoptic Gospels are the result not only of the earliest 

historical remembrance but also to an equal degree of the oldest 
dogmatic development inthe unfolding of the picture of Christ. 
The problem of historical investigation lies entirely in this 
mingling of fidelity to tradition and of the thoughts of religious 
reflection. Already, then. when their common toundation was 
established, in addition to the unconscious influence of the Old 
Testament Messiah ideal, especially of those passages which 
played so important a réle in the mouth of Cbrist and now 
exerted a greater or less influence on the accounts of the mira- 
cle working of the Lord: namely, such passages as Is. xxix, 18, 
19; xxxv,5, 6; xlvii, 7; Ixi, 1,a direct imitation of the Old Testa- 
ment historical books came into play, which, too, formed a model 
and guide forthe authors of our gospels in the same manner in 
their literary work. These gospels grow in the forms of the 
Greek Bible, just as the historical Cocuments of the Middle Ages 
are modeled after the Latin authors, a Sallust, a Suetonius, a 
Justin, and others. In tbis way the Jews of this period moved 
and lived in the history and recollections of the mighty past. 
Everything that they thought of they pictured to themselves in 
the colors taken from the holy writings. We can even speak 
here of a kind of psychological necessity, the influence of 
which was irresistible especially when the preventive of a 
nearest and immediate remembrance was removed through 
the death of the twelve Apostles, altho this factor 
was undoubtedly active also before this time. Of su- 
preme influence for the presentation of matters which weie 
intended to affect not the ‘common reason of men, but to 
satisfy the religious wants, was the postulate, that in the Mes- 
siah must be fulfilled and even surpassed what the Old Testa- 
ment is able to narrate of its mighty heroes, especially of Moses 
and Elias. But in this process we must not think of cool reflec- 
tion or of manufactured history in any sense. Prophetic and 
inspired persons, of which there was no lack in the days of 
primitive Christianity, looked not only into the future, but also 
filled with life and enriched the past with new pictures of the 
fulfillment of the promise of the old prophets. In this enthusi- 
asm the dogmatic-religious interests took control of the tradi- 
tional facts. Closely related and correspcnding sections from 
Old Testament history were thus renewed in a higher sense of 
Christian fulfillment and the words and works of Christ 
stamped in the forms of Qld Testament ideas. The gifts of bread 
by Moses are repeated, and even his wonderful deliverance asa 
child; the raising from the dead by Elijah and Elisha are re- 
peated. In detail these transactions of historical memories and 
Old Testament narratives (Sagenform) cannct always be traced 
out with certainty; only the Origin and the purpose of the whole 
movement can yet be determined, i. e., the roots which the pres- 
entation of a particular story (Sagenhafte Darstellung) in the 
real events of Christ’s life, and the special direction which it 
took owing to the influence of Old Testament models and its ele- 
vation into the sphere of tae miraculous, Both elements are 
always present; but the degree of the mixture of each is differ- 
ent. Then, e. y., while in the story of the call of the first two 
Apostles there is only in the form a mild and probably uncon- 
scious influence of the story of the call of Elisha by Elijah 
(I Kings xix, 19-21), and we can speak here only of a small be- 
ginning of the effect of an Old Testament norm, this factor in 
other cases reaches the maximum stage and determines the very 
kernel of the story. Without mentioning again the feeding of 
the multitudes and the raising from the dead, we will draw at- 
tention only to the two miracles on the sea, which have their 
roots partly in the stories of Moses (Fx. xiv, 16-21) and Elijah 
(II Kings ii, 8-14), partly in the figurative language of the 
Psalms (Ixxvii, 20; evi, 9; evii, 25-60; cxxi, 4; Job ix, 8), and of the 
prophets (Is. xliii, 16; Nah.i, 4; Hab. iii, 8; Jonah i, 3-16). Nar- 
ratives of this kind evidently belong already to the later and 
consciously allegorizing strata, while the earlier strata repre- 
Sent the Lord more in his personal activity and work. 

“In this manner the great Nature miracles especially, which 
had so far only been slightly tangled by fabulous elements (Sa- 
genhaft), receive their full poetic development. Three active mo- 
tives can here be distinguished. First of all, it is the correct ker- 
nel of the so-called myth theory that in the final representations 
the picture of Christ’s Jife secures, on the one hand, a thorough 
Messianic coloring; and on the other hand the Old Testament 
ideal of a Messiah itself is modified, so that beth were brought 
hearer toeach other. And while the Old Testament sayings, 
Songs, prophecies and stories to which recourse was had were 
in themselves to a great degree of a poetical character, the es- 
thetic feelings of the New Testament reproducers became all 
the more a powerful agency, by virtue of which the partially 
faded pictures of olden times were refreshed, and were filled 
with that wonderful poetic charm which distinguishes the nar- 
tatives of the Gospels in so many cases. It is the merit of the 
modern philosophy of religion to have drawn attention to this 
esthetic element in addition to the dogmatic. To these two ele- 

Meuts fortunately a third came, with which we have in recent 
times become better acquainted through the researches in the 
Orient. According to this it is the constant endeavor of the 
Evangelists to make history a type, to transform a narrative 
into a bearer of higher religious and ethica] truth, to regard 











the realities of the earth asa transparent picture of the heav- 
enly world, and to elevate the former in this way to the sphere 
of ideal truth and poetic beauty. In this way it not seldom 
happens that real historical events are transformed into ideal 
types ard pictures of that which in one or the other sense must 
be repeated there where there is a faith in Christ’s work and 
life. Especially have the rays of glories in the Pauline picture 
(ef. 2 Cor. iii, 17-iv, 6) and of apocalyptic theology (Rev. i, 13-17) 
at this age already thrown forward their reflections into the 
earthly career of the Prophet and Messiah of Nazareth when 
the synoptic writers undertook, in the story of the transfigura- 
tion, to give this most characteristic and complete product. In 
a reverential adoration of the Pauline-Jobannine picture of 
Christ, however, all those agencies agree which the post-Apos- 
tolic age called into activity for the common work of building 
up the churches.” 


Che Sunday-Fhool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 25th. 
THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY.—Lvxe x. 1-16, 








Notes.— After these things.’’—Atter leaving Gulilee and 
before entering upon his Perean Mission. “Tesend you 
forth as lambs in the midst of wolves ’—They were to go 
forth just as they were. Theirdefenselessne:s was their ar- 
mor and likewise the proof of their convictions. —-—‘Carry 
no purse, no wallet, no shoes.’’—Their supreme interest 
was not the purchase of goods. These missionaries were 
not permitted to beg, nor were they to carry provisions. 
Why they should be deprived of sandals has always been 
a matter of difficult interpretation. Did sandals interfere 
with rapidity of travel ? Or wereshoes typical of pride ? 
They were always taken off before entering a synagog 
or a house, and to express contempt was to shake the dust 
of aplace off of one’s sandals. * And salute no man 
on the w ty.’’—Eastern salutations to one bred in our coun 
try are very ceremonious and tiresome performances; they 
take time. To gothrough the full ritual of a salutation 
might take anywhere from one to five hours. The attend- 
ant and necessary insincerity involved in such a greeting, 
as well as the waste of time, must be entirely abolished. 
——‘' A Son of peace.’’—Thisis a Hebrew way of char- 
acterizing the spirit of peace that responds to such a salu- 
tation. 

Instruction.—There has never been given to men another 
such commission, in words that prove so deeply the weak- 
ness of the missionary or exalt so highly the importance 
and sacredness of the mission itself. Christ shows him- 
self in to day’s lesson a reformer of infinite tact. Heread 
the human heart to its depths. His denunciations show 
that he understood to its fullest extent the purpose of his 
li’e. 

It is a question whether churches that can afford it 
should have two pastors or not. Two are always more 
effective, when wo1king in harmony, rot only in the in- 
trinsic value of their testimony but from the mutual en- 
couragement and spiritual warmth that are sure to accrue. 
Besides, where one will fail toreach a heart the other may 
succeed. Arbitrariness is favored by the one-man powe?; 
humility where two are joined together in one work. It 
were well if each one as he steps into the Christian life 
should associate with himself a co-worker for Christ. Cam- 
paigns against personal faults, against sin, debauchery 
and disease will be more enthusiastically planned and 
more quickly executed. 

Never has the time been more ripe for prayer that men 
be driven forth to the harvest of souls. But a reaper re- 
quires skill; he must have perseverance in the exercise of 
that skill. Very few men can mow with a scythe at the 
first trial; nor can oae who sees a glaring wrong for the 
first time cure it at the first trial. One rarely blunders 
intosaving asoul. It requires the exercise of skil', of per- 
sistence, and infinite patience aud control of temper. The 
exercise of landing asaloon-keeper or any unprincipled per- 
verter of peace into a net which Christianity drags in mud- 
puddles and horse-ponds in erder to transfer her catch 
into pure and sparkling water, becomes a matter of some 
ingenuity, evangelists will tell you. Your ordinary repro- 
bate is not caught bythe first cast an uninitiated angler 
makes. 

It is not fashionable among the converted to cultivate 
alamb’s innocence. A full knowledge of the wiles of the 
Devil is supposed to be an excellent step toward overcom- 
ing them.. Whether the remedy is worse than the disease 
is a question. But to go out of one’s way in order to learn 
of evi] rather than to check it at thetime, quietly to assent 
and not to stop it, is not right. To be pure and unspotted 
from the world is an argument which wicked people can 
never refute. It is convincing. The time that is spent in 
the acquirement of the right and the hoiy and the beauti- 
fulis worth more, by a thousand times, than a walk for 
the sake of curious diagnosis abcut the slums. If you go 
to saloons and slums, go with the purpose to purify or do 
not go at all. . 

Again, the world has changed in another way since 
Christ spoke these words. What Christian sect is there, 
outside of the Roman Church, whose leaders affect strict 
poverty asa means of argument? A rich church is the 
goal of most young ministers, and a full larder, to say the 
least of it, must be kept or there is a change of professior. 
We have lost a great deal of the Spartan, where we have 
acquired the sensitiveness of quick comprehension and 
practical interpretation. Eech age cor.mands its own 
customs of religious instruction; but the spirit of entire 
devotion which Christ protected in his own can shine the 
same to-day and with as great moral effect us it did in 
November, A D. 29. 

That home is not Christian upon which the blessing of 
peace does not rest. 

The advent of the Gospel means ready physiciange, hos- 
pital beds, the care of the needy and thesick. Practice 
always makes theory kick the beam. 

The true representation of Christ has attained the hight 











to which the human can aspire. He should be all in all. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BROOKS, E. H., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Aurora, Ill. 
DOWNEY, Gro. D., Pendleton, Cre., resigns. 


EVERETT, P. 8., West Pittston, Penn., accepts call to Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 


GARNER, W. V., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

LOWRY, I. 8., Illia, cal:ed to Laredo, Mo. 

ROBINSON, A. G., New Albany, accepts call to Pequa, Penn. 
SCHOFIELD, J. V., inst. May 1ith, Independence, Ia. 
SHINGLETON, J. R., Belmont, called to Good Hope, W. Va. 


THOMAS, M. L., Louisville, Ky., called to Lafayette Park 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


TINKER, W. W., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
TOWNE, C. A., Salem. Mass., accepts call to Auburn, Me. 


VAN DOREN,R. N., Chicago, Ill, accepts call to Vermillion, 
So. Dakota. 


WHITCOMB, W. W., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
WHITMARS3GH, A. N., Manayunk, Penn., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, E. E., Dover, Del., called to Toledo, O. 


WILLIAMS, W. K., Bronson, Kan., accepts call to Pleasan 
Hill, Mo. 


WILSON, C. J,, New Lisbon, N. Y,, accepts call to George's 
Road, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARNOLD, Artaor E,, Fairfield, Ia., called to Atkinson, II. 
BARBER, LEMAN N., Turlock, Cal., resigns. 


BROWN, THomas L., Atwater, accepts cali to Steuben and 
North Fairfield, O. 


BUSH, FREDERICKW., Vernon, accepts call to Leslie, Mich.* 
CAS#, HorATtOo M., Stuart, accepts call to Emmetsburg, Ia. 


CHAMBERLI, James A., Grand Forks, N. D., accepts call to 
Owatonna, Minn. 


ess, kp EDWARD M., Yale Sem., accepts call to Rochester, 
COM perOs. FREDERICK M,, Leslie, called to Litchfield 
ich. 


DYAS, Josepas P., Henry, called to Aurora, 8S. D. 

DYER, Natuan T., inst. May Lith, Medfield, Mass. 
EDMUNDS, Rosenrt H., Lexington, called to Mansfieid, O. 

ow rae. Freperick H., Clear Lake, Ia., called to Madison 


ma Wenesam 8., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Columbus 


2 


KEELER, Seneca M., South Britain, Conn., resigns. 


KNOWLES. Mattuew, Rock Creek, accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Orwell, O 


LAY, Cortiss, W.,Chicago Sem.,invited to become missionary of 
American Board in India. 


LEWIS. ALEXANDER, Union Theo. Sem , called as assistant to 
the Pilgrim ch., New York, N. Y. 
MILLER,Joun W.,Chicago Sem., accepts call to Frewsburg,N.Y. 
MIX, ELDRIDGE, Central ch., Fall River, Mass., resigns. 
NELSON, AnpDReEw P., Chicago Sem.,accepts call to Park Side, Ill. 
PAPAZIAN, MANASSEH G., Yale Sem., accepts call to Rowley, 
ass. 


RAVEN, ALFRED N., Elbridge, accepts ca}l to Pulaski, N. Y. 


ROBERTS, Peter, Scranton, Penn., accepts call to Tabernacle 
ch., Washington, D. C. 


SPELMAN, HEnry, O., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Richmond, 
Ill., and Genoa Junction, Wis. 


SPOONER, ArRTAUR, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Prospect 
Park ch., Chicago, I! 


TYLER, Hewry F., Allegan, called to St. Joseph, Mich. 
WAKEFIELD, James A., Aurora, 8. D., resigns. 


WASHINGTON, Atonzo G., accepts call to Fertile, Menton, 
and Maple Bay, Minn, 


WILLIAMSON, James S., inst. May lith, Augasta, Me. 


WOOLWORTH, Wru1AM §., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Wymore, Neb. 


ZUMSTEIN, Hans. Chicago Sem., accepts call to German mige 
sion, Michigan City, Ind. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


CAMPBELL, A., Xenia, goes to Normal, Il. 

EDWARDS, Tuomas, Oakland, goes to Gilroy, Cal. 

ELGIN, SAMUEL, Clarksville, Mo., goes to Brady, Texas. 
Svyanans, J. H., Wooster, O., goes to Sioux Falls, So. 
FERGUSON, A. A., Wytheville, goes to Tazewell C. H., Va. 
Sng res, T. W., Eureka Springs, Ark., goes to Rock Island 


JACOBS, 8. K., Nuzum's, goes to Worthington, W. Va. 
JONES, A. B., Lathrop. goes to Liberty, Mo. 

KINCAID, T. N., Cameron, goes to Burlington Junction, Mo. 
LONGAN, J. W., Sedalia, goes to Sweet Springs, Mo. 
PLATT, Geo. E., Rock Island, Ill., goes to Franklin, Ind. 
YOUNG, W. B., Clinton. goes to Petersburg, Il. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ASTON, ALBERT, Millerboro, avce ts call to Emerson, Neb. 

ATKISSON, R. V., Quincy, I/l., resigns. 

BELDEN, W. H., Bridgeton, N. J., accepts call to Bristol, 
Conn. 

BELL, Ricwarp T., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Holdrege, Neb. 

BYRAM, A. B., Edgar, Neb., resiens. 

DUNNING, J. S., Jefferson, called to Le Claire, Ia. 

GARDNER, A. 8., inst. May 11th, Roscol, So. Dak. 

GEDDER, CLARENCE, Astoria, L. I., N. Y., resigns. 

IRWIN. J. C., D.D., Albert Lea, accepts call to Newport, Minn, 

JEFFRIES, W. V., Malvern, Ia., resigns. 

KILMER, C. H., Cong , accepts call to Canton, Penn. 

MAGILL, H., Phoenix, Arizona, accepts call to North Ontario, 


’ 


Cal. 

MELLMAN, J. E., called to Newton, L. I., N. ¥. 

PALMER, 8.58., recently ord., accepts call to Sterling, lll. 

PORTER, R. K., Lane Theo. Sem., accepts call to Portsmouth, 
0. 

RICE, H. G., Seven Mile, O., accepts call to Delphi, Ind. 

SHAW, James B., Rochester, N. Y., died May 8th, aged 82. 

STEPHENS, 8S. H., Flanders, N. Y., called to Tappan, N 
and also to Berwick, Penn. 

SKINNER, Joun R., Idola, Kan., cailed to Princetonand Mt. 

Jnion, Ia. 

SWAILN, GrorGe, Allentown, N. J., called to Yonkers, N. Y. 

SWIGGEIT, E. T., Stated Clerk of Cincinnati Presbytery, ac. 
cepts calito the Sixth ch., Cincinnati, O 

WALLER, M., Monticello, ILL, resig. s. 


o Iuy 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADAIR, J. M., United Pres., accepts call to Broadalbin, N. Y. 
COLE AN, J., Univ., accepts cail to All Soul’s ch., Brooklyn, 


bAKER, Sort 8S., Meth. Epis., Baltimore, Md., died May 7th. 
CARPENTER, C. C.. Univ., inst. May llth, Charlestown, Mags. 
CONRAD, RosBert, Luth., Honesdale, Pénn., resigns. 
CUMMINGS, Josepn, Meth. Epis., Evanston, !11.,died May 7th. 
FULLER, CALes, Meth. Epis., Bath, Me., died May 8th, aged &4, 
KRIDER, |saac, Luth., accepts call to Duncanvilie. Penn. 
McQUISTON, J. A., United Pres., callea to Cherry Fork, O. 
SILL, G., Lutnb., inst. May llth, Chalfont, Penn. 

ULLIVAN, ANDREW Js inst. May 9th, Second Reformed ch., 

Newark, N. J. 





Li RY, ALBertT G., Free Methodist, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
My 6th, aged 77. 
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Siteratue. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us az equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 

uthe selection of works for further notice.) 





‘THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH.* 


THE organization whose records are 
contained in these portly volumes belongs 
clearly to the Church militant. Born of 
a schism that was fierce and prolonged 
almost beyond precedent, its whole career 
has been marked by controversy, and the 
closing episode in its history hes aroused 
a bitter feeling that is still intense. But 
henceforth its triale, whatever they may 
be, will not occupy the attention of the 
historian ; for the organization, in with- 
drawing from its ancient house of wor- 
ship, has practically severed itself from 
its past. It will doubtlss continue to 
flourish as an ecclesiastical body, like 
thousands of other churches unkuown to 
fame ; but public interest c»nnot follow 
it to its new abode, and will continue to 
be fixed upon the venerable structure 
which it has abandoned. The associations 
of place are not migratory ; they may be 
extinguished, but they cannot be trans- 
ferred ; and while the old walls stand 
they, and not the stately edifice upon the 
Back Bny lands, will be known to Amer- 
icans as the Old South Church. 

The Courts of Massachusetts have de 
cided that the Old South Society bad a 
right to sell for business purposes the land 
given by Mrs. Norton for the erection of 
a meeting-bouse and minister’s dwelling, 
‘** and for no other intent, use or purpose 
whatsoever” ;-and the legal question is, 
of course, settled. But it is not easy for 
an outsider to accept Mr. Hill's contention 
that it was positively the business of no 
one but the members of the corporation 
what dispcsition they made of their prop- 
erty. If we disregard the circumstance 
that lands given in trust for religious uses 
and enj»ying on that account exemption 
from taxes, are in some sense affected 
with a public interest, yet we cannot a!- 
together overlock the difference between 
a church and a private individual. It is 
generally supposed that a church is in- 
tended to exert an influence upon the 
community; and unless it chooses to ab- 
-dicate this function it cannot graciously 

exefuse to permit the community to take 
an interest in its proceedings. This scems 

“especially true when a religious body has 
been prominent in great political move- 
ments, and has come in that way to be 
looked upon by the public as one of the 
historic insiitutions of the State. In such 
cases the relations between the church 
and the community require to be regu- 
lated by comity rather than by strict 
right. 

‘Yet it cannot be denied that the trials 
of the Old South Church at the hands of 
both religious and political bodies have 
been of a peculiarly exasperating charac- 
ter. The church was originally formed 
by a secession from the first society estab- 
lished in Boston, partly from disapproba- 
tion of the questionable methods adopted 
in calling Mr. Davenpoit from New Ha- 
ven, and partly from attachment to the 
**balf-way covenant.” In spite of the 
recommendations of councils, the First 
Church resisted the separation with most 
pertinacious obstinacy. The controv. ray 
stirred the whole State. The election of 
a General Court turned upon the issue ; 
and after the First Courch had been fairly 
beaten it refused letters of diemission to 
the wives of those who had seceded, and 
employed all the resources that spite could 
suggest to annoy its neighbor. As the 
Old South Church bad trouble from the 
authorities in leaving its location, so it 
had trouble from them in getting it, and 
in various forms the fight was kept up for 
nearly fourteen years; ‘‘ not so Icng-lived, 
however,” as Cotton Mather checrfully 
observes, *‘as that which happened at 
Antioch about the Ordination of a Minis- 
ter; whereof Theodoret says it endured 
Fourscore and Five Years.” 

The principle involved in the contro- 
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versy, however, was by no means unim- 

portant. It was that all jurisdiction is 

committed by Christ to each particular 

‘‘organicall” church, without appeal ; 

and its effect would have been practically 

to establish the doctrine of indefeasible 

allegiance in ecclesiastical organizations. 

At the same time, the Church in Massa- 

chusetts being an established one, politi- 

cal interference could not well be avoid- 
ed. The elements of controversy could 

hardly exist in greater richness. The for- 

mation of a church by s_cession was to 
those maintaining this principle a revolu- 

tionary procecding, and the success of the 
Old South was really a victory for minor- 
ity rights. For the details of the struggle 
we are indebted to a manuscript discov- 
ered by Professor Dexter in the library of 
Yale College, which has been substantial- 
ly incorporated in his work by Mr. Hill. 

They are extremely instructive, but we 
can follow them no further. 

Nor can we examine the kindred sub- 
ject of the relations between Congrega- 
tional churches. Mr. Hill’s position is 
that of extreme particularism, At the 
time of the installation of the present 
pastor of the Old South, the question of 
the proper functions of the councils 
which are usually called on these occa- 
sions was very sharply precented. Mr. 
Hill maintains not only that councils 
have no judicia!' powers, but also that they 
are more properly congratulatory than 
advisory bodies. We are reminded by his 
contention of Dr. Leonard Woods’s reply 
to a lady who asked his advice as to her 
matriage with a certain persor. The as- 
tute Professor began, Yankee fashion, 
with the question: ‘‘ You haven’t mar- 
ried him, have you?” And, receiving the 
blushing response that she had, continued: 
**Oh! ho! It’s approbation you want, not 
advice!” 

To describe the customary proceedings 
of an installation council as ‘‘ the cro3s- 
examination in public of a pastor-elect, in 
referer ce to whose personal standing and 
doctrinal position a church has already 
satisfied itself, by a company of mén who 
assume, as the representatives of neigh- 
boring churches, to decide whethcr or not 
this church shall settle the man of its 
choice,” does not strike us as altogether 
fair. In fact, the author is so thoroughly 
embittered by the tribulations through 
which he has recently passed that his 
whole compilation is colored by preju- 
dice, and to read it intelligently it is nec- 
ersary to begin with the concluding 
pages. Otherwise, the reader will be per- 
plexed with the acerbity of the comments 
that are made upon transactions that 
have ceased for many years to agitate the 
hearts of human beings. If Mr. Hill 
writes, as he says, with great self-re- 
straint, his private meditations must be 
of an intensely acrimonious character. 

The chief value of this work is as a re- 
print of the records of the O'd South 
Church, down to 1821, Much labor has 
been «xpended upon the genealogical 
notes, and the circle of readers that will 
find matter of family interest in these 
details must be a very large one. What- 
ever narrowness of spirit may have been 
from time to time cxhibited by the 
church, it seems to have been always 
generous in pecuniary matters. Mr. 
Hill’s plan of interapersing these records 
with references to current events, is nota 
happy one, as the abrupt changes of sub- 
ject are perpk xing and wearisome. There 
are numerous fac-similes of manuscripts, 
portraits and other illustrations, many 
of which, unfortunately, have no titles— 
and the typography is very clear and 
good. Considered as a chronicle, the 
work is meritorious; as a history it seems 
to us too much biased to be of permanent 
value. 


THE portions of the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers from The Spectator selected and 
edited by Alfred S. Roe, A.M., Principal of 
the Worcester (Mass.) High School, make a 
celightful little volume in ‘“‘ The Student’s 
Series of English Classics” published by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New 
York. The little book is edited unobtru- 
sively with just enough aid to the student 
to assist him without getting in his way, 
while the selections leave the thread of the 
story unbroken and bring the whole publi- 
cation down to limits which increase the 





THE MASTER OF THE MA- 


GICIANS.* 





It is a very beautiful thing, in theory, 
and it must be in practice, fora husband 
and wife to carry their married life into 
authorship, and especially into the work of 
building a romance. If they can do th's 
successfully the consequent pleasure must 
be of the highest order. So much has been 
written touching the real or fancied extracr- 
dinary troubles and disappointments of 
the literary vocation that one welcomes 
with peculiar sxtisfaction every sign of a 
happy variation from the supposed ru'e. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has been singu- 
larly successful as a novelist; from the be- 
ginning of ber career her place among our 
best writers has been secure, and her books 
have had a large sale to buyers who have 
been of the class that reads only the choicest 
fiction. Mr. Ward, her husband, who has 
shared with herthe authorship of this ro- 
mance 6f ancient Babylon, is quite un- 
known as a fiction writer and so runs the 
risk of being bla ned for any defects in the 
work, while naturally its beauties, its 
strength and its subtleties of art will be set 
tothe credit of hismore famous wife. This, 
however, is shorn ofall its force by the very 
fact that has made the literary co-partner- 
ship possible—the unity of life and all that 
is best in ambition, effort and experience. 
Doubtless it is the wish of each that the 
work shall stand as the achievement of 
both in one, and that they shall be seized of 
the fee, as the lawyers write it, par mie et 
par tout, a tenure by which each owns the 
whole. 

It was a difficult task, and one demand- 
ing immense labor, that the authors set 
themselve3 todo. The city of Babylon, the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar, and the life of 
the East in a time when that life was at 
one of its flood-tides of heathen splendor, 
was to afford the back-ground for a ro- 
mance which, while keeping strictly to the 
best lines of history, should give free play 
to creative imagination and fulfill the de- 
mands of dramatic art. The perspective of 
vast distance, the fascinating film of im- 
measurable remoteness, and the almost 
fabulous wonders of Babylonian life muszt 
be maintained; and yet the link of connec- 
tion between that far time and the present 
must be made strong and secure. The 
reader must be first prepared by having his 
imagination expanded until it can reach 
out and attach its lines of sympatby, and 
open a perfect circuit of the ages. To 
achieve their aim the authors have chosen 
precisely the proper course by modernizing 
(as far as would consist with historic effect) 
the language; or, more strictly speaking, 
the conversation and the action of the char- 
acters, so as to avoid archaic stiffness and 
baldness of expression. 

The most apparent Gefect in the work is 
one of style. The sentences are choppy to 
a degree, giving the effect of over-conden- 
sation verging on stiffness. Romance can 
ill afford the neglect of a certain amount of 
poetic coloring in style as well as in sub- 
stance. Our age is not so realistie that it 
denies the influence of modulation and 
deft decoration of statement. Moreover, 
no subject more imperatively demands a 
widely flexible and finely resonant style 
than Oriental romance, especially of the 
remote past. .Richness, luxury, barbaric 
splendor and gorgeous coloring belong to 
every thought of Babylcn in her prime. 
To bring out these to perfection de 
mands a judicious use of at least a 

modified, chastened and modernized Ori- 
ental style. We do not mean to make 
our growl too heavy at this point; for 
it cannot be denied that in the main the 
style of this story is vigorous, crisp and 
effective. Our point is that its crispness is 
in places extreme and unsuited to the sub- 
ject, This said, we hasten to note the ad- 


nection with the historic and archeological 
purpose in view. Perfect honesty of treat- 
ment shows forth on every page, and there 
is a solidity and directness of movement 
worthy of the highest praise. The charac- 
ters are individualized with rare art, and 
there is a bond of human sympathy estab- 
lished and thoroughly maintained between 
them and the reader. The men are wholly 
men, and the women are entirely women, 
passing before us, communicating with us, 
thrilling us, drawing us, repelling us with 
the force of a genuine realism, while at the 
same time the atmosphere of a romantic dis- 
tance is preserved with excellent effect. In- 
deed, if collaboration is clearly observable in 
the story, it isin the clearness with which 
the men and the women are contrasted and 
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chance of its interesting modern readers. 








mirable construction of the drama in con- ° 


differentiated in their acts and conversa- 
tion. 

Taken as a whole, The Master of the Ma- 
gicians is a powerful novel, marked by that 
weight of purpose and that dignity of man- 
ner which carry influence and impress the 
reader with a:ense of profound experience 
during its perusal 

Nebuchadnezzar’s character, his court 
and the magnificence of Babylon are 
painted with marked power of imagination 
and with satisfying conformity to histor- 
ical truth. Daniel, the young prophet, is 
sketched rather than fully drawn; but his 
character is clearly accentuated in its mys- 
terious and difficult outlines. Lalithaisa 
beautiful and fascinating creation, sweet, 
spiritual, Joving, true; and yet it seems to 
us that at certain points the authors have 
laid a too fanciful stress upon the angel- 
like in her character and personal appear- 
ance. This, too, mostly in the way of de- 
scriptive comment where action should 
have been relied upon. In a little different 
sense the following is an instance in point: 
“* Lalitha, very pale but very sweet, looked 
up at her visitor like a contented bird viewing 
anew land. If she had not been lying down 
one would have expected her to turn her head 
sideways, twitter a little, and start a pair of 
wings.” 

Again: 


“Lalitha shot a quick glance up his tall 
hight; she looked startled; one could almost 
hear ber rustle her invisible wings to fly.” 


We should not take the trouble to point 
out minor defects of thissort in any ord nary 
novel; but in aromance of the hign character 
that marks The Master of the Magicians 
there should be nothing cf the kind. Ab- 
solute dramatic vision, as a matter of 
course, is not disclosed on every page, even 
in Shakespeare’s best works, but careful re- 
vision would strike out such passages as 
those we have quoted and a number of 
others that we have not space to priot. Such 
slips remind us of the hysterical lapses into 
incongruous levity that now and again de- 
stroy momentarily the influence of the 
greatest men. 

The two typical heathen characters of the 
romance are the Queen Amytis and the 
stalwart officer Allit. These are drawn 
with conscientious art and projected in a 
way to make them intensely fascinating, 
real flesh and blood half savages, given 
over to selfishness, loving with almost 
frerzied passion, hating with an intensity 
characteristic of animal natures, and capa- 
ble of extremes in every sensual direction. 

Regarded as a story this must be said of 
The Master of the Magicians: it is a narra- 
tive uf unflagging interest, moving rapidly 
and steadily from beginning toend. Some 
of the scenes seem a trifle over-wrought, 
but even this adds in a way to the energy 
and effect of the dramatic current. We 
could piek.out a number of chapters which 
for vivid and picturesque reality of presen- 
tation are not surpaseed in any recent fic- 
tion. Now and again we feel as we read 
something like an undue tensity of strain, 
as if the authors were on very tiptoe with 
the desire to surpass themselves; but 
we cannot complain of this, seeing that we 
are borne on to the end in full pursuit of 
the story. 

But far beyond the mere story interest, 
great and unusual as that is, we regard the 
value of the art-power, the imaginative lift 
and the rich treasure of human nature at 
its best and worst with which almost every 
page is overflowing. It is long since we 
reada book more noteworthy in this regard. 
The authors have suceeeded admirably in 
steering safely between over-analysis on 
one hand and mere dramatiz presentation 
on the other. They have shown keen in- 
sight and extraordinary psychological 
knowledge; but the analysis of character, 
save in a few notable breaks of which we 
have spoken, is done by the directest artis- 
tic agencies. We make the acquaintance of 
ancient personages, and walk and speak 
and sympathize with them in their glorious 
olden city; but we do not find them cheap- 
ened by being made understandable; they 
have not been stripped and reclothed to, 
suit an extreme modern fashion. 

It would be unfair for us to te!l the story, 
or even to indicate its larger features. Love 
adventure, the stirring events of a most 
picturesque reign, the conflicting currents 
of a time when the earlier order of enlight- 
enment was beginning to prepare the way 
for the coming of the Great Light of tbe 
world and the clash of passions intense 4 
animal life could make them, ali these set 
against a background of incemparable mag: 
nificence and splendor, framed in antiquity 
and hung ina softening mist of distance 
make up a romance of superb proportions 
and abundant vitality. The mass of mate 
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records has been most cleverly sifted and 
the parts chosen have been handled with 
fine skill at almost every point. 

Turning to view the work more particu- 
larly with regard to its historic and archeo- 
logical value, we must rank it very highin 
comparison with other books of its kind. 
There must have been a strong temptation 
before the authors to take broad liberties 
with the subject, and if there is any fault 
to fiad here it lies in the strict limitations 
to which they have confined themselves. 
The expert critic readily detects a certain 
evidence of exhaustive labor (which sug- 
gests fatigue or something of kin to it) like 
that which made “ Ben Hur ” hard reading 
in many places; but the final word must be 
that The Master of the Magicians is one of 
the most powerful and admirable historical 
romances ever written by American hands. 





A valuable contribution to the history 
of the development of the family has 
just been made by Prot. Berthold Del- 
briick of Jena. It is entitled ‘‘ Die Indo- 
germanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen,” 
and is issued as a part of the eleventh vol- 
ume of the publications of the Saxon Acad- 
emy of Sciences. This monograph of some 
two hundred pages is noteworthy as a con- 
tribution from the linguistic side to a 
question, which has recently been treated 
almost exclusively by the jurist and an- 
thropologist. The author begins by defin- 
ing the term “words of relationship.” 
These are the characteristic names of va- 
rious members of a group of persons de- 
scended from a common ancestor, and 
bound together by the ties of a common 
religious rite as well as community of blood. 
The object of the study is to consider these 
words in their historical use, and so fix as 
far as possible the relation and position of 
these different members of the family. 
Professor Delbriick does not attempt to re- 
duce these words to primitive roots, but, 
assuming their existence in the form which 
comparative grammar determines for them, 
looks always for their meanings as fixed by 
actual use. He classifies all of them in 
three groups: Man and wife, blood relation- 
ship, and marriage relationship, and then 
takes upin the various languages of the 
Indo-European family the use of each 
word. As an example of the results 
reached we may take the words of the 
first group. We find the parties to 
this relation described in language as 
master and mistress. (Skt. pdti and patni, 
Grk. réoccand rérva), That this use is older 
than the division of the [ndo-European lan- 
guage is certain, and that in the various 
languages it has almost entirely disap- 
peared, no less so. As to its origin, Del- 
briick makes the very probable conjecture 
that it may have come through the use by 
man and wife themselves of terms express- 
ing their relation to other members of the 
family, and properly used by the latter 
only. So now parents address each other as 
“father” or ‘‘ mother.’”’ He only ventures 
a guess as to the cause of its abandonment. 
A second set of words describes man and 
wife according to characteristics of each 
sex. Such words are: Grk. avfp, Lat. vir, 
which mark the man as the “‘ mighty, pow- 
erful one.”” The meaning ‘‘ husband” first 
arose in the separate life of each language. 
There are several words which in different 
languages denote the woman in her rela- 
tion to her husband. Such, for example, 
are Grk. Gdoyoc, Lat. uxor. Of words to 
denote the man in his relations to his wife 
there is hardly an example, and only in 
much later times do words appear which 
characterize both man and wife as a pair. 
These are not common to any two lan- 
guages. Two other facts are of interest 
here. There is no term common to the 
various branches of the Indo-European 
family to indicate marriage. Altho the 
word “‘ widow ”’ is as old as the period of 
unity, “ widower’? is of much later origin 
and more limited use. Two conclusions 
from these facts are that the relation 
of the husband to the wife was very 
different from that of the wife to 
her husband, and that while the mar- 
riage of a widow was not allowed, 
there was no such restriction upon a man 
who had lost his wife: by death. To the 
evidence presented by the forms of words, 
Delbriick adds, in the second half of this 
work, that to be drawn from an examina- 
tion of some features of early social life. 
Inthe large body of regulatioais for the con- 
duct of life found in Indian traditionary 
law there is a developed system of greet- 
ings, or salutations, which vary according 
to relationship. There are also regulations 
a8 tothe period of impurity following the 
death of a relative. The duration of this pe- 
Flod varies with the closeness of relationship, 





By combining these facts much additional 
provf is found of the relative closeness of 
family and marriage ties. The most inter- 
esting fact noted here is the very promi- 
nent place given to the mother’s brother in 
the family. This position comes to him in 
Sanskrit literature in later times, when 
he has succeeded to the place of honor orig- 
inally occupied hy the father’s brother. 
Tacitus tells us of a similar condition 
among the Germans, and that the maternal 
uncle (avunculus), was especially the pro- 
tector of the orphaned children. The Ger- 
man word Oheim, originally meant moth- 
er’s brother, but has come to mean father’s 
brother also, tho it is now giving way to 
Onkel, from the French Oncle. This word, 
too, from the Latin, avunculus, proper- 
ly “ mothtr’s brother,” is used for ‘‘un- 
cle,’ and the distinction in Latin 
between avunculus and patruus is lost. 
One is reminded of the regulations in the 
English law of “‘ guardianship in socage,”’ 
altho there is noapparent connection. Two 
explanations of this growth in meaning 
have been suggested; intercourse with non 
Indo-European people; and motives of a 
policy which sought to protect the child 
from ill-treatment by those interested in his 
estate. The principal result uf Delbriick’s 
investigation, and the one on which the 
author lays the most stress is this: That 
there isin the linguistic and other evidence 
no proof whatever for the existence among 
the peoples using the Indo-European lan- 
guages of relationship traced through the 
female line, and no reason for believing, 
within this field, in the matriarchate (mut- 
terrecht). There is also no proof for the 
“‘communal’”’ marriage. At the earliest 
period which we can reach by the means at 
ourcommand, a restricted ferm of polyga- 
my is giving way to monogamy, and 
the patria potestas, or something like 
it, is fully established. This mono- 
graph is a good example of the value, in a 
positive no less than in a negative way, of 
linguistic study for the problems of social 
and institutional history. 


The Nature and Method of Revelation. 
George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale. (Charles 
Scribner’sSons. $1.25) This neatly manu- 
factured and handy volume contains for its 
first half the four articles written at the re- 
quest of The Century Magazine and pub- 
lished 1n it, on the “‘ Nature and Method of 
Revelation.’’ They have been revised and 
somewhat expanded for publication in per- 
manent form but remain substantially the 
same series. The second half of the volume 
contains five ‘“‘Supplementary Essays,’’ 
closely connected with the subject treated 
in the Century series. Taken together 
these nine papers make a systematic whole 
which, as addressed to a modern intelligent 
reading and thinkiog, but not technically 
scholarly public, is the most effective and 
valuable brief discussion of the nature of 
revelation and of the reasons for believing 
in it which has come from the American 
press. It is such a book as none but a 
Christian scholar deeply versed in theology, 
philosophy and history and who had a close 
acquaintance with biblical criticism in all 
of its forms and with Christianity as a 
practical spiritual life could produce. At 
the sametime nothing is more striking in 
the book than the absence of technical mat- 
ter. The general impression is conserva- 
tive, tho marked everywhere by the golden 
candor and broad, fearless intelligence which 
are well-known characteristics of the au- 
thor. For example, Professor Fisher has a)_ 
ways believed in the Apostolic authorship 
of John’s Gospel, in miracles and in the 
whole supernatural element in historical 
and biblical Christianity. He has displayed 
no particular fondness for the modern sci- 
entific fetis:, Evolution, nor any particular 
apprehension about its future. In the pres- 
ent volume he leaves the extravagant as- 
sumptions, which are mingled with what 
sober sense there is in it, to vanish before 
the solid facts of philosophy. At the same 
time the deep thinking that began in such a 
race of theologians as Schleiermacher, Ne- 
ander, Nitzsch, Rothe and Dorner has no- 
where had a more hospitable entertainment 
than in Professor Fisher’s mind, while his 
attitude toward modern criticism tho cau- 
tious has been fair and appreciative. The 
impress of his training at the evangelical 
and slightly mystical Halle may be traced 
in all Professor Fisher’s work. Reminders 
of Spener and Franke lingerin his theology. 
and of Jacobi, ‘** the philosopher of faith,” 
in his philosophy, imparting a peculiar 
sweetness and spirituality to both. Of all 
this the present volume is an example, 
The first four papers have been read so 
widely in the Century that, we need only 
remark on them that they touch the high- 


water mark of liberal conservatism. They 





are not so much concerned with the elabo- 
ration of a theory of Liblical inspiration as 
with a rational presentation of the facts, 
principles and methods of divine revelation. 
We presume that Professor Fisher believes 
that these being settled, the theory of 
inspiration may safely be left to take care 
of itself. The five Supplementary Essays 
contain the new matter of the book and, so 
far as the critical defense of the Gospel 
Histories is concerned, they are the most 
effective chapters in the book. They consist 
of remarks on the authorship and date of 
the Gospels, illustrations of their character, 
a discussion of the New Testament teach- 
ing as to the time of the Second Advent, and 
two brief papers on the theology of Matthew 
Arnold and Huxley. They are, of course, 
brief and avoid technical points, but so far 
as substantial facts, theories and critical 
conclusions go they exhaust the matter. In 
the midst of such inconsiderate, young and 
mischievous surrenders by Christian writers 
aswe notice below in our remarks on the 
Rev. Mr. Macqueary’s ‘“‘ Evolution of Man 
and Christianity,” such a book as this is one 
to recall these fugacious disciples or, at 
least, to put them to shame. It is an excel- 
lent correction to be administered to pa- 
tients affected with ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
Matthew Arnold or Professor Huxley. It 
may not be wholly to the liking of some 
venerable censors. But discussion is not 
held in this book with the Doctors in the 
Temple. Unfortunately modern society 
does not sit with the Doctors in the Tem- 
ple. A large part of it does not go there at 
all. A still larger part doubts their con- 
clusions and has very little sympathy with 
their methods. To such this book will ap- 
peal. It follows the free, unconventional 
method of the Master, and treats on the 
broad basis of Christian rationality themes 
in which all men have a common interest. 


The Evolution of Man and Christianity. 
By the Rev. Howard Macqueary. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.75) If we could subtract 
the trace of pugnacious meaning from the 
word we should call this book bumptious. 
It is very wise and very positive and makes 
everything as plain as a pike-staft, particu- 
larly the origin and theory of evil and sin. 
The first Part is the Evolution of Man. The 
second Part is the Evolution of Christi- 
anity. With this marvelous ball Evolution 
in his hands the author bowls away merrily 
and brings down the pins ten ata time. Of 
course he is bright. He has read a good 
deal—perhaps a great deal in current theo- 
logical discussion. He has taken it in with- 
out any considerable critical reconstructive 
thought of hisown. -Heis too much of a 
man to come out another “ Robert Els- 
mere.’’ He has nerve and ingenuity enough 
to stand on the thin ice where he skates 
without dropping into the frigid waters of 
unbelief. He deserves a deal of credit for 
holding on as he does to his Catholic stand- 
ing as an Episcopal minister when so many of 
the ordinary arguments for it are given up, 
as, for example, miracles, which he treats 
very much as Hume did, not denying their 
theoretic possibility, but raising their im- 
probability so high that the evidence fails 
to prove them. Yet the greatest miracle of 
all, the resurrection of Jesus Christ, he re- 
ceives, not, however, without vigorous 
pruning to make it presentable in good 
rationalist society He makes no bones of 
denying the infallibility of Paul as a teach- 
er. He believes that when John speaks of 
those who claim to be apostles and are not 
healludes to Paul. He is ccck-sure of the 
Hebrew Matthew ur-Evangelium theory, 
and believes the Garden of Eden has dropped 
out of sight somewhere inthe depths of the 
Indian Ocean. He attributes John’s Gos- 
pel to some Christian disciple of Philo, and 
the Synoptical Gospels he thinks were 
patched up out of floating traditions in the 
second century. He raises the question 
** Was Christ only partially infallible?’ and 
answers it thus: 

“No one can give a dogmatic answer to this 

question, for the simple reason that our Lord 
has not left us his teaching in his own name, 
and the accounts which the disciples have left 
us are their opinions and reminiscences of Him, 
not certainly and always his words. For my 
own part, I am content to know that He was 
decidedly the greatest religious teacher that 
ever lived, and, therefore, if He were not abso- 
lutely infailible, he was nearer so [sic]than any 
one else that ever lived on this earth.” 
This is as frank as a school-boy, whom 
our author imitates in some other points 
too. He snaps up his facts, rushes to 
his conclusions, shows little of the broad 
considerateness of the theologian, and is so 
anxious to have his mind open that the great 
assumptions and trusts of the believer fly 
away and he is neither able to make out a 
good case for his doubts norto give bottom 
enough to what remains of his Christianity 


to defend himself 09 this head from credy- 
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lity. Altogether the book reminds us of 
the witty criticism of a great American 
scholar on a pretty well-known rationaliz- 
ing savant of the pretentious type, which 
we shall take the liberty of adapting to the 
present casein the remark that the book is 
an omelette soufflé to which Spencer has con- 
tributed the eggs, Keim the milk, Renan 
the salt, Strauss the pepper, and the author 
the intumescence. 


Gradatim: An Easy Latin Book for Be- 
ginners has had an extraordinary success 
in England, which has led to the introduc- 
tion of revised editions here. We have two 
such revisions before us; one by W. C. Col- 
lar, Head Master of the Roxbury La-in 
School, Boston (Giun & Co., Boston), who 
has rewritten the first twenty anecdotes 
out of the Eaglish order which was pnr- 
posely given to them in the English edi- 
tion; and the second by J. W. Scudder, 
Latin Master in the Albany Academy. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) Both of these 
revisions present an improved vocabulary. 
Scudder’s is also very much enlarged; he 
has also added a summary of cases. Other- 
wise he leaves the English text generally 
undistmurbed. In Collar’s edition the quan- 
tities are marked more generally than in 
the English. On the whole, we should say 
that the English Gradatim is good, but 
that either of the American editions is 
better. Exercis«s in Latin Prose Com- 
position: For Schools. By M. Grant Dan- 
iell. In two Parts. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. Each Part, 60 cents.) These re- 
cent additions to “‘ The Stuaent’s Series of 
LatioClassics” are constructed upon an idea 
which has been tried more than once, and 
has demonstrated its utility. The exercises 
of Part I are based on selections from 
Books I-IV of ‘‘Cwsar’s Gallic War.” 
Part II, on selections from * Cicero’s Cati- 
line’”’ I-IV and ‘“‘Archias.”” The theory of 
the book aims at making immediate use of 
these Latin classics, by setting the pupils 
to work in rendering back into Latin 
English sentences formed from elements, 
rather than actual sentences, translated 
from them. In this way the material 
furnished by Cesar and collected in Part I, 
and the material collected from Cicero in 
Part II, is worked up directly in acquiring 
the art of Latin composition. This is a 
method full of utility. It practices the 
student in the forms and idioms of the au- 
thor he is studying; and while it advances 
him in Latin composition, advances him 
even more rapidly in Latin. In the 
same series we have the Menechmi of 
Plautus, edited on the basis of Brix’s edi- 
tion by Harold North Fowler, Pb.D., In- 
strutor in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. $1 00.) 
The original work done in this text-book by 
tne editor is in the Notes, in the marking of 
difficult metrical accents in the text, and 
in the full and useful introduction on the 
development of Latin Comedy down to 
Plautus’s time, on what is known bio- 
graphically of him, and on the meters and 
construction of Plautine verse, which are 
very difficult. The Menwchmi of Plautus 
has been immortalized in English litera- 
ture by Shakespeare who made it the basis 
of the Comedy of Errors. It has been fre- 
quently imitated by otber modern writers— 
Italian, Spanish and French—and is itself, 
notwithstanding the strong Italian and 
Roman coloring of the parts of the present 
play, derived from a Greek original. The 
present text-book faithfully presents in a 
sufficiently simple and elementary form tbe 
critical opinions, conclusions and learning 
required for the intelligent. urderstanding 
and enjoyment of the play, as well as for 
school study of an author who still ranks 
among one of the great comic dramatists of 
the world. He borrowed his plots; but bis 
genius was virile enough to bring Latin 
comedy to its ripest development in ad- 
vance of the soberer forms of literature 
represented by Ennius. His puns, allitera- 
tions, assonances and other comic expres- 
sions are endless, and for the young student 
require a skilled editor or teacher, such as 
Mr. Fowler seems to be, tho he may not 
succeed wholly in recalling that powerful 
comic genius which Cicero and Varro so 
greatly enjoyed. 








Giordano Bruno : Philosopher and Mar 
tyr, Two Addresses. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
M.D., and Thomas Davidson, M.A. (David 
McKay, Philadelphia. 75 cents.) Who was 
Bruno? A Direct Answer to a Plain 
Question. From the Latest Published 
Accounts. By John A. Mooney. (The 
Catholic Publication Society Ce.) We 
cannot agree with Dr. Brinton that there 
was no considerable trace of pantheism in 
Bruno _nor, in the face of his open and 
recorded declaration that he did not see 
why men should be found fault with for jg: 
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dulging amours, can we look on him as the | they think exactly alike or not, are of kin- 


spotless martyr described by Dr. Brinton. 
Mr. Davidson understands the subject bet- 
ter. He sees the pantheistic direction of 
bis thought and admits frankly that the 
best that can be said for him on the head 
of personal purity is to hope that things 
were not so bad as they have been painted 
by his enemies, and that, at all events, 
something must be pardoned to a young 
man trained among the Greek races and in 
the Greek morality of southern ltaly by a 
Church which did not dare to promulgate 
there the moral canons and requirements 
of its own Council of Trent, As to our 
Roman Catholic author, John A. Mooney, 
he is sharp, adroit and amusing. It is a 
bold thing in him and not a little naughty 
to claim the great author of “ The History 
of Philosophy,’”’ Uberweg, as being of his 
way of thinking on this subject. As tothe 
merit of Bruno as a thinker and his rank 
in philosophy, Uberweg agrees with him 
not at all, but places him high in specula- 
tive originality. As to the grave and moral 
Mocenigo, proud of his wife and children, 
who felt himself bound to denounce Bruno 
to the Inquisition, Uberweg will have noth- 
ing of this paltry nonsense, but denounces 
him roundly as “the traitor Mocenigo.” 
We said that Mr. Mooney is amusing. He 
begins to show what he cap do in this line 
in his first sentence. ‘ Filippo Bruno went 
to school in good time, to a public school, 
of course,”’ and was afterward sent to 
Naples, where, among others he attended 
the “public lectares of Vincenzo Collo.” 
This is amusing as a sly cut at public 
schools, as if they were to be held responsi- 
ble for all the atrocities which he is about 
to charge on poor Bruno, and which the 
very exemplary Pope and Cardinals en- 
deavored to relieve the world of by burn- 
ing him. It is most amusing, however, 
when read in connection with the result of 
all this public schooling, as explained in 
the very next sentence. It did not send him 
off into wickedness and the world, but into 
the Dominican Order, where, after a year’s 
probation he was protessed, then made a 
subdeacon, and in his twenty-fourth year a 
priest. On Mr. Mooney’s logic then the pub- 
lic schools were responsible for his becom- 
ing a monk, a sub-deacon and a priest. The 
Dominicans it was that sent him out 
to be the atrocious monster who had 
to be burned in love and mercy to man- 
kind! 


Among new School Readers we name 
Harper’s School Speaker by James Bald- 
win, Ph D., in Two Parts, one containing se- 
lections for Arbor Day, and the other for 
Memorial Day. Of the latter we need only 
say that they are judiciously selected and 
will serve a patriotic as well as a school 
purpose. The selections for Arbor Day in- 
troduce a new and important element into 
the public education, in the love of trees 
and plants, This section would be improved 
by the introduction of selected articles on 
trees and forestry.———The Picturesque 
Geographical Readers by Charlies F. King 
begin with a primary number and advance 
with a graded system of supplementary 
readers designed to practice the child mind 
in geography as thesubject matter of his 
reading lessons. This is all good for a sup- 
plementary course. But a complete Reader 
must carry the class through a wider range 
of style, topic and emotion than would be 
possible in a Reader limited in this way as 
to subject..As asupplementary or accessory 
aid these Readers are to be commended, tho 
we still insist, as we have insisted before, 
that the picture gallery business is over- 
done. (Charles T. Dillingham. 50 cents.)—— 
Word by Word is an illustrated Primary 
Spelling-Book by J. H Stickney author of 
** Stickney’s Reading Series.” (Ginn & Co., 
Boston), in which some attempt is made to 
exhibit in elementary form the structure 
of English words, to note carefully with 
diacritical marks the vowel sounds, and to 
give a simple training in the consonantal 
sounds. —Wentworth’s Primary Arith- 
metic (Ginn & Co. Boston) is prepared 
with the co-operation of E. M. Reed, Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Training School,Spring- 
field, Mass. It begins with learning to 
count numbers from one to ten and ends 
with Percentage. It deals largely in what 
we should call the methods of mental 
arithmetic, deals sparingly in pictures, 
which are introduced for strictly illustra- 
tive and nut atall for ornamental purposes. 
A much larger use is made of diagrams. 
The method on which the book is developed 
is modern and in harmony with those in 
general use. 





How shall we Revise? A Bundle of 
Papers. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents.) 
This “ bundle of papers” is published by 
seven Presbyterian clergymen who, whether 





dred mind as to the burning question of 
Confessional revision. They are the Rev. 
Drs. C. L. Thompson, Charles A. Briggs, 
S. M. Hamilton, Chas. H. Parkhurst, Mar- 
vin R. Vincent, Erskine N. White and L. 
J. Evans, each of whom speaks his own 
mind freely. The papers are not published 
as a further discussion of the now settled 
question whether there shall be revision, 
but to throw lizht on the far more difficult 
question what revision shall be attempted. 
Professor Briggs takes the laboring oar, 
and without at all disparaging the other 
elling contributions to the volume, the 
sixth and ninth papers on “That Teuth 
Chapter’ and ‘*The Confession tested by 
Scripture,”’ are the most elaborate pieces of 
work in the “ bundle.’’ The keynote of the 
whole is well described by what the late 
Prof. Henry B. Smith wrote in the Presby- 
terian Review, 1884, p. 562, ‘‘ What Re- 
formed Theology has got to do is to Chris- 
tologize predestination and decrees; regen- 
eration and sanctification; the doctrine of 
of the Church, and the whole of eschatol- 
ogy.” 


The Extinction of Evil. Three Theolog- 
ical Essays. By the Rev. E. Petavel, D.D., 
Lecturer at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Translated with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Charles H. Oliphant and 
Preface by the Rev. Edward White, of 
Kensington, England, well known for the in- 
terest he has taken in the so called doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality. (Charles H. 
Woodman, Boston. 75 cents.) We have 
read nocritical presentation of this theory 
of Conditional Immortality which takes 
so strong a hold on all the evidence in the 
case as this. The author brings more criti- 
cal scholarship to bear on the Scriptural 
passages relied on by the advocates of this 
theory than any one who has preceded him 
in the discussion, sofaras weknow. Asthe 
question comes to us from his hands, it 
would seem to hang on an original differ- 
ence as to the meaning of words which is 
very 'ikely to prove the immovable reck in 
the way of histheory. That life and im- 
mortal life can bear the conditional sense as- 
signed to them in this theory it will be very 
bard to make readers of the Bible believe. 
The honest sense of common readers has 
already set it aside as an ingenious evasion, 
rather than a solid interpretation. - 


The Poetry of Job. By George H. Gil- 
bert, Ph.D., Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00 ) This is one of 
the many signs that biblical scholarship is 
passing from the critical stage into that 
broader stage to which all criticism is in- 
tended to lead up, of positive fruitful re- 
sults. We noticed in a recent issue an in- 
teresting volume by Dr. Griffis on Canti- 
cles. The volume before us treats the 
larger and far more difficult Book of Job 
in a somewhat similar way. First we have 
a rhythmical translation of the Book, 
rhythmical not metrical, which gives the 
poetic structure in the nearest possible ap- 
proach to the Hebrew structure which is 
possible for us to havein English. This is 
followed bya brief but luminous critical 
sketch of the poem arrrayed in the three 
cycles which compose it, with the Epilogue. 
Part IL is devoted to the interpretation of 
the Poem in five chapters, which we shall 
leave the author to describe in his own lan- 
guage as consisting of (I) A Brief Analysis 
of Job, ({f) Nature in the Poem of Job, (III) 
The Animal Kingdom in the Poem of Job, 
({V) Human Life in the Poem of Job, (V) 
The Poet’s Conception of God. 


Justice and Jurisprudence. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, $3.00), is an extended and 
elaborate inquiry concerning the limitations 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
It is published by ‘“‘The Brotherhood of 
Liberty,”’ whose special function is to guard 
the political liberties secured by post-bel- 
lum Amendments ofthe Constitution. The 
Brotherhood believe that the drift of the na- 
tional courts and public sentiment has been 
away from the Fifteenth Amendment and 
have put forth this elaborate volume as an 
attempt to show how far this movement has 
gone, under what pretexts it moves, and 
what both the law and the fact of the case 
are. Ingeneralthe volume is composed of 
two parts; the first concerning the positive 
and fundamental law which pledges the 
state to maintain the equal rights of all citi- 
zens by due process of law; the second call- 
ing attention to the legal fictions and more 
or less valid steps by which the authors of 
the volume believe the rights of colored citi- 
zensare being gradually undermined. The 


one-half in length and rewritten in sim- 
pler and less ambitious style. 


Another attempt to supply to the average 
school-boy the necessary help and materials 
for reading the Greek text of St. Matthew 
intelligently is to be found in The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, being the Greek 
Text as revised by Drs. Westcot and Hort, 
with introductions and notes, by Rev. 
Arthur Sloman, M.A., head-master of 
Birkenhead school.’”? This is one volume 
of a series (each volume independent), of 
which we had the first specimen in the 
Acts, likewise treated by Thomas Ethelbert 
Page. M.A., assistant master at Charter- 
house. Unlike the work of Mr. Page, this 
volume has “‘ introductions,” good enough, 
but compilations. The scope of the work is 
quite precisely stated in the title; it is for 
the average school-boy, who has some 
knowledge of the rudiments of Greek, and 
very well adapted for his use. It is of little 
value to the higher student—lcss so than 
the Acts just mentioned.. The work is 
good, however, altho the author is didactic 
in style, seldom discussing anything at all, 
never with any falloess, An index of prop- 
er names and another of places, a table of 
quotations from the Old Testament, and an 
index of parallel passages in the other Gos- 
pels, add to the usefulness of the book. 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
16mo., pp. xxxi, 152 ) 


Vol. XXII of the Dictionary of National 
Biography (Macmillan & Co.) is somewhat 
slow in making its appearance, as compared 
with the extreme promptness which has 
characterized the publication up to this 
time. Every addition to this invaluable 
work is, however, welcome. We note that 
with this volume Sidney Lee comes into 
association with Leslie Stephen as co-editor. 
The present volume covers the alphabet 


particularly brilliant section of British 
biography is one that called for a great 
deal of work in hunting up the mater- 
ial. The brief but sufficiently long arti- 
cles on Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin 
and her husband William Godwin are 
about as satisfactory examples of ency- 
clopedic biography as can be named, 
and in strong contrast with a good 
deal of the more elaborate sentimen- 
tal biography which has been devoted in 
recent years to this subject. The volumeis 
rich in Gordons, Grahams and Grants. The 
most important literary articles are of 
course on Goldsmith and Gower. Among 
British statesmen the two most important 
noticed in the volume are the first Earl of 
Godolphin and the Karl of Granville. The 
article on General Gordon stands by itself 
an example of pregnant but accurate brev- 
ity. 


Lake Champlain and its Shores. By W. 
H. H. Murray. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
$1.00.) This is a small readable volume, 
characterized with much the same enthusi- 
asm and delight in romantic description, 
mingled with tonches of sentiment and de- 
lightin Nature which gave their attraction 
to Mr. Murray’s earlier books. We cannot 
see much force in the evidence he brings 
forward to disprove the established belief 
that Arnold was with Ethan Allan at Ti- 
conderoga, and took part with him in the 
surrender. The traditional report is that 
he was present as Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, and entered the fort side by side 
with Ethan Allen. This ismuch too strong 
to be broken by the statement of a young 
guide eighteen years old, whose testimony, 
if received without question as it stands, 
amounts to nothing more than that he did 
not see or recognize Arnold. The volume 
contains notes which yachtsmen will value 
on what we understand to be Mr. Murray’s 
recent enthusiasm—yachting on the lakes. 


The King’s Son; or. A Memoir of Billy 
Bray. Compiled chiefly from his own 
memoranda by F. W. Bourne. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, Cooper Union. 75 cents.) This 
is an Awmerican reprint of a little book 
which has had an enormous sale in 
England and is published here, revised 
and enlarged from the twenty-eighth 
English edition. It is the history of one of 
those “‘miracles of grace” of which John 
Newton declared himself an example. It 
is one of those homely tales of the thorough- 
going trausforming power of Christian 
grace which Spurgeon has done more than 
any living man to celebrate, and of which 
the history of Methodism is so largely com- 
posed. It shows how the poor man may 
become rich, the drunkard sober, the mis- 
er..e examples of peace and joy, and how 
the social and individual problem of human 
life may be solved by the divine agency of 
faith. Itisa rough but stimulating book 
whose power lies; like Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim's 





book would be more effective if reduced by 
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eternal verities and realities of Christian 
life and experience. 


Fruits and How to Use Them. Mrs. Hes~ 
ter M. Poole. (Fowler & Wells. $1.00.)- 
This isa practical manual for housekeepers, 
containing some seven hundred recipes for 
the preparation of foreign and domestic 
fruits. The author does not’ exaggerate 
the dietetic and sanitary value of fruit. 
She believes very justly that the enormous 
extension given to fruit growing and eating 
in this country has been development in the 
right direction, and is to be fostered as one 
of the influences which train the people to 
temperate habits. It is possible there isa 
trace in the manual of vegetarian enthu- 
siasm, but not enough to do any harm. It 
contains recipes for using the common 
fruits of the country, particularly apples, in 
a great variety of dishes, for the most part 
easily prepared. Foreign fruits are not 
neglected, and copious directions are given 
for the canning of all kinds of fresh fruits. 
The book gives the whole subject of the 
domestic use of fruit of all kinds a broader 
and more comprehensive treatment than 
any manual we have seen. 


Five editions have not availed to make 
Piazzi Smith’s Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid a trustworthy book. We 
have the fifth edition before us, and it still 
stands in need of a sixth which should sub- 
stitute the criticism it has provoked for 
the text. It has had great vogue among 
the uncritical, and is not likely to have less 
in the new and handsome edition now pub- 
lished. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $5.00.) The 
book has long since been shown to be one 
of those prodigies of ineffectual, ill-judged 
and misleading learning, which captivate 
the incautious and make the judicious 
mourn. It offers religion a fictitious sup- 
port which will not bear examination, and 
has tended to develop a tendency to loose 
thinking and vast assumption among 
Christian people, which is always too strong 
and always dangerous. In face of the 
crushing exposures it has received, it is 
discouraging to see this new edition put 
on the market with all the honors. 





Practical Lessons in German Conversa- 
tion. A. L. Meissner, Librarian and Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Ireland and A German 
Reader for Beginnersin School or College. 
By Edward S. Joynes, Professor in South 
Carolina University. These hand-books are 
both published by D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton, and belong in the Joynes-Meissner 
series of German text-books. They are ar- 
ranged with intelligence and experience on 
acommon system. The conversation text- 
book has decided merits of its own which 
are very apparent on examination. A faith- 
ful drill in the book could hardly fail of 
leaving the student master for eye, ear and 
tongue of all the ordinary forms of col- 
loquial expression. The Reader is an ad- 
vance in the same direction of combining 
practice with theory, and both goon the 
general assumption that the best way to 
learn to read is to read, and the best way 
to learn to talk is to talk. 


Interstate Succession in the State of 
New York. By Daniel S. Remsen, of the 
New York Bar. (Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
Law Publishers. $1.50.) This is the second 
edition of a manual which might prove a 
great saving of trouble to any one who has 
considerable responsibility in the set- 
tlement of estates under the complex laws 
of the Stateof New York. It is brief, com- 
prehensive, compact, and, so far as a pri- 
vate examination can test a book which ap- 
plies to such a multitude and complexity of 
cases, accurate. It has, at all events, won 
its way in use among lawyers and laymen 
and there is a demand for the present new 
edition. The particular merit of the man- 
ual is that it shows the rights of the living 
to the property of deceased relatives under 
New York law in cases where the property 
concerned is not disposed of by valid will. 


How to Preserve Health. Louis Barkan, 
M.D. (Exchange Printing Co.: New York), 
pp. 340duo. The author of this brief trea- 
tise evidently has an earnest desire to put 
the public in possession of the most impor- 
tant facts as to the maintenance of health. 
There is nothing new in its facts or in its 
methods, but in a plain style it gives cor- 
rect information and advice. The author 
is evidently familiar with the progress of 
hygiene and with the ehief laws as to the 
care and develppment of the body. A por- 
tion of the book is also devoted to the care 
of the sick, nursing, aid in emergencies, 
and short descriptions of the most common 
diseases. It does not attempt treatment, 
but gives wholesome sanitary advice, All 
such books help to make the readers more 





Progress,’ in its simple presentation of the 


attentive to health reqairements. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. HAMILTON W, MABIE will deliver 
an address at the Williams College Com- 
mencement this year. 


--++"*The Master of the Magicians,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. 
Ward, has reached its seventh thousand, 
three editions of two thousand each having 
been already exhausted. 


----Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s promised 
novel is not quite finished, and before its 
appearance he will bring cut a volume of 
short stories under the “ Arabian Nights” 
title of “The Book of the Forty-five Morn- 
ings.” 


-»--Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s addresses on 
the Roman CatLolic Church and the Pub- 
lic Schools bave been put together in a 
little volume of a hundred pages, which 
will be published immediately by George 
H, Ellis, Boston. 


---“ The Broughton House,” a novel 
just issued by the Scribnere, is the first 
work of a new writer of fictidn, Mr. Bliss 
Perry. He is the son of Prof. H. L. Perry, 
of Williams College, the well-known 
writer on political science. 

-+eeThe English Illustrated for May con- 
tains a paper on Albert Diirer, fully illus- 
trated with reproductions of his strange, 
enigmatic pictures and powerful portraits. 
Archdeacon Farrar writes on ‘ Fasting,” 
with a great deal of common sense and 
with his usual clear style. 





--..A twenty-five cent edition of ‘‘Marie 
Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young Ar- 
tist,” is announced for publication on May 
15th, by the Cassell Publishing Company. 
It contains the same matter as the two- 
dollar edition, and has the portrait of the 
young Russian girl on the cover. 


-. Writers for the young will be inter- 
ested in T. Y. Crowell & Co’s. announce- 
ment of a prize of $600 for the best manu- 
script of a story “suitable for the Sunday- 
school and home library.”” For the second 
best the offer is $400. Further details may 
be obtaiued by addressing the publishers at 
Boston. 


..-Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the author of that 
exceedingly interesting book ‘‘ Among Can- 
nibals,’”’ is making ready to visit a remnant 
of the Aztecs believed to be surviving iv 
the mountains of Northern Mexico. This 
announcement has an air as of fairyland; 
but whether he finds Aztecs or not, the Doc- 
tor’s records of travel will be entertaining. 


.. The Seribners announce the following 
interesting additions to their popular yel- 
low paper novel series: ‘“‘ The Lawton Girl,” 
by Harold Frederic: ‘‘ Expiation,” by Oc- 
tave Thanet; ‘‘ Day and Night Stories,” by 
T. R. Sullivan; ‘‘ Bonaventure,” by George 
W. Cable; ‘“‘ With the Best Intentions,” by 
Marion Harland; and “Philip Nolan’s 
Friends,”’ by E. E. Hale. 


--The American Copyright League has 
put forth a pamphlet, showing the over- 
whelming consensus of opinion on this 
question of national honesty among au- 
thors, publishers, journalists and printers. 
One would think that even the House of 
Representatives must hesitate before again 
writing itself down a den of—‘‘ domestic 
appropriators,’’ as George Eliot would say. 


-.«. The Colloquium for May contains an 
important article by a ‘“Student-of Current 
Church History” on the question ‘* What 
do the Baptists of to-day believe regarding 
endless suffering ?’’ It is designed to call 
out a wide expression of opinion in the de- 
nomination as to what the leaders of Bap- 
tist thought believe. We assume that it is 
to be followed by « sort of general sympo- 
sium directed to this topic. 


.... Belford’s Magazine this month refers, 
in its book notices, to Mr. William Sharp’s 
“Children of To-morrow” as a “tawdry 
fabric.”” The tu quoque argument is puer- 
ile and invidious, and we credit the writer of 
this department with serious honesty; still 
there is a fine irony about the fate which 
allows a magazine to print, along with such 
a literary judgment, a story like “ Bru- 
nette Preferred,’’ for instance. 


..The New England Magazine for this 
month opens with a paper on ‘“ Mr. How- 
ells’s Latest Novels,’’ by Hamlin Garland, 
a very good example of current American 
criticism. Mr. Garland is an enthusiasi, 
and bis rapture will make agreeable read- 
ing to Mr. Howells’s admirers. We are 
given a catalog of the novelist’s charac- 
ters; and then the reviewer exclaims: 
“‘ What variety and what distinctiveness!”’ 
What, indeed! 


..Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, author of “‘ Two 
Years in the French West Indies,” has se- 
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lected and translated from Giraud’s narra- 
tive of a recent African exploration, just 
published in Paris, a number of excerpts, to 
which the Harpers have devoted a supple- 
ment of their Weekly cf May 14th. We 
look for a rich and fine addition to our books 
of travel and impression, when Mr. Hearn 
shall publish the peculiarly accurate and 
artistic observations that are sure to spring 
from his present sojourn in Japan. 


----Macmillan & Co. announce, as just 
ready, a folio volume on “Scottish National 
Memorials,” with three hundred illustra- 
tions, including thirty full-page plates, 
The following subjects are treated: Scottisk 
Archeology. Historical and Persorral Relics, 
Scottish Literature and Literary Relics, 
Burghal Memorials of Edinburgh and other 
cities, etc., etc. The same firm have also 
ready a series of small books under the gen- 
eral title, “Science in Plain Language.” 
The first volume, to be published immedi- 
ately, includes the following subjects: Evo- 
lution, Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, etc.; 
the object of the author being to give the 
general results of scientific investigation in 
plain, every-day language for the general 
reader. 


--+-In The Forum for May Mr: Grant 
Allen wr:tes, with scientific clearness, a 
paper on “ Woman’s latuition.” It is the 
inheriting f this quality, the writer thinks, 
which has given to men of genius their 
peculiar strain. Andit isa fear of losing 
this trait in the race, that makes him depre- 
cate all attempts on the part of woman to 
leave her own serene sphere of charm and 
beauty for the unlovely one of active mas- 
culinity. Archdeacon Farrar pleads for 
more *‘sweetness’’ to mix with the “light ” 
of our ‘‘ Literary Criticism.’ If all criti- 
cism were written in this temper we should 
have fewer petty quarrels and come just as 
as far on the road to perfection in all the 
fine arts. Mr. Goldwin Smith always lends 
toacritique something of dignity and vigor. 
- But we find his review of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
“Problems of Greater Britain ’’ not always 
logical; we find the bias of his well-known 
opinions on international subjects; so that 
when he heads his paper ‘‘ Canada through 
English Eyes,” we cannot help thinking 
that, despite his power, his sincerity, his 
well-intentioned interest in the Dominion, 
it will always remain impossible for Mr. 
Goldwin Smith tosee Canada through Can- 
adian eyes. 
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The convictions of the greatest 
‘living statesman regarding the | 
Bible are being presented in a_ 
series of articles which he is 
io for The Sunday School 
Times. Two of the articles have | 
| already appeared: “The Impreg- 
nable Rock of eo! Scripture ” 
| (issue of March + 29), and “The | 
Creation Story” (issue of April | 
| 26). The others will appear at) 
| intervals of about a month,—the | 
| whole series consisting of five or 
| six articles. 












Any reader of The Independent re- 
| mitting twenty-five cents, in money or 
| stamps, will receive the two articles * 
| already issued and the others as they 
| appear; or, remitting fifty cents, will | 
| receive The Sunday School Times ev ery | 
| week until October 1, ineluding all of 
| the Gladstone articles. Addre 8S, 
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Palmer’s Theory of Music, (An in- 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR PHILOSOPHY. 


THE fundamental p.inciple of the eight- 
hour philosophy consists in the reduction 
of the hours of labor for each day to eight 
hours, while retaining the rate of wages 
usually paid for ten hours. This is the 
keynote of the whole movement. It pro- 
poses to reduce the amount of labor ren- 
dered by twenty per cent. in the time of 
the labor, with no probable increase in 
its rate or effectiveness, and consequently 
in the same ratio reduces the results of 
labor, and at the same time insists that 


there shall be no reduction in wages. 

The practical question is whether such 
a philosophy can be put into successful 
operation in this country, and maintained 
as the permanent and settled rule in re- 
gard tolabor. This question, beyond all 
reasonable dispute, must be answered in 
the negative ; and we have no doubt that 
such will be the result of experience. It 
is not true, and never has been true, that 
the ten-hour rule for labor involves an 
excessive and harmful taxation of human 
powers, and must for this reason be aban- 
doned for fewer hours, Well men are 
physically just as able to work ten hours 
as they are eight hours ina day; and noth- 
ing is really gained in the way of recu- 
peration by reducing the time of labor. 

It is equally clear that the great body 
of workers in human society will not and 
cannot adopt this eight-hour philosophy, 
and hence that the philosophy must be 
confined to a small fragment of these 
workers. Those engaged in agricultural 
production, forming about one-half of our 
population, are so situated that they can- 
not put any such rule into practice; and 
if they were to make the attempt it would 
be a failure. Piece-work, in numerous 
employments, 1s done on a large scale, 
and here the pay is not in proportion to 
the time, but the quantity of the product, 
and hence the less one does the less pay 
he gets in return. All forms of domestic 
service and all the sundry styles of purely 
professional labor, in the very nature of 
things, cannot be brought under the eight- 
hour rule, or any other stereotyped and 
fixed rule. The great mass of society 
must, by the force cr circumstances, be 
excluded from this rule; and hence, at 
the utmost, it can be applied only on a 
comparatively small scale. 

Those who do apply the rule, and who, 
in respect to themselves, succeed, for the 
time being. in reducing a day’s labor to 
eight hours, while claiming the same rate 
of wages as for ten hours, will in the 
end find their own experiment impracti- 
cable. Let not a little temporary success 
mislead them. Employers who pay 
wages, and must have something with 
which to make payment, will have to be 
heard on this question; and if they can- 
not, as they certainly cannot, afford to 
pay as much for eight hours as they do 
for ten hours, then nothing is more cer- 
tain than that in the end they will not do 
so. They may be compelled to do it for a 
short time, rather than do worse; but 
permanently they will not do it. Reduc- 
tion in the rate of wages is the inevitable 
result of the eight-hour philosophy, put 
into practice. 

This reduction means a corresponding 
reduction in the living resources and 
comforts of those who work for wages, 
and in many cases it means the positive 
discomforts of real want. The philoso- 
phy, when put into practice, really brings 
no substantial benefits to anybody, and 
in the end does bring serious disadvantage 
to wage-earncrs. They themselves are 
the chief sufferers and pay the heaviest 
penalties of this foolish philosophy. The 
experiment of muking water spontane- 
ously run up hill bas been tried a great 
many times in the history of this world; 
and it has always hitherto failed, and such 
must always be the result in the future. 
If wage-earners do not believe it then let 
thei try it uatil they are satisfied, There 
is nothing like being satisfied by a solid 
and undeniable experience. That always 
tells the truth, 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE attitude of Congress ‘on currency 
questions is, at present, the chief point of 
interestin Wall Street. In the West, and 
very generally in the South also, the feel- 
ing is very strong in favor of some im- 
portant increase in the volume of the 
circulation. In the West, this sentiment 
is largely the result of the depressed con- 
dition of the farming interest, which, it 
is imagined, would be relieved by making 
money more plentiful. At the South, it 
is supposed that a larger supply of cur- 
rency would increase the investment re- 
sources of the North and thereby stimu- 
late the ‘‘ boom” in the mining, manu- 
facturing and building interests which 
has recently so largely benefited that. sec- 
tion of the country. 

Congress fully appreciates the earnest- 
ness of this popular sentiment and, in 
view of the coming elections, is not likely 
to disappoint it; the more so as the silver 
producers, with their powerful political 
backing, are more than ever insistent 
upon the Government using a larger por- 
tion of their product for currency pur- 
poses. Under these circumstances, there 
can be little question that $50,000,000, in- 
stead of the current $25,000,000, will be 
the future annual addition to our silver 
currency, the only question remaining in 
doubt being as to the form and conditions 
under which that currency may be 
issued. 

Within the last few days, however, 
significant indications have appeared in 
the Senate that, beyond the creation of 
new currency, an effort may be made to 
put into active circulation more or less of 
the two large funds held respectively for 
the redemption of bank-notes and as re- 
serve for the redemption of United States 
notes, which combined amount to $160,- 
000,000. 

These symptoms suggest to the vision 
of Wall Street a coming great inflation of 
the currency, about which more is 
thought than said, and in which the in- 
terest is every day increasing. The bank- 
ing and investment interests are seriously 
alarmed at the prospect, as foreshadowing 
an era of license and speculation in every 
form of enterprise. The brokers and 
their speculative customers hail the pro- 
spective conditions as calculated to bring 
in a grand speculative campaign,*with 
consequent chances for fortune-making. 
They care nothing for the economic 
merits of the proposed legislation; it is 
sufficient for them that it will produce a 
general hopeful feeling and a popular 
expectation of flush times, under which 
all classes will buy freely, with a conse- 
quent general advance in the market- 
value of all kinds of property and com- 
modities. This, they conclude, will pro- 
duce an active speculation in Wall Street, 
and a general rise in the prices of all 
sorts of seturities. 

These are the factors which at the pres- 
ent time are forming the temper and the 
plans of the men of Wall Street for 
future action. Each day the conviction 
seems to deepen that such radical 
changes in the monetary situation as 
Congressional discussious suggest must 
lead to a speculative furore, such as has 
not been witnessed within the past dec- 
ade; and the effect is apparent in a steady 
advance in prices and an increase in 
transactions much beyond the limits of 
late years. The only thing that holds this 
tendency in check is the fact that the 
contemplated action of Congress has not 
yet been consummated and that its final 
measures may prove less radical than is 
now anticipated. 

Outside of Wall Street, business shows 
a@ more encouraging tone. Trade is over- 
coming the late causes of depression, and 
the increased activity in the coal and iron 
trades issound evidence of a better condi- 
tion of industry at large. The prospects 
of the grain crops, tho varied according 
to locality, are, on the whole, favorable to 
the farmers, which producesa better feel- 
ing among interests dependent upon the 
agricultural sections, 

The reports of the railroads continue to 
exhibit a very satisfactory increase of 
earnings—about 15 per cent. for laat 

month. The competiuyve  bostiliijes 





among the Western roads, however, are 
still unsettled; but a willingness is ap- 
parent among managers to avoid provo- 
cations to new cutting of rates, and there 
are good reasons for hoping that pacific 
counsels may prevail at an early day. 

The money market shows little change, 
altho the reserves of the banks are unsat- 
isfactorily low; there is no difficulty in 
getting money on good collateral at 4 to 
5 per cent. on call. Were it not that for- 
eign bankers show a free disposition to 
lend (through bills of exchange) on good 
securities, subject to renewal, the market 
might be considered as closely verging 
on stringency; but with money on call in 
London at 1} to 2 per cent., there 1s no 
room for apprehension. Moreover, there 
is reason to anticipate an early accession 
to the reserves of the banks from the 
course of domestic exchange, which is 
turning in favor of New York, and may 
be expected to bring hither a consider- 
able amount of currency. At a later peri- 
od, the new appropriation bills will bring 
out large disbursements from the Treas- 
ury; so that by the first of July we may 
have a really plethoric condition of the 
money market. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending May 
10th, 1890: 

America 217. |Mech. & Traders’. 
American Exchange an poe 

y= th seeeee Te 
German American... 


Manhattan Co.. ; 
Merchants’........... 
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173 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the Week ending Saturday, May 10th. 

The Vanderbilt lines now reach the 
Pacific Coast by the New York Central 
and Michigan Central to Chicago, the 
Chicago and Northwestern to Omaha, and 
a traffic arrangement with the Union 
Pacific to San Francisco. This is not sat- 
isfactory, it is said, and they are thinking 
of extending the Dakota Division of the 
Chicago and Northwestern to the coast; 
hence the rumors that the Vanderbilts 
were endeavoring to get control of the 
Great Northern, which will connect 
Spokane Falls with Puget Sound. 

Increased dividends appear to be the 
order of the day. Conservative Pennsy]l- 
vania has at last fallen into line, and in 
addition to the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 24 per cent. declared an extra 
dividend of 4 per cent. or at the rate of 6 
per cent. perannum. A stock allotment 
of 8 per cent. was also offered. The in- 
crease in dividend was partly a concession 
to the demands of English holders. Who 
next? 

The acquisition of the Fort Wayne, 
Cincinrati and Louisville Railroad by the 
Lake Erie and Western is announced by 
Elijah Smith. The actual transfer of the 
property will be made in sixty days. It 
is understood that the purchase money, 
$1,800,000, is to be provided for by the 
application of about $400,000 cash now in 
the treasury and the sale of about $1,300,- 
000 of the Lake Erie and Western 5 per 
cent. first mortgage bonds. 

St. Louis and San Francisco has been the 
subject of many rumors growing out of 
differences with the management. One 
of these was in effect that the road wasto 
become a part of the Atcbison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé system. This brought out a de- 
nial from President Winslow, of St. Louis 
and San Francisco in these words: ‘“‘ The 
St. Louis and San Francisco Company has 
proxies in its possession on a very large 
proportion of its capital stock. I believe 
the amount is about 120,000 shares at 
present, out of 254,000 shares, the total 
capital stock. We expect to vote on 200,- 
000 shares, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Gould and Mr. Huntington 
will not send us proxies on their holdings, 
The stories of transfer of control, etc., are 
ingenious newspaper manufactures. Some 
years ago the Atchison and St. Louis and 
San Francisco companies became jointly 
interested in the Atiantic and Pacific 
Railroad, each guaranteeing one-half of 
the Atlantic and Pacific’s first and second 
mortgage bonds severally, not jointly.” 
The above interview was followed by a 
sharp rally in the stock. 

The recent strength of the Vanderbilt 
stocks is explained by the annual reports 
of the Michigan Central and Lake Shore 


roads, Michigan Central reports gross 





earnings of $13,786,925; operating ex- 
penses and taxes, $9,895,158; net earnings, 
$3,891,767; interest and rentals, $2,512,527; 
paid the Canada Southern, $407,444; divi- 
dends, $936,910; surplus for income ac- 
count, $73,820. The Lake Shore reports 
gross earnings of $19.487,196; net, $6,639,- 
745; interest, $3,428,468; dividend, $2,473,- 
825; surplus, $742,952. In the case of the 
Lake Shore all betterments for six years 
have been charged to operating expenses 
or to income account. The capital stock 
has not changed for eighteen years. The 
funded debt decreased $250,000 by opera- 
tion of the sinking fund. This fund has 
resulted in the cancellation of $4.750,000 
bonds. The Kalamazoo and White Pigeon 
$400,000 7 per cent. bonds matured and 
were renewed for fifty years at 5 per 
cent., a saving of $8,000. 

The report of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission estimates that it will cost 485,000,- 
000 francs totomplete the canal on the 
lock system,'to which should be added 20 
per cent, for unforeseen expenses and 29 
per cent. for the expenses of management 
and interest. Total cost estimated at 
900,000,000 francs and seven to eight 
years of time for completion. The esti- 
mated net receipts for the first three years 
after the opening are 38,000,000 francs a 
year, gradually increasing, year by year, 
to 61,000 000 francs at the end of twelve 


years. The value of present material 
and work performed is 450.000 000 francs. 

Fifteen shares of Pennsylvania Coal 
Company stock sold at auction at $299, 
par value $50. 

Subscriptions to the stock of the H. B. 
Claflin Company amounted to over $20,- 
000.000. Allotment was made at the rate 
of 10 per cent. on eack of the preferred 
grades, and 5 per cent. on the common. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
change on, and make ca- 
ble transfers | to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 


Letters 
t. Thomas, St. Croix 


lia, 
of and the British West Indies, 


= make collections and 
e ue Commercial and Trav- 
C dit. elting redits, available in 
re all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all 
nrat-class hn ge- Investment 

curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of —— Securities. 
uals, on favorableterms, and make 


Bankers, Cor 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 
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Firms and Indivi 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


To Manufacturers and Investors. 


Manufacturers interested in extending the sale of 
their goods into MEXICO, CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA, BRAZIL, and the WEST INDIES, or 
INVESTORS who desire to become interested in 
this trade, which will pay them immense profits of 
at least 10 to 20 per cent. per annum, should address 
the 


AMERICAN EXPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, 


5 Bowling Green (Lower Broadway), New 
York City. 


DENVER 
SUBURBAN HOME. 


160 acres eight miles from heart of city on Platte 
River, fine suburban train service, eight-room house, 
barn and all necessary buildings — lete. Water 
main through place with service, 1, fruit and 
shade trees. 200 miles mountain view and overlooks 
beautiful caller. of the Platie. Adjoins Fort Logan, 
where $1, is being spent in permanent improve- 
ments, Small herd choice Jerseys can be sold with 
place. Will sell 80 or 160 acres, price $350 and $400 per 
acre, one-third cash, balance long time. Owner 
leaving Stste. For beauty of location it is unsurpassed. 
Correspondence and ae investigation solicited. 
-Address OWNER, P. O. . 091, Denver, Colo. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 
guarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal when 
cue, Send for our Prospectus 

RADO FARM-LOAN 











THE COLO 0., 

36 uitable [ass Tabor Block, 
ston ass. enver, Col, 

R. E. ORCUTT. Pres. . MITCHELL, Treas, 


F.G. PATTE SON” Western Manager. 


Vermilye & Co.. . 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
B 0 N ) Si { sau C0’S., ETC., 
os we 9 SOLD. 
Deal in Gov’t Land Warran Scrip. 
Denies Accounts and ‘Extend all’ all the Facilities Ot 
General = Basiness. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


§. A. KEAN & C0., BankERs 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, Ibn 
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Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
bered . .g0...°%.. dm - dens ode 

In 1888 its population 
Le 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE 


900 





J. 





Neneywaseses INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 
What is better than a first Mortgage on 
O improved property in a growing city. 
Oo for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
spondence solicited. Best references furnished 
Cc. BROCKENBROUGH, Jr., 
Tacoma, Washington. 
vesting in Duluth and Superior. Increase of popula- 
tion and values unprecedented. Now is the time to 
buy. For particulars and references address 


Sioux Fulls, South Dakota, 
Loans placed at nine per cent., having 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
Money can be 
DULUT made by - SUPERIOR 
CHAPMAN & McHARG, Duluth, Minn. 





A primer on money-lending 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company, will be a 
revelation to many an eastern 
man. 

It is sent to all who ask for 
it. 

Tue Kansas City Investment ComPAny, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


An investment of this amount 
CASH balance $5 per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 
lots in 2d boulevard addition to Helena, 


Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 
time. One of the best located suburban properties in 
the city. Prices of lots 25x120 only 830 to $44; corner 
lots 0. Write for maps and full particulars, sent 
free. Address JNO. S. M. NEILL, HELENA, MONT, 








HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
WASHINGTON sz s'teit Meremsie ances 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
it 


References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado Nationa! Bank. Denver Colo 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of. good standing. Thoro gh 
experience. = = ~y of interest. Choice West rn 
investments. 


JOH NSOn, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


__ Hastings, Neb. 


- JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 











WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 1°3 Palladio, Duluth. Minn 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 














MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 


Ewecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
Rg Pe ay 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
whole time they may remain with the company. 

——. a aa. oe Goustess 6€ extates, and 


to the transacti 
aswell as — and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. P 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

WILSON G 5 Gro. HENRY WARREN 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE 
DANTEL D. n- fy Lau 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
James Low, EDWARD COOPER, 
‘Wa. WALTER PHEL W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ARLES 5. SMITH. 
JOHN J. R. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
JOHN A. STEWART. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

yy E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
“RaSTUS NG M. D, -LOANK. 


SON AN. 
ROBERT B, MINTURN. RGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


e guarantee prompt peyment of interest and prin- 
ciple on all securities we offer to investors. ree 
and five year first mortgage securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invi 


DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eustern pieate who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
seenes joans at < ae cent, on good security. | guaran- 
tee 8 cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years’ ex- 
perience in 16060 b. transactions last — were 

a 








THE SEALE Tess Se > wohl OF 


Offeis its 10-year collateral trust ela Tete interest 
ati ¢ cent payable my ay at iImpor‘ters’ 
raders’ National Bank ork, secured by 

first mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
eposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 

Co. of New York, ges | Correspondence requested 
LEWIS S_R<ED, Pres sy - SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY | w. - YATES, ." C. B. SCHMIDT, . Secretary 


T.J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVESTMENT CO., 


0, COLO 

Casi CAPITAL FULLY Patp IN, $25,000. 
Investments in Real Estate made for non- 
ye Placing First Mortgage Leans 


* Refer aoe ; Ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


15 SEH 


ur money on CITY 
Es. one years time at an, or — 
Soe to five aaa ane time ast Bex. ty five year GO 
WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
lace Fa funds in PERMANENT 


BUIL ING INVESTMENTS paying 154, 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & €0., (Incorporated), Bankers, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots from $100 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannunm. First mort- 
gaze. os from 6 to W per cent. Correspondence 


MINNEAPOLIS==:2 


inneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
whers against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Lotate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost, Tf insured Mortga- 


gee acquires the fee by —- 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, 8500 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. an 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
itle. Address the Sec’y. Mentionthis Paper 


CHOICE LANDS 


CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


The growth of Denver in Ia8t three gare * is un- 
egquailedin the WESTERN HEMISPH t has 
been rapid, substantial and beautiful. Saacne A 
greases and profusion of Mountain BK adja- 
cent to the West, unexcelled in the WOKLD: acli- 
mate ores ee most favored districts of SOUTH- 
ERN FRANCE or ITALY; vast —- of gold, silver 
and numerous other metals; and last, but not least, 
an admirable system of IRRIGATION, which pro- 
duces abundant crops regardless of vicissitudes of 
rainfall. If you want a fine farm, a ten-acre plot, a 
suburban residence lot or a good investment wnere 
your money will be safe, address 


THE PLATTE LAND Co., 


8.J.GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 




















Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 

— by permission to The Christian Union or 

‘Ht IND*PENDENT, New York Cae. or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Awtonto, TEx. 


Farms, one ya and. Baity Lands, 


REAL, © eSHErE'e PBSN", DAGENTS, 








TIRES: Streets se for aon-rgaients 








10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


ity Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
naen as are Ah other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO.,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Mans. 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city Me form loans judiciously 
paced prove themselves stments. We offer 
Pans. and small on ane 6 per cent. and 





and re i particulars 
THE MCCAGUE INVESTMENT ‘Sn. “Omaha. Neb 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 


too conees of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and neem in America. 
Every customer who has purch Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
= madein from three to five years, 

poner iad information furnished upon 100% 

ication 


The CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK, (Patented. 
Short, simple, compact and economical method 
keeping accounts in Banks and corporations of all 
kinds, such as Investment, Trust, Water and Gas 
Companies. Cash Book, Ledger and Trial bulance 

combined in one book. 

If you are Treasurer of a Church, Guild, Lodge, 
Society or Club of any kind, maintained by fees ana 
dues, send for the TREASURER’S GEM, stating 
number of accounts and how payable. Price, $3.00. 

WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
first Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. nterest payable 
at the Chemical Naticrnal Bank, N org. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
ane Western weteroness furnished it desired. Cor- 

Write for partic 
L. CLARK E. Pres. E. 


rs. 
Wy BBOTER. Treas 
6: M. WceunnEN ev Vice Pres.C.P. W eB8T«R,Casbier. 


EWLNG &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 
_Entrance through the Bank. 
DENVER 

RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited tor mutual profit. 


i 
1551 Arapahoe &. BAILEY Colo. 


a SF THE penapeaure, People's Savings 
d Deposit Rank. Denve' 


DULUTH: REAL ESTATE. 




















a_ bein, h 

Ww ‘ES T, fthasa much iow tributary country, which 
is inthe infancy of deveiopment. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 
SAND a year, and such wondertul growth insures 
a rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, teli us how much, 
and we wil send full information, with maps, etc. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


6zCITY MORTGAGES 7 z, 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 BRoAapway, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Withou: loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Leans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $t0U,000. 


Assets, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pampnhiets free. Ad- 
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ob ORMSBY. Vice- 
exident. - SIMMONS, 5 Presidents, 
150 NASSAU STREET" ‘NEW YORK CITY. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security mstead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest-~ 
menis — to the public. 


Messrs. 1 ‘Siram Dewing & Son, New ban City, 

——- Morton, Bliss & Uo., New York City. 

Geo. lams, 1sq., of the Ouemion! National 
Bank, New York City 

F. D. Gray, Esq., of the “National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, Lag lil. 

F. mith, =~ . No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

pA the Savings Bunks and investors throughout 
Gesuempendenes Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


ELECTION. 


MFVHE BANK OF AMERICA, 44 AND 46 WALL 
STRELT, New YORK, May Sth, low.—Atthe an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of the bank of 
America, held this day, the following named gen- 
tlemen were elected Virecoors for the en.ulng year: 


James M. Brown, gustus D. Julliard, 
Samuel Thorne, 

















Charles G. es Frederic P. Vicott, 
Geo A. Crocker, George G. Haven, 
Ly hd —_. ybmany, H, Perkins, 
° in Rhoau 
DALLAS B PRATT Cashier, 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the week has been 
characterized by a considerable amount 
of irregularity in the demand for goods 
at first hands, 


COTTON GOODS. 


Certain leading lines of staple cot- 
tons were in good request with the up- 
ward tendency previously noticed quite 
confirmed, while by liberal dating 
ahead some commission houses managed 
to close out large blocks of plain and 
colored cottons not in normally good re- 
quest. In other lines of cotton goods, 
such as prints, printed and woven cotton 
dress fabrics, agents found orders both 
new and for re-assortment purposes com- 
paratively light, and, as a consequence, 
the movement during the week was but 
little helped by current buying. Jobbers 
have also had a quieter time since last 
report, ‘‘ drives” being less conspicuous 
both in volume and distinctive features, 
while store trade appeared tolack energy. 
In spite of this prices at first hands are 
quite firm, being supported, where good 
demand is lacking, by the continued 
strength in the market for raw material. 
This strength has been mainly responsi- 
ble for an advance of fully 1-16c. in the 
price of print cloths, the market for these 
closing after a fair turn over at 8 7-16c. 
per yard, and 34c. asked for 64x64's with 
56x60's quoted at 3 1-16c. per yard asked. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


The woolen trade,so far as current needs 
are concerned, continues unmistakably 
dull, As reports from the wholesale 
clothing trade show heavy stocks carried 
and unusually light absorption there does 
not appear to be any prospect of near re- 
lief. Manufacturers of men’s wear wool- 
ens are realizing this, and from all that 
can be gathered it seems certain that con- 
siderable woolen machinery will be 
stopped during the summer months. 
While this may ease the situation it is 
an unpleasant way out of the difficulty. 
Soft wool and woolen dress goods have 
moved mainly on account of back orders. 
Demands for goods for the fall trade, 
however, showed more vigor, and some 
considerable orders were booked. Of the 
three annual large auction sales of flan- 
nels, comprising some 30,000 cases, the 
first was heid on Friday. ‘nese sales are 
established trade events of the first im- 
portance, Theiradvent is looked forward 
to with keenest interest, as they practi- 
cally Hix flannel prices for the seasou. The 
result of Friday’s sale must, therefore, 
have sorely disappointed manufacturers, 
prices averaging fully 6 per cent. below 
last year’s range of values, It had been 
hoped that proposed tariff changes and 
siiver legislation would fully counteract 
the effects of an abnormally mild winter, 
Present actualities, however, proved 
stronger than fature possibilities. 

During the week the following changes 
in prices have been announced: Brown 
cottons, Stark sheeungs and drills ad- 
vanced tc. per yard. Masonville bleached 
cottons 4-4 advanced to 8}c, per yard. 
Amoskeag 9-oz. blue, brown and drab 
denims and Excelsior denims advanced 
$c. per yard. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

WE are receiving a larger number of 
hew suuscrivers aud renewals than during 
many years at this season, and we believe 
it is OWluy 10 the fact, recognized more and 
more vy intelligent peopie, tuat PnE LN- 
DEPENDENT 18 & hecessity 1u every house- 
hola aesiring to know what tue worla is 
auing in religion, literature, art, the 
sciences, etc. ‘here ls uo Other way in 
whica this Can be done at a cost within 
every One’s reach except by reaging THk 
INDEPENDENT. And Ube cost—well, it 1s 


from four tosix cents a week, depending 
upon waiether one pays the reguiar sub- 
scriptiou price or takes advantage of our 
_Cluv rates. 

A very large proportion of our old sub- 
scribers do this and renew for irom two to 





five years. Ourclub rates are, of course, 
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applicable to new subscribers, and we 
invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents, as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three I) Cpe Poa ait. * 
Four " vecttibbenns Gan: © 
Five or more “ mimadcus See: © 


Regular rate, $3 00 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since the cash pian of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. If, however, 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


- 
> 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY. 


Tue Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio lines from New York all make direct connection 
with the Ohio & Mississippi Railway at Cincinnati, 
and ruo through Pullman sleeping cars from New 
York to St. Louis and Louisville via Cincinnati, and 
this line connecting in Union depots for ail points 
West, Northwest and Southwest. See that your tick- 
ets read via O. & M. Railway.—Adv. 


SAFES THAT ARE SAFE. 


ONE of the largest and most popular safe makers 
in the country and probably in the world is that of 
Messrs. Herring & Co. of thiscity. The business of 
this highly respectable and responsible firm has been 
steadily increasing for years, It has supplied the calls 
from thousands and tens of thousands of mercantile 
firms, private bankers and householders and 
also the demand from hundreds of the largest and 
best corporations in New York and elsewhere, in 
every section of the country. But this is not all. 
They have built enormous bank and insurance vaults 
—for use in this and other cities—for the safe storage 
of hundreds of millions of dollars—vaults which would 
defy elther a band of robbers or an army of invad- 
ers or anything known except an earthquake. 
Their latest orders in this line were the 
huge Safe Deposit Vaults made expressly for the 
Fifth Avenue Bank and the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, both of this city. The size of the former is 24 
feet in length by 16 in width. The weight of the 
materials used in the construction of this immense 
affair was over 272,000 pounds. We have not the 
space to give full particulars of this immense vault. 
It is a great curiosity, and well worth a visit to the 
Fifth Avenue Bank to look at. Such a ccncern as 
that of Messrs. Herring & Co. is an honor to the city, 
and is in every way worthy of the extensive patron- 
age it is now receiving. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
But ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 


“Tue Burlington’s Number One” datly vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 100 P.M. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 P.M. the nextday. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, mak- 
ing as quick time as those of any other road, from 
Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Council! Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, Houston and all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest.—4dv. 

ns Ste Sent Tie 


MARGARET WINTHROP HALL. 


Tuts is the name ofa school built by Mr. Arthur 
Gilman for the use of young women attending the 
Cambridge School, and is located at No. 21 Chauncey 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. It is named from the wife 
of the founder of Boston. The contem plated idea is 
to make it a perfect home schoul. Those of our read- 
ers who have daughters to educate, and wish them 
surrounded with the best literary and social attrac- 
 ~— pcan address Mr. Arthur Gilman for circu- 

ars 
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THE NORTHERN SUMMER RESORTS 


of Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, not for- 
getting the famous Excelsior Springs of Missouri 
are more attractive during the present season than 
ever before. 

An illustrated Guide Book, descriptive of a hun- 
dred or more of the choicest sputs of creation, on the 
lines of the Chicage, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 

will be sent free upon application to A. V. H. CaR- 
PéeNTER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Lll.— 
Adv. 








NOT HOT FOR SUMMER. 


PROBABLY there has never been in the history of 
the world, a time when so much attention has been 
given to the subject of dress, or clotning, from a hy- 
gienic point of view,asnow. The reason for this is 
to be found in the fact of the almost universally rec- 
ognized influence of clothing upon health, through 
its relations to the functions or the skin. is 
recognition is, undoubtealy, largely due to the 
development, by Dr. Jaeger, of his sanitary Woolen 
System. There is scarcely a dissenting voice from 
his main proposition. that pure woolen fabrics, of 
the right texture, are the only suitable material for 
all garments worn next the skin. Besides the 
virtue of wool as an “electric,” the fact thatthe best, 
or at least one of the best, ointments, or salves, ever 
producea, “ Lanoline,” is prepared from the oil of 
wool, seems to point to a medicinal property in the 
woolen fibre itselt. The only question, about 
which there is, with a few, a lingering prejudice, is, 
can the woolen fabric be as useful or neceseary in 
summer asin winter? It isclearly paradoxical to 
say, that the best underclothing for warmth in win- 
ter is the coolest for summer. Nevertheless, —_ is 
the fact, easily explained; and the trial has to be 
made but once to demonstrate that fact sothes names. 
Neither linen, nor cotton, nor silk, can mpar- 
ison for softness, smoothaess, piiability, Telaaticity 
and coolness, with the wool-taffeta gauze under; 77 
ments, for both sexes, for summer wear, offe 
the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary Woolen System Co., at Psi 
and 829 Broadway. Weadvise ali our readers to call 
and examine for themselves these, not only sanatory 
but beautiful fabrics. 

The Stanley testimonial to the value of the Jaeger 
garments, which we print on another pase. is in full 
accord with our own individual experience. 





A PEERLESS TRAIN. 


Tue Pennsylvania Limited stands first among the 
railroad trains of the world in the degree of luxury 
and comfort afforded its patrons. The ladies’ wait- 
ing-maids, the stenographers, the financial orfglnal 
and the observation car, are features entirely or _ 
and unique with this train. oa superb accommod. 
tions of the other cars, peed and prompt move- 
meat, fill every deman of the Reaveler. The Limited 
leaves New York from foot of Cortlandt and Desbros- 
ses Streets, every day, at 10:00 A.M., for Cincinnati and 
Chicago.—Adv, 





MAGNIFICENT TRAIN SERVICE. 


Py New York Central has without a doubt the 
est train service of any line in the world, and runs 


the safestand best equivoed through trains of any 
road in a count ick le rae, the New 
York alte th Serene 


ifmieds ase, well ‘known and inet ly patroated 
addition to these — the oth bh Gee 
f uipped with the ro vestibule. 


sleeping-car fare. With such equipment it 

wonder that the Central and the Wagner Palace t Car 

Company i. 80 yet patronized:—From the Lock- 
ourna 





MESSRS. DEVLIN & CO.’S REMOVAL 
TO UNION SQUARE. 


M DEVLIN & Po. the we kaewe and popu- 
lar manufacturers of h igh- class clothing for men’s 
and youths’ wear, Save removed” to the new “ Lin- 
coin Building,” corner Union Square and Fourteenth 


reet. 

That they have the handsomest clothing ware- 
—_ br this city goes without yy = at so = 
ral an 
added success is already assured to that which has 
already followed them. 

In the forty-seveo years of their existence the firm 
have changed their business quarters but three 

mes. 





by Daniel Devlin 
apd Johp Streets, th 


at the corner of Nassau 
t removal took place in 
1-44, when the Broadway aod Warren Stieet build- 
ing was leased. In this building they remained until 
a year ago, when they temporarily —_—, quarters in 

Dg, a Chambers 
eae = the completion of the aie they 


re adaition to the stock of men’s and pouty cloth- 
ing. 2 boy’s and children’s de nt has 

ided, and, under the abie management which the 
firm enjoys, there is every hkelihooa of the name of 

viin & Co. shortiy becoming the synonym for the 
best and most varied assortment of clothing in the 
city for the littie people. Their gentiemen’s furnish- 
ing and custom department wil! also not only be con- 
tinued, but be very much enlarged in every respect. 
Out-of-town customers are farnished with direct! ons 
for self-measurement, enabling them to order cloth- 
ingot the latest fashion and newest designs. 


THE FASTEST TIME TO WASHING- 
TON VIA HE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD.» 


On and after May lith, 1390,the Celebrated Con- 
greqetcnat Limited Express of the Pennsylvania 
ilroad will make the run to Washingt a in five 
hours and five minutes. This surpasses any time 





Streets, at 3:20 P.M. cally, Step | s ay 
7-28 and at Washington 6 b equip. 
ment of Pullman eotibuied P parlor oa "Smo 
Cars, anda Pennsylvania patread Di ning Car wi 
afford luxurious accommedat jions.—Adv 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY REPORT. 


THE DAILY SARATOGIAN, of Saratoga afogsot 
N. Y., will issue a daily report of the proceedin 





Vv. 3. 
General Assemblies, has been engaged to do the 
work. Asthe question of Kevision and many other 
important oupsotte are to be discussed, the Assembly 
is sure to be the most interesting ener held since the 
Reunion. THE DAILY SARATOGIAN ed 
—s the session for 75c. Send name and money at 
THE SARATOGIA 
Saratoga Sorings, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAY HON MISSIONARY 


THE sixty-fuurth Annual Meeting of the American 

Home Missionary Society will be noid at Saratoga 
Springs. N. Y., Sm qty be ye June 3d. The 

K. McLe Oakland, Cal., will 

preach the opening pt, Tuesday evening. 

/ednesday mere aa papese will be presented b the 

Secretaries ani resses may be ex on 
heey J = LS sy from Secretaries Tom 


Grassie, 
Eversz, Montgomery, arren, of iB Curtis, 











Puddefoot, the Rev. J. Homer Parker, of Okiahom ma, 
the mov. Dr. Charles H. Richards, , ee the 
Rey. Dr. E. N. Packard, of Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. 
4. E. Winship, of Boston, the Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D.D.. of Burl ngton, Vt., the Rev, 8S. H. Virgin, D. 

New York City, the Rev. Wm. Sh aw, of Georgia. The 
Woman’s -y rtment will hold a — meeting 
ernece. at which 

of great interest will be heard. wee a full list Or no 
tels and boarding-houses with bas ices see the a or 

8s 


"~ 


certificates to those who pay full fare to “aratoga that 
will enable them to return for one-third the regular 
rates. Persons desiring to avail themselves of this 
privilege must procure a certificate of the agent who 
— tJ! ticket. This certificate, a ee rly aan. 
he Secretary of the Tetieg, wi 

= by the agent at Saratoga for the. — Ay "The 
going ticket must be purchased within three days be- 

‘ore or two days after the o; Be ava date of the meet- 
ing. The return tickets to ‘eens must be pur- 
chased not later than June 9 








Constable hk e. 


LACE DEP’T. 


BLACK DRAPERY NETS, 
45 aud 65-inch Flouneings, 


NEW AND STYLISH PATTERNS, 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIES. 
All-over Embroidery in Evening Oolors, 


Hand-worked Embroidered Flouncings, 


New and Exclusive Styles 
IN DRAWN, REVERE AND FEATHER-STITOH. 
Novelties in 


LADIES’ PARASOLS, 
Coaching and Sun Umbrellas. 


Proadovay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL SALES. 


HATS. 


Neapolitan Hats, with Lace Straw 
Brims, 


98c.: reduced from $1.75. 


Open-work Leghorn Flats, in Black 
only, 


48c.; reduced from $1.48. 
Rough-and-Ready Sailors, all col- 
ors, 


25c. Each... 


White Japanese Braid Sailors, 
trimmed with Silk Band, 


48c.; worth $1.00. 
5,000 dozen Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Leghorn Hats, White, Black and 


Colors. Largest variety in the 
city at the lowest prices. 


100 dozen Misses’ Trimmed Hats, 
Black Open-work Leghorn Braid, 


$1.98 Each. 


RIBBONS. 


Imported Gauze Ribbons, 3 inches 


wide ; latest shades, 


29c. Per Yard; 


reduced from 45ce. 


Striped Gros Grain Ribpon, for 
Sailor Hats, 


25c.; 


SPECIAL. 


PURE SILK SASH RIBBONS. 
69c. Per Yard. 


This lot contains the following: 
8 and 9 inch Satin Edge Gros 
Grain, both Plain and Moire, 9 and 
10 inch in Plain Gros Grain in 
White and Cream, and 14 inch 
Satin Edge Surah Ribbon. 


Actual value $1.25 to $1.75 per 


reduced from 38e. 


LADIES’ 


SUITS & WRAPS 


OUR CREAT 


HalfPrice Sale 


of Ladies’ Imported and Do- 
mestic Cloth and Silk Suits 
will be continued this week. 


$75.00 Suits for $37.00. 
$49.00 Suits for $24.50. 
$35.00 Suits for $17.50, 
$19.00 Suits for $9.50. 
$12.75 Suits for $6.38. 

$8.75 Suits for $4.38, 


In conjunction with the 
above we will offer the fol- 
lowing: 


2,000 Ladies’ Imported Jackets 
$3.98; worth $7.50. 


1,000 very fine Imported Jackets, 


7.98; 
were sold last week at $14.75. 
500 Beaded Capes and Jet Wraps, 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


WE HAVE ALSO MADE 
LARGE REDUCTIONS IN 


OUR FINE IMPORTED 
WRAPS AND TRAVELING 


GARMENTS. 


Dress Goods. 
SPECIAL. 


500 PIECES 


French Dress Goods in two quali- 
ties, all the desirable shades. 


38c. and 59c. per yard; 





yard. 





Regular price, 75c. and #1.00, 
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The Fame of 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 
Has Extended Throughout 
y the Inhabited World, 


The sewer Sanatory Garments are 
ali mae A on seasons. ‘They pro- 
the snows of Siberia, on the 
glaciers of Switzerland, in the more trying, be- 
cause perp climate of America, and 
Africa. 

Note the — letter just received by 


y African explorer, 








No goods Genuine unless stamped with THis TRADE MARK, 





% 
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This Company offer to the public a complete assortment 
of the Dr. Jaeger Sanator 
Woolen Underwear, and every other garment worn by MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. r 


Write or send for Samples of these fabrics to 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


FlerMANN SCHAEFFER, President: 
Ernest BENGER; Vice-President. 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
t19 Nassau St., Temple Court Building; 504 Futton Sr., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MERIT WILL WIN 
~~ _<~4 





ALES of the Canfield Seamless Dress 

Shields for the first four months of 
1890, in U. 8., Europe, and Colonies, 
have becn larger than ever before 
during the same period in any year, 
since we commenced business. It 
is the only Perfect and Guaranteed 
Shield made. Have been worn by 
more than ‘I'en Million Ladies. To be 
found at all leading Dry Goods Stores 
in U. 8S. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


86 Leonard Street, N. Y¥. 


THE TRUTH. 


We absolutely have these gooas in stock. and a few 
more of the same sort. 


1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $4.50 
1,500 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $5.20 
1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at...... .$6.00 

750 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $7.20 
2,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $8 00 


1,000 rolls Seamless Fancy Mattings, 40 yards each, 
from $9.00 to $14.00 per roll. 

Also a large assortment of White, Red Check, 
Damask and Japanese Mattings, just received, some 
patterns not to be found elsewhere, together with 
1,000 rolls White, Red Check and Fancy Mattings, 
slightly stained, at a sacrifice. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO,, 


250 CANAL STREET. NEW YORK. 


ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 











“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 
THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers, 











P. §—All uine are stamped 
“Canfield on each Shield, Sent by muil 
on receipt of 25 cents. HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE BEST Sa mae tet N. Y. 
e most popu a oldest ummer S80) n 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLER ENTH REASON 0 
18 THE “THE AMERICAN. ¥ 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway, New York. 

















EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 
ARE. =. eee 


tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
Wales OADS D.D. 1606 Wallace St. Phila. 


i MIP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


rge. handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South ot t Dakote, mounted and suit- 
able tor office or hom: issued by the BUR- 
LINGTON Byes TS wilt \ 4 > furnished responsible 


a, 6 ‘EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Agent, ¢ Zz & i F- Rey 




















GEORGE A. FARNHAM, Proprietor. 
is Hotel opens on May 10th for the accommodat: 
of Presbyterian Assembly convening lith of May. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, \ WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat" coeen ane ac van anaie, Cpaces, Bands, etc. 
Engravers’ TURERY. ‘Ox Wood Machinists’ 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N.. ¥ 


ion 














holstery Gs 


During this week we offer a 
limited number of Silk Curtains 
at greatly reduced prices. 


Window Shades 


AND 


Lace Curtains 


Iu all grades from medium to 
the best quality. 


W.& J. SLOANE. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and35 East 18th St., N.Y. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 











SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 
AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 

PIECES Baby Ban Sais 

TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 

MATTINCS. 
TINGS. LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

FROM $4 PEK ROLL OF 4 
ALSO FINE SEAMLESS JAPANESE MATTINGS 
AT $8 PER ROLL. 


GEO.CANTRELL, — BARAISON &. CRANE, 
PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
ELS 
PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
FINE JAPANESE AND CHINESE STRAW MAT- 
WHITE, RED CHECK AND FANCY PATTERNS. 
0 YARDS. 


100 PIECES WAREHOUSE SAMPLES, 
FINEST QUALITY NOT REGULARLY 
NUMBER RED, AT GREATLY REDUCED 


Upholstery Goods 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. ._—— FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED 


BEDDIN 
AKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNION- 


WE MA 
ING COMPLETE HOTELS, CHURCHES 
COTTAGES AND SUMMER RESIDENCES, 


Sheppard Knapp &Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th &14th Sts.. NEW YORK 


FREE FREE ASTHMA CURE CURE 


African yy ee on the Congo river have terdee 
covered a True Specific and Positive Cure for 
Asthma in the Wonderful KOLA Plant. Imme- 
d uaranteed. 





OL 
address ny ‘Ofice. oun 


LYA), 
p : , Cincinnati, 0. 


mg Co., 134 Vine St. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend ee adn ac- 


commodated by sendi 
card the name and ad poy Bee to whien be he 





would iike the paper sent, 


Jusurance. 


THE COMMERCIAL-ALLIANCE 
AMALGAMATION. 


“TO THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I RECEIVED to day a circular from the Na- 
tional Alliance, of which I am a member, 
sayin,s that that society desired the consent 
of its members to become amalgamated with 
the Commercial Union Life [Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. The reason given for 
this desire is as follows: 

“The business of the National Alliance has 
been obstructed by the iaws of the different 
States and Territories, most of which provide 
that companies like the National Alliance, or- 
ganized under the Assessment Laws, shall not 
either guarantee the amount to be paid in the 
policy, or fix adefinite premium in the policy 
contracts. The Directors of the National Alli- 
ance have long felt that the welfare of the Com- 
pany would be better conserved by a consolida- 
tion of interests with a company which has 
made the legal deposit required by the [nsur- 
ance Department at Albany, for the protection 
of the policy-holders, and is transacting busi- 
ness under the regular insurance laws, which 
are uniform in the various States and Terri- 
tories, and permit a company so organized to 
issue policies of a fixed amount for a definite 
premium.” 

The circular then goe3 on to praise the 
Commercial Union, saying that it is a 
“regularly chartered Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” and that it ‘“‘ has a plan of insur- 
ance that is at once certain inits results and 
secure in its protection.” 

What do you think of this? What does 
it mean? It does not mean, does it, that 
the National Alliance is itself in a precari- 
ous condition, and wishes in this way to 
save itself? What kind of a company is 
the Commercial Union? If the National 
Alliance has had the success it claims, and 
isin the prosperous condition it alleges, 
why does it wish to amalgamate with an- 
other company?’ Did it not know of these 
objectionable laws in the States and Terri- 
tories which it says have impeded its work? 
If it could goon successfully under them 
in the past why not inthe future? These 
are some of the questions that come in my 
mind in view of the proposed consolidation. 
It may be all right; but as you are the only 
insurance oracle to whom I can refer, any 
light you can throw on the matter by letter 
or in THE INDEPENDENT will be most thank- 
fully received.” 

It is announced that the consolidation 
isto be under the name of the Commercial 
Alliance and that a bill authorizing this 
is before the Legislature. Of course, the 
alleged objectionable laws in the various 
States have been as well known to the 
officers of the National Alliance as they 
are now; there has been no change in 
these laws, and nearly three-fourths of 
the society’s business has been done, ac- 
cording to its own figures, outside of this 
State. Hence it is idle to plead that it 
has been successful and flourishing, and 
is now flourishing and with excellent 
prospects before it, and also that certain 
laws under which it has attained the bulk 
of its prosperity sre so obstructive as 
to make continuance inexpedient. A cir- 
cular of a year ago declares that ‘‘ the 
Alliance stands strongly intrenched on 
the vantage ground between the two ex- 
tremes of LEVEL PREMIUMS and ASSESS- 
MENT SOCIETIES, avoiding the unnecessary 
burdens of the LEVEL PREMIUM SYSTEM, 
and the insecurity of the ASSESSMENT SYS- 
TEM,” and that ‘“‘in creating a NEW SYs- 
TEM the officers of the company expected 
much bitter opposition, but having an 
abiding faith in the scientifically correct, 
sure, and equitable system upon which 
the company was fuunded,” etc. But 
now it appears this abiding faith was not 
so abiding as represented, for ‘‘the direct- 
ors have long felt’ that it would be well 
to consolidate with a company on a regu- 
lar level-premium plan. How far this is 
meant to be, or how far it really is, a con- 
fession that the ‘‘ new system ” has lost 
its hold upon the public wedo not stop 
now to consider. 

Real reasons, and ostensible reasons, are 
not always the same; sometimes they are 
as opposed in their direction as north and 
south. Our friend, with a natural anxiety, 
wishes to know whether the real mean- 
ing of the proposition is that the Alliance 
is in a sinking condition and is clutching 
at something to save itself, We have no 
knowledge beyond its own figures, and 
we give the most important ones from 





the beginning, the year 1886 covering 
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the last quarter of 1885, which was the 


first quarter of its existence: 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Income............. $26,062 $106,826 $178,677 $234,006 
Paidto members. 5,678 63.436 98,108 87,608 
Realized assets 16,857 13,081 57,786 = _:125, 112 
_ Admitted Mabili- 
CHEB .cecceceesccees 47,357 15,108 29,680 
Business done in 
POEMececccccceccee 5,696,500 4,001,100 5,153,500 5,045,000 


Business out- 
pudesensé 6,962,000 8,699,700 13,540,500 16,547,000 
Lapsed in year.... 586,000 2,214,769 2,658,000 1,943,500 


The amount of business outstanding, in 
an assessment society, may be regarded, 
for purposes of diagnosis, as its pulse; 
disease may be lurking in and spreading 
through its system, but so long as the 
membership holds there is no immediate 
danger of a rapid decrease. Judging in 
this way, the Alliance appears to have 
very fair prospects, and we do not see why 
its managers need at present rush for 
cover. 

The Commercial Union has been regu- 
larly incorporated, with a paid-up capi- 
tal of $150,000, two-thirds of which has 
been deposited with the State. lt com- 
menced business February 8th, 1889, and 
its report, therefore, covered less than 
eleven months. Its income was $2,699 
interest and $17,218 premiums: its expen- 
ditures were $53,764, leaving an impair- 
ment of $37,824 as respects stockholders. 
Of course, a first year is not expected to 
make much show, but we note that the 
commissions paid (exclusive of as much 
more advanced to agents and officers, 
repayable out of future commissions or 
salaries) exceed fifty per cent. of the pre- 
miums taken. Considering the intensity 
of competition and the difficulties of get- 
ing a firm foothold at the start, it may be 
conceived that to the officers of the Com- 
mercial Union, which obtained less. than 
a half million in amount of risks during 
its first year, the prospect of taking over a 
society having sixteen and a half miilions 
seems very alluring; hence it may be that 
the pressure comes from the Commercial 
rather than the Alliance and that 
the motive is in the tempting 
prospect before .the former rather 
than the discouraging one before the 
latter, Upon the probability that the 
Commercial will succeed in establishing 
itself, without absorption of some other, 
we express no opinion, nor do we wish to 
be uaderstood as discrediting the com- 
pany, altho any eulogy of it must be left 
to the Alliance officers. If the Com- 
mercial takes its stand upon adequate 
rates, if it isin the handsof men who have 
a native capacity for this business and if 
they do work in the right way, they can 
achieve success; if these conditions are 
fulfilled (as they are not yet), and if the 
Aliiance has a body of risks of fair qual- 
ity, there is no reason why a consolida- 
tion, upon reasonable terms, may not be 
advantageous. Of course the matter of 


terms is an important one, and the officers 
of the Alliance are not going to turn over 
$125,00C assets (of whnicn $105,000 1s cash) 
and sixteen and a balf mulions of busi- 
ness witnout beiag taken Care of personal- 
ly themselves; on tne Other nand,vne abii- 
ity to deliver unis business does not follow 
ot course. Our friend would undoubt- 
edly like specific advice what to do, and 
we should jike to give it, but 1t all turns 
upon ** ifs.” We should hardly feel clear 
were the case our own; yet 10 strikes us 
we shouid first cail for some more distinct 
statement about the character of the bar- 
gain and its terms, 





CLOSING DOWN. 


THE referee to whom was committed 
the case of the people against Edwin 
Henry Kent, President of the Mutual 
Benetit Life (Association of America) for 
gross malfeasence in office has filed his re- 
port, which finds the charges sunstanti- 
ated in the main, and recommends Mr, 
Kent’s removal trom official connection 
with the society. At the recent election 
he succeeded in retaining his hold by res- 
olute suppression of the opposing party, 
aided by a curious and novel by-law, 
which provided that the directors, when- 
ever they thought the interests of the so- 
ciety required it, might vote in the name 
of all members who were not present in 
person to cast their own votes, this ar- 
rangement, as is plain, amounting in 
effect to a permanent proxy, without the 
trouble of asking for one, Mr, Kent is 





said to be in San Francisco, and whether 
the unfortunate society will succeed 
in shaking him off remains to be 
seen. With or without him, its collapse 
is inevitable, and, moreover, it can have 
no honest right to live until its fraudu- 
lent title is abandoned. If the members 
had been aware (as probably most of 
them were not) of the fraudulency of that 
title when they joined, we should have no 
other pity for them than we have for the 
victim of ‘‘ green goods” men; fur who- 
ever openly goes into a visibly dishonest 
scheme, whether its subject be counter- 
feit money or a counterfeit ofa title ofa 
life insurance company, has no right to 
expect anything but to be swindled and 
no claim to consideration when he finds 
himself a victim. Some men of good re- 
pute in the community have been, and still 
are, not only members but champions of 
this concern; their consciences are not in 
our keeping, but our own 1s, and in obe- 
dience to it we have followed this ¢o- 
ciety with especial attention, determined 
to do all in our power to suppress it, not 
because it is an assessment society but 
because it has been from its birth a de- 
liberately fraudulent and deceiving one. 
The suppression is now nearly completed. 
By its own figures, a stampede of the 
members from it is going on, as appears 
frgm this 21 eRE" : 


Amount written in yeas. $5, 500 $4,420,000 9ot7 tuo 
Amount ceased in year.. 4,108,000 5,692 800 10,397.550 
Amount lapsed in year... not stated 5,073,600 = 137,750 
Outstanding at end of yr. 23,752,500 22, 288.200 12,868,350 
Not improbably Mr. Kent will manage 
to let go his hold of the neck of the so- 
ciety only when it is quite dead. Then 
we shall expect to see him promptly start 
anew society on the equitable and popu- 
lar natural-premium pian—perhaps.in the 
broad West, where he is less known to 
fame—and bend himself anew to the work 
of furnishing life insurance freed from 
the extortionate charges of the regular 
companies. Why not? He has dwelt in 
a handsome office, has made trips to 
Europe, has fulfilled the scriptural in- 
junction to provide for his family against 
contingencies by carrying life insurance 
upon the society’s expense fund, and has 
had a royal good time generally. What 
else is there going which could serve his 
ends so well as popular life insurance? 


" INSURANCE. 


1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a saehipeiter and entitled to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE  aaenaans COMPANY 
NCINNATI, 
Amsets oten - 90,000,008. 00. 











hese Endowments never fail to nature 7 thin the 
estimated tim 
This Company excels in rapid increase of business, 
low death rate, high interest and large dividends or 
dividend-paying Poiicies. Agents wanted where not 
now represented. 
Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President, 
E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 
Col. J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern eben, 
383 Drexel Building, Phila., 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


Ss. 
ETABILIM ES ns 19288 S48 9 





Bae 189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life sae ee remium. 
Ssaual Cash distrivutions are paid upon all 


sian oe hnonene values for any age senton ap- 
e company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE co. 


New York. 


W. P% amet Jr., Prest, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage .ever Le ng of all 
other compa in Non- 
lorfeitable divi en fe 

A their policies 


“See Charter. 











21 Courtiandt St, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 8lst of December, 1689. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ‘ist 


- $4,116,629 40 


January, 1889... 1,386,134 87 
Total Marihe Premiums................ $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889........... 


oo» $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
period. 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. . 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CM AIOE Bion cccccccccccccccccecccce sce 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
Cam tm Bawk..c..cccces cocccccccses cecccecs 271.8 1 00 

Amount ~~ $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert: ficates 

of profits wiil be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 wiil 
be redeemed and paid to the*holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the mt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si».th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

















e J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES @. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE CHAS EVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN DENTON SM.iTH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE PURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDR ON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON |W HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, SAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRaY, A BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES EWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, ORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, 





GOST 
ENRY _E. HAWLEY, RGE W. CAMPBELL, 
GHas. H. MAKSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, gonm. creation 
W.H.H.»M IOORE. \ice-President, 
A. RAVEN 24 Vice-President 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





for description of new plans and 
features. 


g PENN MUTUAL RIFE 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, ~~ 






SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... Deir nes as 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


Taw YORK QFE ARI AETE 





= 


EIGH 
come apa 
Surplus for retnearaies aad « 








OFA G MEG WOWEGOMREY. Prondent.” 





The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


F:quitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on a 

plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,660. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 
lontine 


Policy is a szemple 
promise to pay, and 
has zo conditions on 


the back. 


The Society also issuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 











yf 











May 15, 1890.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual. Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Pacsipent, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





$10,319,174 46 


. * . . . . + . - 657,248 44 

in Surplus, . .. “ee 1,717,184 81 

SPURT? ws o96 07 Tanire g PNYOC NPP reg are 1,119,019 62 

Increase during year, Seouste | ep igi ban 7 10 


Paid Policy-Holders, . . -+-+ . «+ «+ « «+ #2 
$473,058 16 
Risks assumed, te ode Me Babe i elm, eae poet ns 37 
Increase $48,388,222 05 


Sideta teen c.f . LL. 95en'049,088 92 
iulesween ew we 6 
winnie Laie ige.sio 
Woltsten weliien Se EROO oe os) foes ew ° 44.577 
over 1888, . “ ‘ . ‘ ‘ > 11,971 





THE early ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . 9,361,913 13 
Says pthett ety 81 


. . 845,500 00 
at interest, ° Fe Se oce ese 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


(67%) 99 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 











: OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1890. = - 


Amount ot Net Assets, January 1st, 1889............ 








.- 889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














Paix, Risks Risks 


Assumed. Outstandi Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420... .. .$851,'789, 285 “epee $103,876,178 51.......$4,7 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368, Shs cvcce 108,908,967 51...... Sos oad 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 398,809,203. ..... : 181,968 24...... 643, 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 103,214,261....... 482,125,184. ..... Ly 158 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... - 565,949,984, ..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


* New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Samuet E. Sprovirs, |} Orrver Harriman, S. Vaw Rensserarr Crucer,| Jno. W. Aucnin 
Lucius Rosinson, Henry W. Smirn, Cuartes R. HENDERSON, HEODORE Morrorp, 
Samuet D, Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT, Grorce Buss, Witt B. 
Georce S. Cor, Grorce F. Baker, Preston B. Piums, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos. THompson, Wiuiam D. WASHBURN, 
{ame C. Ho.pex. UDLEY OLCorTT, SruvvesanT Fisx, 

ERMANN C. VON Posr, Freperic Cromwett,| Rospert A. Gramniss, AvucGustus a 

utien T. Davies, Nicuotas C, Miter, Caries E. 

OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, James W, Huse.” 


ALexanper H. Rick, 
Lewis May, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, = <= ‘Vice-President. 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, oad Vice-President, WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - ~- Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.er 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIFS, Solicitor. WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors rf 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D. 


THE UNITED sTATES Continental 
Life Insurance Company, © FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. OFFICES, New Yorg, 100 are yl 
f Continental ; Brooklyn, cor. Court a Montague Sts. 

RECORD FOR 1889. Buildings. and No. 103 Beeetway, E. D. 
a in yo . Reserve for re-insurance .... $2,470,343 24 
OO SH SUT PlES, Reserveample for allclaims 275,726 78 

r é licies I. y 

so et ey he Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Increase in Insurance in force. | Net Surplus..................+. 1,471,703 89 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. | Tote! Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


“3 A. WHEEL WIGHT. Assistant Secretary. This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


WM, T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE saat etela 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” WML ANDRE 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 

















Ow 
of this Company. pi easier to place insurance on | SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, EDWAR ,) a TIN, 
this plan than on aay plan ever before offered, and HIRAM BARNEY, IC D A. McCURDY 
=e 30 policy itself is the most liberal and equitable: con- GEORGE sLISss, LEXANDER E. ORK 
consistent with recognized business principles. CHARLES freee ALFRED RAY, 
"THee ARKED SUCCESS already achieved by thie HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
eae that it fills a want long felt by the insur- | JOHN CLAFL. JOHN L. RIKER, 
S6I scunre, secret mre mscon: | IMUM, HUAN AR nn 
. 1 ° 
pany, are tayees to add FFNEY, hn AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURL HEO. F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYE 
H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secv. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE 
MANHATTAN 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities 1.484.802 70 LIFE INS. CO., 
; ? sd e . ° * 
OF NEW YORK. 
Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 1860, (39 YHARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and OCanvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t. | 7°" "ute oe. ereaw Prectaent 


J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 





PURIBITR ss icccice cence vcbdedcccccccscdte sescccct sabiSdécece @icosevecs coed $26,021,655 96 

Less def premiums, January Ist. 1869 ...........csecscereereeeecseeeeee 1,485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 

Interest and TeNts. C6C.....,.....0cceceececeeeees ntocccccccccccebesneesecesese 5,0:8.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January PURE Die ccedcetccccccccccccocpetegooes bisle 451,005 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 












QTY AAAGITIONS CO SAME)..... 2. vocccccccccccccccrece seccccces coe eee vevceescessets $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (includine mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased 1 5,869,020 16 

Total paid Pollcy-holdews........... 6 ccccecececcevecceeeceeseeeseenes $12,121,121 66 
TAs GOA FO-AMAUFANCOS. 2.0...2000000cccccscccccecas vocccccscsesocoseccsoes coccces coeccce 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

expenses. physicians’ fees. tC. .......' 1... ccccccccreescccccsseesceeseessees 4,525,652 64 
Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc.......... ...... 80,763 50—-$17,960,279 9 
ASSETS 101,027,322 46 
Cash on deposit, on hand. and im tramSit... ............cccee coe cee eesee ceneneeseneeer $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 8€0,458.441 91).... 56,412.18 5 41 
Beeld MetR8O.. cc csccccccs cocce cece 00 © cocce-cocsece-ssceesseecees ceeces coveseccoccoss 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereor insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPIRY). 2000 c00e  cocce coccccccccccccs cccccecccccesces eecsccoccccccccccsces eocccscees 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $4,871,553)......... 8, 7U9,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDLES CO OVEF S2AOOUND)....... ceceeeravececcese eheceeee ee eeeeeee eeecceeeene 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FAB. 1St, 1G)... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ccccseccoecs b6 coccecee eoccccesees 1,685.645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
AGOACY DAIANCES...... . cocccccccccccveccvcccccccscecccorecresseesces seteeeeeesscesssseseess 90,799 54 


441.344 64-8101.027,522 46 
Market value of securities a cest value on Cnene" books... $4,026,278 50 
* A detailed schedute of these wilt accompany the usual annual report ted 

with the Insurance S Departioent of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses 1N COUTSE Of PAYMENL.......00ercceenscsecsececsessecereccrssesscecsees $440,517 9% 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .......cceccecseccccececsccsstenceececesenseeeees 375.398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........0e.seseeeee 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid ( not pr BD. cccrcccccccoses coccccsccocses. once 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

AMOBFORE).. -ccccccccccsce-cocccccce-coccece oe cocrccee soscerececccccecccceccccedocce 88,904,186 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund. Jano- 
arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


POLICIOS Of TNAT CIABB......-cceecceccccccses seseeseeceneressesseeseeece $6,423 777 13 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889..............02000 cecceeeeseeccteceecseesee 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,124,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
CBEB. o ccccccccccccdccccccscccccccccoscccceccccccsootesce ceccccscoocccocs 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800..........-scccceeseccenecccescceeeeeeesseeseces 7.705.053 11 
Reserved for premiums Paid tM AAVANCE..........ccecccecccereeeercccceeeeeneeeeeseeerens 40,046 93 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........-..cc006 cece cee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)............... 22. -seeceeeeee $15,606 000 00 


From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

UBBT.. 2. cee eeeeeeee 9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,985,546 Jan. 1. 1s88...... BBR079.845 1887... .... eee eee e ee 28,522 
TBBB.. ee eeee eens 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186  1588., +e ee +e BBBR 
WEDD... .ccccees cove 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,600 189, peee pees ceeepan 39.498 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance 151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
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THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE EAST. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 
You say the foliage is rich and strange, 
The houses quaint, the palms and temple- 
domes 
another world—another range 





Of hopes and fears within these Orient | 


homes. 


And yet, I swear, the thought that. pierces 
me 
Is not the new, the unfamiliar look; 
Bat rather do I marvel it can be 
So like the homeland tha we have for- 
sook. 


For over all the sky is calm and gray, 
An old-time friend: and all the men I 
meet i 
Look forthfrom human eyes, and seem to 
say 
Hail, brother! as they pass along the street. 
BRoox.yn, N. Y. 





A YOUTHFUL REMORSE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JBAN SIGAUX. 
BY THEOPHILE D'ABRI. 


IN the little dining-room, plain, but 
bright under the vigorous scrubbing of 
his old housekeeper, Father Rondelet, 
usually calm, was pacing back and forth 
in agitation. He sat down, rose up, cir- 
cled around the table, tapping the chairs 
as he went, and whistling an accompani- 
ment with his thin lips. Ono his wrinkled 
head, from which bung a few grayish 
locks which time had forgotten, the cap 
of the retired hosier trembled, as tho 
moved by the anxiety and restlessness 
surging under it. The good man checked 
the perspiration running from his brow. 

The stairs were creaking. The door of 
the ante-room opened. He rushed that 
way. 

** Received ?” he asked, eagerly. 

** Yes, Father.” 

** Weil done, George!” 

And the old man, weeping with enthu- 
siastic joy, stood on tiptoe to throw his 
arms round the neck of his son—a tall 
youth of eighteen years—who was obliged 
to stoop to bring his fair head and fresh 
cheeks within reach of the paternal lips. 

Received—received at the Polytechnic! 
Father Rondelet was not himself yet, al- 
tho he had never really doubted of suc- 
cess. Had not his George always been 
emong the first five of his class? and had 
not his Bachelor's degree been accorded 
without the slightest objection * 

No matter; it was well to be sure, to be 
able to say: ‘‘ Now it’s all right!” And 
it wasallright! .... 

** Does Annette know it ?” 

Annette was the old servant who had 
raised the child, who had, alas! buried 
the mother, and followed the remainder 
of the family when they left the ground- 
floor in the Saint Denis for the small 
rooms in the fourth story. 

“Annette! Why, no,” replied George. 

** How! Don’t she know it? Here, An- 
nette! Annette!” 

Annette came on the run, out of 
breath. 

“Oh, if your poor mother was only 
living!” She could not say moré, and 
carried the corner of her apron to her 
eyes. 

*« This is not all,” said Father Rondelet, 
after his effusions were ended; ‘‘ we must 
think of the uniform,” 

At this word, uttered with tremulous 
voice, his eyes brightened. 

** First, I would like it of finecloth, em- 
broidered on all the seams.” 

‘* With beautiful shoulder straps,” put 
in Annette. 

Turning to George, and looking him 
straight in the eyes: 

** My son,” cried the old man in a shrill 
tone, “‘ listen to what I’m going to say.” 

After a pause, a solemn moment in 

which the old housekeeper bowed her 
head and listened with respectful atten- 
tion, he continued gravely: 

“* My son, I am satisfied with you.” 





* The Heole Polytechnique is one of the best-equipped 
polytechnic institutions in the world. It is under the 
supervision of the Minister of War. The examina- 
tions for admission are rigid, and its course of two 
years is designed to complete a general education 


George flushed, then turned pale. A 
ehade of sadness, of uneasiness, appeared 
on his rosy cheeks and in his brown eyes. 
But the old man could see nothing in 
his son’s face but the reflection of his own 
happiness. 

“« Come,” said he gayly, “‘ I'm going to 
put on my best coat to do you honor, and 
take you to the restaurant to.dine.” ~ 

‘* With Annette ?” inquired George. 
‘With Annette? Whatare you think- 
ing of ?” said Father Rondelet in a, whis- 
per. ‘‘ Take a domestic! .That would 
never do.” 

** Yes, yes, with Annette,” repeated 
George, firmly. ‘I stick to it.” 

** That’s all right,” cried the old woman; 
** you’re not proud. But I’m too old now 
and will stay here, Your restaurants are 
full of fine people and put me out of coun- 
tenance. I like my corner in the kitchen 
better. It’s all the same,” she added, on 
moving away; ‘‘ Heaven will bless you, 
my son, because you are not ashamed of 
poor people.” 

** Well, well,” stammered George, sen- 
sibly embarrassed by this last eulogy. 
George, in truth, was not proud, and 
not only did old Annette, but his father 
especially, like to give him credit for it. 
‘*Good-looking and of fine proportions, 
always faultless in dress, as tho he had 
come out of a bandbox, he appeared to 
have no greater pleasure, in intervals 
of recreation, than to walk on the boule- 
vard with the diminutive old father, not- 
withstanding his threadbare coat and fal- 
tering step. 

If in these promenades he happened to 
meet ono of the numerous friends he had 
already made in fashionable life, one of 
those youngsters who carry the head high 
and the mustache well curled in the sim- 
ple and charming imperiousness of early 
youth, his first care was to direct the fine 
strippling toward the humble old man, 
who drew back with unaffected reserve. 
Not proud! No, indeed! A querulous 
mind might have found some exaggera- 
tion in the generous sentiment which this 
young man obeyed, at least some affecta- 
tion in the rule which he seemed to have 
prescribed to himself, of selecting for his 
walks with his father the most elegant 
quarters of Paris. 

The querulous mind that might have 
reasoned thus would not have been alto- 
gether wrong. 

For ten years George had lived under 
the besetting memory of a sin, almost a 
crime committed in his childhood. Like 
a criminal dragging a ball and chain by 
his foot, he had for ten years carried a 
load on his conscience. 


Il. 

Father Rondelet, early left a widower, 
had never had, outside of the daily cares 
of his little business, any absorbing 
thought beyond this child, gifted with an 
attractive face, au intelligent mind and a 
good heart. So, George had not com- 
pleted his eight years, when the hosier, 
between the calls of customers, was think- 
ing seriously about his future; and this 
future appeared to him bright as a spring 
morning, rosy and splendid as the setting 
sun, George, a soldier, physician, or in 
any of the learned professions, could not 
fail to be a great man, As to training him 
for a hosier, Father Rondelet would have 
looked daggers at the weakling who might 
have suggested sucha thing. . . . 

The lyceums, In them society was 
much mixed. He had known hosiers like 
himself who had sent their sons there. 
No; he would not be satisfied with a 
lyceum, 

After much search and inquiry, the in- 
formation received from the best sources 
decided him to place George as a boarder 
at Stanislas. That would cost a good deal. 
What mattered it? He would retrench in 
his table, already not over well supplied; 
in his clothing, which was quite plain; in 
his other expenses, in which he was al- 

ways economica). He would cut down 
everything; but George should receive 
the education which a boy so well 
endowed in mind ought to receive. 

Besides, he had read on the palmares* 
of Stanislas many names, which, even in 








which will fit the student for official positien in the 
Givil as well as military service, 


* The palmares (not used in the singular), are a list 


a republic, are only pronounced with 
respectful admiration: and he reasoned 
sagely with himself that college friend- 
ships are not always unfaithfal. 

He was served to his wish. George, as 
soon as entered, inquired about his school 
companions, . 

On his right was a little, thin plain face; 
it was Louis De Mauval, son of an old 
councilor of State. On his left, a tall” 
boy, with low forehead and sunken black - 


_ eyes, Lucien De Ruber, son of the general 


of that name. Before him was the young 
Duke De Sallasta, and behind him Joseph 
De Foubelle, whose father had been a sen- 
ator under the Empire. 

These young magnates, seeing a Ron- 
delet straying inamong them, cried out: 
‘© Who are you ?” 

** What does your father do?” 

George, notwithstanding his frankness, 
was embarrassed for an answer. He 
guessed in a moment what ridicule and 
impertinence he would have to endure. 
His guess, however, was not altogether 
correct; and he found on the next day, by 
the welcome of his companions, that a 
winning face and a happy disposition are 
also titles of nobleness. Before the end 
of a week young Rondelet and young Sal- 
lasta were the best friends in the world. 
However, when he was called to the 
parlor the first Sunday after his entrance 
at Stanislas, he grew pale. He knew that 
on that day the parlor of the college, with 
its well-waxed floor and its pictures hang- 
ing on the walls, was crowded with the 
representatives of wealth and fashion. 
What tigure would Father Rondelet cut 
in his little vest clinging to his waist, his 
heavy-soled shoes and his gloves of black 
cottonade? What kind of greeting would 
he meet in that proud and frivolous com- 
pany? ° 

It was with trembling that he opened 
the glass door; and he hesitated on seeing 
all these gentlemen of lofty demeanor, all 
these fine ladies, buzzing and consequen- 
tial, among whom his comrades were 
laughing as they noticed his entrance. 

Two hands in cotton gloves were placed 
on his shoulder. He turned round and 
met his father, who, pale and embarrassed, 
and fearing to slip on the over-waxed 
floor, was regarding him with joy and 
sadness. 

George leaped on his neck, kissed him 
tenderly, and drew him to a corner. Both 
remained there for a minute without 
daring to look around or open their 
mouths, At their sides and in front of 
them they heard the hum of conversation 
and merry-making, of which they im- 
agined themselves the victims, a continu- 
al din, in which every word seemed to 
havean injurious meaning, and went like 
a poisoned arrow to the heart. When 
they ventured to raise their eyes, they 
were surprised to find that no one was 
paying them any attention. 

After his father was gone and George 
had returned to the court-yard, he found 
that there was some trouble after all. 

‘*Who was with you?” asked De Mau- 
val, with a sneer. 

‘*That gentleman was your father,” 
said Lucien De Ruber, with mock gravi- 
ty. 

“Oh, no! his uncle,” threw in another, 
passing. 

George was tempted to fly with his fists 
at these little jesters. But a sorrow 
rested on him which was stronger than 
his anger. Blows given and received 
would not solve the question. Would 
a frank answer disarm his adversaries? 
On the contrary, would it not draw both 
on him and his father what he desired to 
avoid at any price, an increase of rude- 
ness and raillery? 

Young Sallasta approached the group. 

**I saw you in the parlor, George,” said 
he. ‘*Wasthat your father?” 

George looked at him in anguish. If 
he spoke the truth, friendship would per- 
haps be broken. And as he was going to 
speak up loudly, “Yes, it was my 
father,” he saw around him the hantering 
faces watching for his answer. 

‘*Was it your father?” Sallasta asked a 
second time, 

George hung his head, 

“* No,”. said he with set teeth, so low 





of the prizes conferred on students, 


And he went away with heart ready to 
burst. 

IT. 
The next and the following days 
George remained somber, cast down by 
an overpowering sadness; and his forget- 
fulcompanions racked their brains to 
find out the cause. 
When Father Rondelet called on his son 
in the parlor on the second Sunday, he 
was astonished at the change that had 
come over him during the week; fright- 
ened to see his George timid, shamefaced, 
almost trembling at his approach. 
‘*What’s the matter?” he asked. 
** Nothing.” 
Indeed nothing was the matter with 
George except the urgent need of tears 
and acknowledgment. He had promised 
himself to make a clean breast of every- 
thing; but his courage failed. When, 
ready to commence his confession, bis 
eyes met those of his father as timid and 
restless as his own; when he saw the little 
threadbare vest, the trousers too short to 


conceal the tops of the coarse shoes, the 


hands cramped in the black gloves, the 
broad-brimmed hat, still surrounded with 
crape, moving from one hand to the 
other, the words ready to escape sank in 
his throat and he suffered intensely. He 
felt, in a confused way,that such an 
avowal would be more painful to his 
father than to him. He could scarcely 
answer the father he had denied when he 
was asked about his studies, exercises 
and diversions. 

‘Come, come, George,” said his father, 
on leaving; ‘you must do yourself just- 
ice. Look at all your comrades. How 
happy they look; how proud they are to 
be at Stanislas! You must he like them;” 
and he went away quite elated to see his 
son in the midst of so much fashion. 

“Ah, this time it was your father; I 
saw him kiss you,” said De Ruber, who 
left the parlor at the same time as 
George. 

‘* Yes, it was my father. What then ?” 

‘“* What then? Oh, nothing,” said the 
other, as he went his way. 

‘Could Ihave been a greater fool ?” 
thought George. 

Werks passed away, and George return- 
ed gradually to his natural good-humor. 
The remembrance of what he called his 
crime abided with him, and from time to 
time made him feel its sting, altho it left 
him many intervals of respite. He had re- 
sumed his work with ardor, with passion. 
He was cited asa boy with a future, and 
Father Rondelet, enchanted, read in all 
eyes the triumph of his son. 

“* Your father is proud of you, George. 
You can proclaim it on the house-tops.” 

This was the favorite expression of the 
old man, George began to think himself 
less guilty. Then, when he met a new 
scholar, he took pains to say, in the way 
of penance: 

‘* You know my father is not noble like 
yours. He’s a hosier in the Rue Saint- 
Denis. I was born in a shop.” 

The astonished pupil would exclaim: 

‘I didn’t ask you. What’s that to 
me?” 

**I know—I know,” George would re- 
ply in confusion; ‘*‘ but I tell you all the 
same.” 

His gayety returned. But nota day 
passed when he did not suffer to some ex- 
tent from the sting of his remorse. 

‘‘What must I doto forgive myself ?” 
was his inward query. 

IV. 

When his etudies were finished and he 
had received his Bachelor's diploma, 
George had taken up his quarters in the 
little apartment on the fourth floor, be- 
tween Father Rondelet, who seemed to 
grow stillshorter since he was no longer 
stationed behind the counter, and old An- 
nette, who taxed her ingenuity every 
morning to find some new dish, better 
yet than that of the day before, for her 
son. 

The hosier was not deceived in his cal- 
culations. George had preserved after 
leaving Stanislas fine and advantageous 
friendships, in the intimacy of which his 
natural elegance was still more refined. 
These friendships, far from causing him 





that he could scarcely be heard, 


to take on airs, seemed to render the hum- 
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ble, paternal lodging dearer every day. 
He did not hesitate to take the Sallastas 
and the De Rubers into the little dining- 
rvom, where, when tire meal was over, 
Father Rondelet, with his elbows on the 
table-cloth, was smoking bis pipe at lei- 
sure. 

The old man, at the mention of these 
superb names, which sounded strangely 
between the poor walls, would exchange 
winks with Annette, a mute language in 
which the surprise and pride of these 
good people were mingled. 

The long walks with George on the 
boulevard were not less pleasing to 
Father Rondelet. 

‘““Why, under the sun do you take 
me there?” he sometimes exclaimed, 
‘‘ You’re not ashamed, then, to display 
your patent-leather boots by the side of 
my coarse, thick soles, and your nice- 
fitting suit by the side of my poor cloth- 
ing. On my word, one would sdy that 
you're proud of me.” 

* Proud of you? Well, lam!” returned 
George, in a tone too grave and serious 
to escape the attention of his tather. 

‘* How earnest you speak! I can testi- 
fy that fashionable people have got made 
you proud, and that you would never dis- 
own your old father.” 

It was there, always there, striking 
him with its fangs in the midst of his 
pleasures, his work, his success, and the 
tegitimate pride which his success occa- 
sioned. More than ever, he felt that his 
father’s forgiveness was the only balm 
which could heal that still open wound. 

Forgiveness? Certainly his father would 
forgive him. But the confession, so long 
delayed, would it not be unending sorrow 
and suspicion cast into the confiding 
heart of the old man? Yes, the avowal 
once made, and they would both be suf- 
ferers. 

** What are you thinking of?” 

‘* Nothing, Father. Oh, yes! I’m think- 
ing that the Polytechnic examination 
comes in a week,” 

“My good boy,” replied the father, 
‘* ?m thinking of it more than you are.” 

V. 

George, as we have seen, had passed 
the terrible examination as brilliantly as 
possible, 

The uniform, \the fine uniform had 
been bought, and Father Rondelet from 
that day knew no equal. He, so timid in 
bearing and so plain in his dress, learned 
to waik wito his head nigh, his look bold, 
his shoulders thrown back, in a black 
tcock-coat waich he had had made to 
measure, and which be buttoned proudly 
around him. 

He had kept up a liking for a game of 
dominos witu four, and had been accus- 
tomed to go every day to play at a little 
café in the neighborhood, where old com- 
panions gathered, retired shopkeepers 
and petty employés of the city. 

His visits grew less frequent; he no 
longer touched the dominos, and on en- 
tering confined himself to waving a con- 
descending salute to his old partners. 

** What's the matter with Father Ron- 
delet, lately?’ they asked. 

‘*What’s the matter? His son is a 
Polytechnician, and he despises us.” 


‘‘Let him remain at home, then,” they 
wound up; “he has beaten our ears 
enough about his son, this phenix, which, 
they say, makes all heads turn about as 
it passes.” 

Another odd thing. While the little 
old man was thus turning into the pre- 
cise and fashionable gentleman, by an 
Opposite process the elegant young man 
seemed turning back to the hosier’s son. 
Under pretext of needed economy he had 
dismissed his tailor, and it was he now 
who took it into his head to don the 
cheap, ready-made suits of the shopmen. 

As soon as Father Rondelet perceived 
this fancy he wished to cut it short; but 
George was inflexible, and urged strong 
reasons to excuse his sudden liking for 
simple clothing and low-priced materials, 

** It isn’t common-sense,” cried the ex- 
cited old man, “for a big, well-made 
fellow like you, who has been accustomed 
to shine in spick-and-span clothing, to 
dress now like a tipstaff’s helper. Why 
this change? What would the Duke of 








Sallasta and Monsieur De Ruber think if 
they should see you? Huve you taken a 
vow ofhumility?” ... . 

Annette herse}f did not hesitate to take 
George roundly to task for his seeming 
pleasure in descending in his manners and 
deportment to the level of petty em- 
ployés. It was not worth having a bril- 
liant uniform to exchange it on vacation 
days for a common coat, which gave him 
the appearance of a primary teacher. 

She was indignant; and Father Ronde- 
let’s displeasure kept pace with the indig- 
nation of the old servant. Ah! The 
members, of the old domino circle would 
be well avenged, Father Bouloron espe- 
cially, a fellow tradesman in hosiery, peev- 
ish and jealous, would be in ecstasy, if 
he were told that this individual in black 
was the famous George, the Polytech: 
nician, the young exquisite so much 
boasted of. 

Alas! that dire event was to happen. 

Vi. 

One day as the father and son were 
promenading on the boulevard; the first 
well shaven, wearing a long buttoned 
frock-coat, and a hat shining like the sun; 
George, in his coarse raiment, absorbed 
in thought, found that he was walking 
alone, 

He turned round and saw his father at 
a stand, who called to him, 

** Go on; Vil catch up.” 

“ Why?” 

‘*Nothing. Go ahead.” 

It was for something. Father Ronde- 
let had noticed father Bouloron coming 
toward him, carrying his head high with 
a sly, mischievous smile on his face. 

Tne two old men stopped to chat fora 
moment. 

‘* Now,” said George, when his father 
rejoined him, ‘tell me what all that 
means.” 

The old man did not reply. He was 
oppressed with gloomy thoughts. 

On arriving home, he threw himself 
into an arm-chair, and stammered out: 

**Conscience! I’ve gone too far. But 
it was your fault,” 

** How so?” 

‘*] dare not tell you. I’m ashamed.” 

** Speak on,” cried Goerge. 

** Well, Father Bouloron spied me just 
now and asked whether you were my 
son,” 

“And?” 

** And, on my word,I had boasted to 
him so much of your elegant appearance 
—and to-day you were dressed so out- 
landishly—and, then, this old man bas 
such a bad tongue—” 

Father Rondelet could not help botch- 
ing his words. 

At last, said he, with an explosion of 
comic earnestness, ‘‘1 told him no, I 
disowned you point-blank.” 

‘You disowned me?” 

‘“ Yes,” acknowledged the old man, 
lowering his head. 

Quick as thought twoarms were thrown 
around his neck, and a joyful kiss re- 
sounded on his cheek. 

**You disowned me! How clever you 
are!” 

‘* Eh! What?” 

Father Rondelet, opening his eyes, and 
half opening his mouth, queried whether 
his son was not becoming a lunatic. The 
latter allowed him no time for questions, 

** Yes, yes,” he cried gayly; ‘* you dis- 
owned me. You are an angel. This 
evening I return to my tailor.’ 

** What’s the matter with you ?’ 

** Ob, nothing!” 

George went out. Reaching the stair- 
head, he turned round, and through the 
heavy door called to the old man who was 
still musing in his arm-chair: 

** Now, Father, we are square.” 


in 
ss 


CARLYLE relates that, when “‘a very little 
thing,’’ anxious to learn, Jane Welch, who 
afterward became his wife, would sit up 
half the night over her lessons. One day 
she haa been greatly perplexed by a problem 
iu Euclid which she could not solve. At 
last she went to bed; and in adream got up 
and did it, aud went to bed again. In the 
mean time she had no consciousness of her 
dream; but, on looking at her slate, there 
was the problem solved.--From the * New 
England Magazine” for May. 








APPLE BLOSSOMING. 


BY JESSIE M. ANDERSON. 


BosBIE climbed the apple-tree, 
And threw a blosscm down to me. 
It is only May, you see, 

Not time for apples on the tree. 


Pretty flower, so white and pink! 
In the night-time, do you think, 
When the soft white moon can see 
All that happens on the tree, 


Will the petals all shut up? 
First a white and rosy cup, 
Then a perfect stripéd skin, 
With an apple sweet within? 


No, it’s too late now, you see; 

The flower’s unfastened from the tree, 
Mamma says, ’twill never be, 

An apple now for Bobbie Lee! 


In the center, this green thing 

Would have made the core; this ring, 
Brown and fuzzy, round it here, 
(Mamma says, “ They’re stamens, dear!’’) 


Would have been the seeds, I think. 
Pretty flower, so white and pink! 
Wish he’d left it on the tree, 
Naughty brother, Bobbie Lee! 
BIsMARCE, DAK. 
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FOR SYLVY’S SAKE. 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


BEE opened the door of the little entry 
which led into the farmhouse kitchen. 
She dropped her dinner-pail on the 
painted yellow floor, and then, for fear 
she should hear some one calling to her, 
she ran at the hight of her speed up the 
hill. She was standing now at the top, 
panting, and looking down the slope to- 
ward the Methodist meeting-house. 








After a few moments a voice said close | 


behind her: 

**I guess you don’t darat to do it, after 
all.” 

She started and turned round sharply. 

** How d’you know I'd got home?’ she 
asked. 

‘Knew it easy enough. 
fling your dinner-pail in.” 

“I didn’t fling it in.” 

“Drop it, then. I say, I guess you 
don’t darst to do it, anyway, do you?” 

The small boy who thus spoke drew up 
his shoulders, pointed into the valley, and 
screwe 1 his thin face into a look of terror 
which was half real and half ‘‘ make- 
believe.” 

“I ought to dare. Somebody’s got to 
dare,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why, ain't I 
brave as anybody, 1 should like to know? 
You ain’t told a soul I was thinking of it, 
have you ?” with sudden asperity. 

The boy shook his head violently. 

The two stood in silence a few mo- 
ments with their eyes fixed on the 
church. The sun was setting behind the 
building, which showed almost black 
against the red sky, save where the vivid 
light streamed in at the west windows, 
and through to those in the east. 

Finally Bee clasped her hands, as she 
exclaimed: 

** It’s just as pretty as it can be, ain’t it ? 
that sky, now—I wish I could get Sylvy a 
dress that color.” 

The boy, who waseight, and six years 
younger than his sister, glanced at her 
with some masculine contempt. 

‘Girls are mighty queer,” he said. 
‘“*There ain’t any dry goods that color 
made; or if there is, they don’t have ’em 
at our store.” 

He drew nearer and took hold of Bee’s 
skirt. A sudden dusk had extinguished 
the crimson glow. 

** They were all talking about that man 
or creature, or whatever it is, down to 
school to-day,” said Bee; ‘‘the big schol- 
ars and the teacher pretended it was an 
optical delusion.” She hastened to add, 
as she saw signs of a question on her 
brother’s face, ‘‘ They meant it was 
something you think you see, and do see, 
only not really, you know.” 

** Oh, land!” interjected the boy; and 
Bee went on. 

“Sylvy Garland was frightened into a 
fit last night by seeing him. She wasn’t 
at school to-day, You see, she doesn’t 
sleep well, and the doctor says she’ll lose 
her mind if she gets so scared many more 
times, She sent for me to come and see 


Heard you 


her, and I stopped there on my way from 
school; that’s why I was late. She looks 
dreadful. She kept her arms round me 
so tight, and wanted me to stay with her 
so, that I did not know what to do. 
Sylvy’s the sweetest creature in the 
whole world, and I love-her the best!” 

*T know that well enough,” said the 
boy, with an air of forbearance toward 
this girlish passion. “I told you girls 
was queer. Come. tell me how Sylvy 
seen him this last time.” 

Bee entered into the details. It re- 
lieved her todoso. The amount of her 
story was that while Syivy had been rest- 
less the night before, she had suddenly 
been aware of something near. A face 
had passed close by her window; it had 
glowed with a strange light. She had 
seen it two or three times before. She 
had cried out and then fainted away, and 
her mother had found her more dead 
than alive. She was obliged to go by 
the church on her way to and from the 
school. She had given up going to school, 
because she used to see a strange figure 
prowling about the lonesome place. Once 
that figure ran after her, howling, she 
said. 

People began to miss their hens and 
eggs; two hams had been taken from a 
smoke-house, but no one connected the 


‘ cause of Sylvy’s fright and these thefts. 


Two barns had been burneddown. There 
was some talk, but as for Sylvy, she was 
asickly, fanciful thing, any way. Others 
began to say that there was something 
odd about that church. le hurried 
when they went by there in the night, 
tho those who hurried the most would 
have asserted that the “‘ old meet’n’-house 
was all right.” 

The Methodists held service there every 
other Sunday. There was no regular sex- 
ton. The male members of the congre- 
gation took turns in sweeping and taking 
necessary care. Without acknowledging 
the fact to themselves, they all hastened 
over their work, and felt easier when 
they were out of the place. 

Some one had toid some one that some 
one else had seen a light flitting about in 
a very odd way there at night. 

There did not seem to be any reason 
why Sylvy Garland’s frights should be 
ascribed to the same cause that made the 
uncanny lights; but they were so as- 
cribed. 

Sylvy used to say to Bee: 

‘“*If some one would only go there!” 
meaning to the chnrch. 

Bee, in the ardor of her wish to do 
something for her friend, began to ask 
herself why she should not go there. She 
talked the matter over with her brother, 
who ardently espoused the idea—theoret- 
ically. 

The two used to plan an attack, or Jim 
used to, and they would get so excited 
that it was hard for Jim to go to work and 
fill the wood-box, or for Bee to wash 
dishes and churn; and Aunt Rachel was 
sure to call on them for extra work when 
the consultation was particularly inter- 
esting. 

The two had lost their mother when 
Jim was two weeks old. Bee, which name 
was short for Beatrice, hada misty mem- 
ory of her father at that time; but he had 
gone away and she had never heard from 
him. She believed he had gone a voyage 
and been lost at sea. 

Aunt Rachel, who had the care of them 
all these years, used to proclaim nearly 
every day that she s’posed children would 
be children; but she reckoned hers were 
more so than most folk’s were. She 
would watch them over her glasses and 
wonder what they had in their heads 
now. 

Jim had been so feeble he had not yet 
been to school; but Bee went regularly, 
and had long ago announced that she was 
going to be a teacher and take care of 
“Aunt Rache” and Jim. It was hard 
work, however, to study instead of poring 
over some romance; and the wilder the 
romance was, the better; she idealized 
everything. No doubt the puny, white- 
faced Sylvy Garland was not nearly so 
bewitching a creature as Bee believed 
her to be; but no matter, Bee loved her 
with all the lavish unselfishness with 





which one girl canloveanother, But no 
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one was supposed to know of this feeling 
save Jim, who considered Bee almost as 
good as a boy, save that she had curious 
ideas about Sylvy. She had ideas about 
other things too—knight-errantry, for 
instance, Jim believed that Bee would 
have made a vapital knight-errant if it 
had not been for her petticoats; as he 
would have been one if it had not been 
for his weak back and legs, and a general 
unfitness in all his frame for that calling. 

When it was decided that the finding 
out of what was sending Sylvy into fits 
wus a thing to be done for Sylvy’s sake, 
and for the seke of doing a good deed at 
large, as it were, Jim was enthusiastic in 
assent, Still, when it was resolved that 
this very night was the time and no more 
time was to be lost, Jim felt like talking 
vaguely about some future day. 

“I can’t wait any more,” said Bee, 
with energy. ‘‘ Sylvy’ll go into a decline 
if this goes on much longer. She saw 
him, or it, again last night. I'm going, I 
don’t think anything will harm me, or if 
there should”— Ste paused a moment and 
shut her hands tight as she added: ‘I 
may find out something, and whatever 
happens, I’m doing right, anyway. It 
must be right to help any one you love.” 

As she spoke a flashing thought went 
through ber mind as to whether she ought 
not to consult Aunt Rachel. 

Jam looked intently on the ground for 
a while. Then he inquired if there 
couldo’t some man help her, Bee said 
she had asked Mr. Green if he didn’t think 
it would bea plan to see what it was 
that wasodd about the old church. He 
had laughed and said he guessed it was 
mostly notions. She bad asked another 
man, who told her that there hadn’t no- 
thin’ meddled with him, and he shouldn’t 
meddle with nothin’. She dida’t want to 
ask any one else. 

‘+ If you don’t feel like coming along, 
I sha’n’t think it strange.” 

Jim shivered; but he wasn’t going to 
back ont. 

It was a warm night in early summer. 
The sun was a half-hour high. Every pos- 
sible thing that Aunt Rachel could want 
done was done, and she was knitting on 
the back porch. 

Jim had an old pistol that had been his 
father’s thrust into his waist-band where 
it made a great bulge. It was so rusty 
that the hammer would not rise, and it 
was not loaded. But Jim said it made 
him feel better to have it along, and Bee 
acknowledged to a sense of being pro- 
tected, tho she said she knew that noth- 
ing short of a miracle would make a 
rusty pistol that wasn’t loaded go off. 

The two burried over the hill. They 
had nearly a mile to walk. It was very 
warm. A cloud, which had been small 
in the west, suddenly spread itself bleakly 
overthesun. The birds flew by piping. 
It would soon be dark. Jim had one 
hand on the handle of his pistol; the 
other held a bull’s-eye lantern which he 
proposed to light at the proper time. It 
grew dark so fast that he felt the proper 
time had come wheu they were the other 
side of the hill. Bee counseled him to 
wait. 

It is somewhat characteristic of knights- 
errant that they do not sufficiently take 
particulars into account. 

Bee had, in a general way, expected to 
climb into the cburch by one of the win- 
dows. After twenty minutes of rapid 
walking they were standing by the build- 
ing. When the bull’s eye was lighted it 
was found that the windows were too 
high. Jim said that if his back had been 
stronger or Bee had not been a girl, they 

could have shinned upand got in that 
way. Perhaps he did not know how dif- 
ficult it would be to shin up the flat side 
of a house, 

It was so sultry that breathing came 
heavily. The West was black. While they 
stood there they saw lightning on the bu- 
som of thecloud. Jim felt afraid, and he 
made some remark about girls not know- 
ing how to do things. Bee said nothing. 
She was considering as to whether, after 
all, she bad undertaken this enterprise as 
she ought. 

At last she exclaimed with energy: 
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‘* Besides,” said Jim, “ it’s going to rain 
guns.” 

Yes, there was a violent dash of rain 
blown in their faces by a southwest wind. 
Mechanically Bee ran to the door and 
opened it. Not until they were standing 
within did it occur to either that it was a 
singular thing that the door was not 
locked. 

Jim was about to remark upon this 
circumstance, which alarmed them both, 
when they heard something. This some- 
thing sounded like a laugh, 

Jim made a move toward the door and 
was going to run out. Bee started to do 
the same, then held herself back and 
caught hold of the boy. 

**’m ashamed to run away!” she whis-, 
pered. 

“TI ain’t,” said Jim, giving a jerk to 
free his arm; then standing quiet, re- 
membering he was a boy and was armed. 
Presently there was another swish of 
rain, and the wind rattled the door and 
the windows. The lantern showed them 
the rows of high, old-fashioned pews and 
the pulpit. 

In the silence after that gust they heard 
something again. This time it sounded 
like a groan. Unconscious that they 
moved, the two huddled into the nearest 
pew and shrank down behind it, tumbling 
off the hymn-books as they did so. 

Then there followed a few moments of 
perfect stillness, such as comes when a 
tempest is gathering. In this stillness 
Bee had time to collect her thoughts. 
This was not the way te do what she had 
attempted; she had been headstrong. 
Trembling a great deal and wishing she 
could say some kind of a prayer, she 
groped about for the lantern and rose to 
her feet, throwing the light here and 
there and staring with all her eyes; while 
Jim remained in the bottom of the pew 
with his face covered, wishing Sylvy 
Garland had -never been frightened into 
a fit, but realizing thet it would be ex- 
tremely easy to have a fit from fright. 
Not seemg anything, Bee guthered 
courage and moved slowly out into 
the aisle. She bad not gone far be- 
fore Jim came creeping after her. Bee 
stood erect, her head thrown back, her 
wild eyes following the rays of the lan- 
tern. Just as those rays were upon the 
dvor which led to the attic stairway, 
thet door was flung open. A man 
wrapped in a big gray shawl and with- 
out any hat, stepped down the last step. 
He stood still a moment and looked at 
the two. 

He held out his hands as if he were 
pleading. Then he said in a half voice: 

‘* Beatrice! You! You!” 

An inexplicable wave of tenderness 
rose in the girl’s heart. She made a 
movement forward. 

The man dropped his hands and ran by 
them out at the door, slamming it be- 
hind him, leaving Bee and Jim paralyzed. 
The boy was the first to speak. 

** 1 guess he has gone to spook it round 
Sylvy Garland’s,” he said, with a relieved 
air. He looked at hissister. ‘‘ I declare 
I should like to know how he happened 
to call you Beatrice!” 

‘It was my mother’s name. He 
thought I was she,” said the girl, hardly 
knowing what words she used. 

Jim’s eyes dilated. Sheseized his hand 
and drew him after her. 

There had been something in the man’s 
face and his voice, strange tho they were, 
that hed given Ree a stab iu the heart. 
She had seen that face, heard that voice, 
she was sure, years ago. 

Jim could not remember. 

The tempest was now atitshight. How 

follow any one through such darkness ? 
But it happened that they did not need to 
follow. Just at the bottom of the steps 
leading up to the door, the lantern shone 
on the man whom they had just seen. 
It seemed as if he had leaped down the 
stairs, and, falling, had broken his leg. 
Jim’s courage now rose very high. He 
stayed by the man while Bee ran to the 
nearest house. Help came quickly, and 
the stranger was taken to Auut Rachel’s. 

That lady opened the door with a lamp 
in her hand. As she looked down at the 





“ We've got to get in somehow.” She 
began to walk round the house, 


face, the sight of which had so moved 


PENDENT. 


** James!” she cried. 

Then Bee knew for sure. It was her 
father. He had become insane when his 
wife had died, years before. He had been 
taken to an asylum, and his sister had 
cared for his children, 

Three months ago he had escaped, and 
had wandered back to his old home; bad 
lived in the attic of the church and made 
raids on hen-roosts and hen’s nests; hved 
anyway; played tricks to frighten people; 
been too sly to be caught, 

Now patient, harmless, he lay day after 
day in the room where he was born. Bee 
hurried home every day from school to 
help wait on him, He always called her 
** Beatrice,” or ‘‘ dear wife.” She never 
told how severe a strain on her courage 
the finding him bad been, and Heaven 
alone knew how thankful she was she 
bad gone to the old church that night. 
SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











RHOMBOID. 
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Acrose;: 1, A fruit; 2, the farmer does; 3, 
fact; 4,a Turkish title; 5, an insect. 
Down: 1, A consonant; 2, a ternrination; 
8, to devour; 4, scarce ; 5. roam ; 6, beleng- 
ing to a plant; 7, border; 8, a prefix; 9,a 
consonant. 


DIAMOND IN SQUARE. 
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Across: 1, A mark in writing to notify 
insertion ; 2, dwelling ; 3, a bird ; 4, a proc. 
lamation ; 5, portable places to dwell in. 


ODD PUZZLE.— Selected. 

One letter is singing, 

Another is joking, 

Another is cooking, 

Another just lighting a cigar, 

Two letters are taking part ina play, 

And one is on horseback fast riding away. 

Another is rowring afar, 

Another is planing, 

Oue lining a cuff, 

But this for the present is surely enough. 

Now who will explain what they are ? 

The words illustrated by S-chewing 
A. 8. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


1, On our tiles; 2, bag more; 3, march on; 
4, golden land; 5, pity Ben Rears. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Gorham to Enfield. 


Gornam 
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Enfield. 
1, Gorham; 2, a carpenter’s tool; 3, an 
imaginary being; 4, a young girl; 5, Ea- 
field. 
GREEK CROSS. 
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Upper square: 1, To supply abundantly; 
2, a thought; 3, to incline; 4, real estate. 
Lefthind square: 1, lo stagger: 2, the 
religious book of old Scandinavian tribes; 3, 
the terrestrial paradise; 4, to disembark. 
Central square: 1, Che fixed part of the 
earth’s surface; 2, surface included within 
given lines; 3, not distant; 4, to defy. 
Right-hand square: 1, To venture; 2, 
sour; 3, a Swiss mountain: 4, to publish. 
Lower square: 1, To challenge; 2, a con- 
tinent; 3, a set of bones; 4, being at rest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 8th. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 





Bee, she almost dropped her lamp. 








[May 15, 1890. 
SYNCOPATIONS, 
1 Ho 1 ly 
2 Fl o at 
3. Sh o ut 
4. Fa k ir 
5. Pa i nt 
6. Ven al 
7. Ne g ro 
8 Ta b le 
9% Ch a in 
10. Pi ec ts 
11. Pe k an 
12. Do w ry 
13. Sp a in 
14. Sh r ed 
15. Wi da er 
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DEAD CITIES. 
BY A, LAMPMAN. 








THE spell of ruined cities. Who shall see 

Even in dzeams their glory? In mine ear 

Their very pames are strange and great to 
hear, 

A sound of ancientness and majesty: 

Ninus and Shushan, Carthage, Meroe; 

Troja, long vanished in Acbzan flame, 

Crowued with dead prowess and the poet’s 
fame; 

On and Cyrene perished utterly. 


Things old and dim and strange to dream 

upon; 

Cum and Sardis, cities waste and gone; 

And that pale river by whose ghostly 
strand 

Thebes’ monstrous tombs and desolate al- 
tars stand; 

Baalbec, and Tyre, and buried Babylon, 

And ruined Tadmor in the desert sand. 
—In Scribner’s Magazine for May. 





CUPID’S ARROWS. 


ONCE upon a time there lived at Simla 
a very pretty girl, the daughter of a poor 
but honest District and Sessions Judge. 
She was a good girl, but could not help 
knowing her power and using it. Her 
mamma was very anxious about her 
daughter’s future, as all good mammas 
should be. 

When a man is a Commissioner and a 
bachelor and has the right of wearing 
open-work jam-tart jewels in gold and 
enamel on~his clothes, and of going 
through a door before every one except a 
Member of Council, a Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, or a Viceroy, he is worth marrying. 
At least, that is woat ladies say. There 
was a Commissioner in Simla, in those 
days, who was, and wore, and did, all I 
have said. He was a plain man—an ugly 
man—the ugliest man in Asia, with two 
exceptions. His was a face to dream 
about and try to carve on a pipe-head 
afterward. His name was Saggott— 
pg tne yong saggy & Barr-Saggott and 
six letters to follow, epartmentally, he 
was one of the best men the Government 
of India owned. Socially, he was like a 
blandishing gorilla. 

When he turned his attentions to Miss 
Beighton I believe that Mrs. Beighton 
wept with delight at the reward Provi- 
dence had sent her in her old age. 

Mr. Beighton held his tongue. 
an easy-going man. 

Now, a Commissioner is very rich. His 
pay is beyond the dreams of avarice—is 
80 enormous tbat he can afford to save 
and scrape in a way that would almost 
discredit a Member of Council. Most 
Commissioners are mean, but Barr-Sag- 
gott was an exception. He ‘entertained 
royally ; he horsed himself well; he gave 
dances ; he was a power in the land, and 
he behaved as such. 

Consider tbat everything I am writing 
of took place in an almost prehistoric era 
in the history of British India. Some 
folk may remember the years before lawn- 
tennis was born when we all played 
croquet. There were seasons before that, 
if you will believe me, when even cro- 
quet had not been invented, and arch+ry 
—which was revived in England in 1844 
—was as great a pest as lawn-tennis is 
now. People talked learnedly about 
‘* holding” and “ loosing,” “ steles.” ** re- 
flexed bows,” ‘56 pound bows,” ‘‘backed” 
or **self-yew bows,” as we talk about 
‘** rallies,” *‘ volleys,” ‘‘ smashes,” ‘“‘re- 
turns,” and ‘*16-ounce rackets.” 

M'ss Beighton shot divinely over ladies’ 
distance—60 yards, that is—and was ac- 
know ledgea the best lady archer in S.mla. 
Men called her ** Diana of Tara-Devi.” 

Barr-Saggott paid her great atcention; 
and, as I have said, the heart of her 
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mother was uplifted in consequence, 
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Cubbon—the man in a Dragoon Regiment 
at Umballa—the boy with a handsome 
face and no pasprcts. Kitty liked Cub- 
bow more than a little. He never pre- 
tended for a moment that he was any- 
thing less than head over heels in love 
with her ; for he was an honest boy. So 
Kutty fled. now and again, from the state- 
ly woomngs o¢ Barr-Saggott to the com- 
pany of young Cubbon, and was scolded 
a her mamma in consequence. ‘ But, 

other,” sbe said, “ Mr, Saggott is such 
—such a—is so fearfully ugly, you know.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Beighton, piously. 
‘*we cannot be other tnan an all-ruling 
Providence has made us. Besides, you 
will take precedence of your own mo:her, 
Lhe know! Think of that and be reason- 
a » 


‘Lhen Kitty put up ber little chin and 
said irreverent things about precedence, 
and Commissioners, and matrimony. 
Mr. Beighton rubbed the top of his head; 
for he wasan easy going man. 

Late in the season, when he judged 
that the time was ripe, Barr-Saggott de- 
veloped a plan which did great credit to 
his administrative powers. He arranged 
an archery-tournament for ladies, with a 
most sumptuous diamond-studded brace 
let as prize. He dm w up bis terms skill- 
fully, and every one saw that the brace- 
let wasa gift to Miss Boighton; the ac- 
ceptance carrying with it the hand 
and the heart of Commissioner Barr- 
Saggott. The terms werea St. Leonard’s 
Round—thirty-six shots at sixty yards— 
under the rules of the Simla Toxophilite 
Society. 

All Simla was invited. There were 
beautifully arranged tea-tables under the 
deudars at Annandale, where the Grand 
Stand is now; and, alone in its glory, 
winking in the sun, s3t the diamond 
bracelet in a blue velvet case, Miss 
Beighton was anxious—almost too anx- 
ivuus—to compete. On the appointed 
afternoon, all Simla rode down to Annan- 
dale to witness the Judzment of Paris 
turned upside down. Kitty rode with 
young Cubbon, and it was easy to see that 
the boy was troubled in his mind, He 
must be held innocent of everything that 
foilowed. Kitty was palo and nervous 
and looked lovg at the bracelet. Barr- 
Saggott wasgorgeously dressed,even more 
nervous than Kitty, and more hideous 
than ever. 

Mrs. Beighton smiled condescendinglv, 
as befitted the mother of a potential 
Com missioneress, and the shooting began, 
all the world standing a semicircle as the 
ladies came out one after the other. 

Nothing is so tedious as an archery 
competition, They shot and they shot, 
and they kept on shooting, till the sun 
left the valley and little breezes got uno in 
the deodars, and people waited for Miss 
Beighton to shoot and win. Cubbon was 
at one horn of tbe semicircle round the 
shooters, and Barr-Saggott at the other. 
Miss Beighton was Jast on the hist. The 
scoring had been weak, and the bracelet, 
plus Commissioner Barr-Saggott, was hers 
to a certainty. 

The Commissioner strung her bow with 
his own sacred hands. She st+ pped for- 
ward; looked at the bracelet, and her first 
arrow went true toa hair—full into the 
heact of the ‘‘zold,’"—counting nine pointe, 

Young Cubbon on the left turned white, 
and his Devil prompted Barr-Saggott to 
smile. Now horses used to shy when 
BarSaggott smiled, Kitty saw thatsmile. 
She looked to her left-front, gave an al- 
most imperceptible nod to Cubbon, and 
went on shooting. 

I wish I could describe the scene that 
followed. It was out of the ordinary and 
most improper. Miss Kitty fitted her ar- 
rows with immense deliberation, so that 
every one might see what she was doing. 
She was a perfect shot; and her forty- 
six-pound bow suited her to anicety. She 
pioned the wooden legs of the target with 
great care four successive times, She 
pioned the wooden top of the target once, 
and all the ladies looked at eacn other. 
Then she began some fancy shooting at 
the white, which, if you bit it, counts 
exactly one point. She put five arrows 
into the white. It was wonderful 
archery; but, seeing that her business 
was to make “golds” and win 
the bracelet, Barr-Saggot turned a 
delicate green like young water-grass. 
Next, she shot over the target twice, then 
wide to the left twice—always with the 
same deliberation—while a chilly hush fell 
over the company, and Mrs. Beighton took 
out her handkerchief. Then Kutty shot at 
the ground in front of the target, and 
split several arrows. Then she made a 
red—or sewen points—just to show what 
she could do if she liked, and she finished 
upher amazing performance with some 
more fancy shooting at the target-sup- 





- Miss Beighton 





Gold. Red. Blue. Black. White. Total Hits. 
ee 0 5 7 
Total Score. 
Barr-Saggott looked as if the last few 
arrow-heads had been driven into bis 
legs instead of the target’s, and the deep 
stillness was broken by a )ittle snubby, 
mottled, balf-grown girl saving in a shrill 
voice of triumph, ** Then I’ve won!” 
Mrs. Beighton did her best to bear up; 
but she wept in the presence of the peo- 
ple. No training could help her through 
such a disappointment. Kitty unstrung 
her bow with a vicious jerk and went 
back to her place, while Barr-Saggott 
was trying to pretend that he enjoyed 
snapping the bracelet on the snubby girl’s 
raw, red wrist. It was an awkward 
scene—most awkward. Every one tried 
to depart in a body and leave Kitty to the 
mercy of her mamma. 
But Cubbon took her away insfead, and 
—the rest isn’t wor: h orintng.—RUDYARD 
KIPuinG, in Plain Tales from The Hilis. 


I HEARD observations made on one oc- 
casion with ae to the large introduc- 
tion of Euglish capital, especially in the 
form of purchase of breweries, and I 
thought that one of the gentlemen pres- 
ent made a very good remark. He said: 
*T am glad English capital is coming 
here, There 1s so much to be done that if 
all the rest which is left behind were to 
come after it we should still have plenty 
of occupation and use for our money”; 
and when one has been across the great 
continent one sees what a wonderful va- 
riety of opportunities for profi'able in- 
vestment, if judiciously made, are offered 
in all parts of the country. 

American men are principally devoted 
to bu-iness, and the b~st among therm do 
not g0 into politics. Politics have become 
a trade, and Iam afraid nota trade of the 
nigzhest class. Nor do the men most dis- 
tinguisoed for ability and intelligence 
care for politics, In some cases, espe- 
cially in the local legislatures, a man is 
returned for one of the short parliaments 
simply that he may enjoy the salary paid 
to a legislator, and at tne end of it some- 
body else is elect+d in order that he may 
bave histurn. Everybody both in Con- 
gress and in tbe State L« gislature is paid, 
and Congressmen and Senators receive 
the railway mileage allowance in addition, 
which they are generally able to pocket, 
because on most lines they are allowed 
to pass free. All one hears with regard 
to politics and political men brinys one to 
the conclusion that is not desirable here 
torevert to what is admitted to be the 
ancient system of paying our Mr mbers of 








ty, as we do now, to devote the 
best ef their energies their time to 
the public service. Of course I do not 
mean to say that there are no men of abil- 
ity in pu life in America, Men like 
Mr, Blaine are an absolute contradiction 
of ao such idea; but at the same time I 
consider that they are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. But be that as it may, 
the result of a visit to America is, I think, 
to raise one’s opinion both of the country 
and the people, and tu make one see how 
much has been done, and how much can 
be done by human energy and fo) 

thoucht.—From The English Illustra 
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RERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
reetin, Pt nt inflamed mouth, throat or 
; prouttel in the ears, nervous 6, Or 

jon will receive valuable informa- 
bition by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 33! Lex- 
Ave.. cor. 39th Street, New York. 
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Have You? Many Millions Have 
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accepted James Pyle’s invitation to 
try his wonderful discovery, Pyde's 
Pearline; for casy washing and clean- 
You couldn’t count them in a 
lifetime. Some of the twelve million 
housekeepers in this land must have 
accepted very often. That’s the way 
with Pearline. The wise woman who 
investigates, tries it; the woman who 
tries it continues to use it. A daily 
increasing sale proves it. The truth 
is, there’s nothing so acceptable as 
Pearline. Once accept its help, and 
you'll decline the imitations—they 
don’t help you. It washes clothes or 
cleans house. It saves labor and it 
saves wear. It hurts nothing, but it’s 
suited to everything. Try it when it 


suits you, for it will suit you when you try it. 


Bewar 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 
as good as”’ or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 

‘hing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it dack, 175 JAMES PYLE, New York. 














I. N. LOVE, St. Louis, Mo., Ex-President Mississippi Valley Medical Associa- 


tion, Consulting Physician, City Hospital : 


* Ag an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have found great satis- 
* faction in te administration of the raw liquid meat food known as BOVININE.” In the most delicate 
* conditions of the alimentary canal, in all stages of innutrition, I have given the BOVININE in 
“ doses ran zing from five drops to a teaspoonful, diluted with five or six times the amount of water every 
* two to four hours, with marked benefit. We often have to discontinue all milk fooa, and in such cases I 
“ nave given the BOVININE for weeks at a time exclusively. 

**] consider itan invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of wasting disease of 
“ adult life. I base my conclusions upon practical observation in a large bumber of patients and favorable 


* experience in my own family.” 
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No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 


‘af 
\\h 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economical, 

N costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, rtrengthening, Ea- 

j 8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

| for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THOMPSON'@ EYE WATER is a carefully 
prepared Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are followed it will never fail. 

Jno. L, Phompeon, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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B4. (682) 
Farm and. Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggvations or tion that will 
make this department more val to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


FARM TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 











CURING CLOVER HAY. 


Mousry clover makes bad bay, and one rea- 
son for the mustiness is that the clover wag 
not properly cured. No one should cut 
ver ia the morning and expect to haul it 
the barn the same day, for. if he does, 
he will have musty clover hay beyond 
doubt. Clover contains agreat deal of sap, 
and the thick stems of this plant part with 
it very slowly. Every farmer will tell you 
that many times when clover looks dry 
enough to haul to the bara, if you twist the 
stems into a rope you can wring out water 
from them. 

Clover, as a rule, should be mown in the 
afternoon and be left in the swath over-night. 
The dew will nut hurt it, only possibly 
blacken it a little. As soon asthe dew is 
off in the morning, shake out the heavier 
portions, and when the surface is dry, rake 
into small windrows; shake these out a lit- 


tle if necessary, and soon after dinner the - 


hay will do to guin. By cutting the clover 
and allowing it tolie on the ground over- 
night gives the sap in the stems an op,or- 
tunity to go into the leaves, and the process 
of evaporation soon rids the hay of this 
moisture. Clovershould be cut about the 
time the blossoms fade, as at that time it 
contains the most nutriment. It should be 
well cured, and the danger is in curing it 
too little, while in curing timothy the dan- 
ger lies in curing it too much. Right at 
this point there is an unconscious loss in the 
feeding value of the hay crop which our 
farmers will do well to remedy. 
SUMMER SOILING OF CATTLE. 


“The feeding of cattle is the most im- 
portant part of agriculture,’”’ was said by 
Cicero centuries ago. Something besides 
meadow and pasture is necessary nowa- 
days in order to get the best results from 
the dairy. It is a rare summer, indeed, 
when the pastures on most high lands Go not 
fail, and in failing, produce shrinkage at 
the pail. The dairyman who is prepared 
for these emergencies is the one who makes 
the dairy pay. 

Soiling is one important method by which 
he may overcome the losses caused by 
drought, Its advantages are many and ob- 
vious. By feeding these fodder crops to the 
stock in the farmyard, or in sheds, or in 
the fields, there is but little waste of fodder, 
the manure is about all saved and the stock 
have the benefit of succulent food. The ob- 
jection most often quoted against this sys- 
tem is that it requires so much time and in- 
creases the expense of stock keeping. But 
if better results are obtained (and all admit 
this) the extra cost is more than met in the 
milk and butter record. Fora a dairy of 
twenty-five cows it will require the constant 
services of one manor boy; but such help 
need not be expensive and the additional 
eost will be but little. 

As to the crops for soiling, the following 
are best; and if planted in the succession 
here given, will follow one another in desir- 
able order: rye, clover, alfalfa, oats and 
peas, andcorn. The oats and peas will be 
sown together. The rye should be sown in 
the fall preceding, and then it will be ready 
to cut the latter part of May. The corn 
may be sown the same month (May), and it 
will be ready to follow the oats and grass. 
The quantity of rye sown to the acre should 
be about two bushels, and the richer the 
soil the better. For corn the furrows 
should be marked out two and a half or 
three feet apart if the single-row system is 
followed; or, in the double-row system, 
make two rows about six inches apart, and 
leave about two and a half feet between 
these double rows. This provides the nec- 
essary room for cultivation. 

In feeding the soiling-crops,a bushel- 
basketful twice a day is a good ordinary ra- 
tion. The fodder should be cut about 
twenty-four hours ahead of the time it is 
wanted to feed, in order that it may wilt; 
and it will be less liable then to cause bloat. 
Avoid giving too much atthe outset; stock 
must get used to it gradually. But as soon 
as accustomed to it they may be given two 
or three bushels of it a day, and they will 
relish it immensely; and they will show 
their appreciation of this good treatment 
by an increased flow of milk. 


THE PEA ‘WEEVIL. 


We do not call attention to this insect as 
one with which the reader is not already 
familiar, but to speak of one or two facts 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
PLANT NUTRITION. 


with which all may not be so well ac- 
quainted. These are the manner in which 
the insect finds entrance into the pea, and 
the other the use of heat as a means of de- 
stroying the weevil. It is quite commonly 
supposed that the adult insect stings the 
pea and deposits the egg, which 1s to work 
the injury later on. The true idea is that 
the eggs are deposited on the outside of the 
pods, and when the insect hatches it makes 
its way at once into the pea in which the 
larva feeds and grows, usually avoiding the 
germ; on which account the “ buggy” pea 
will germinate as well as any. These mi- 
nute eggs can be seen on the pods at almost 
any time during the month of June. 

In regard to the means used to kill the 
pea weevil there are several given. Perbaps 
one very sensible way to detect them is to 
throw the peas into water, when the sound 
ones will usually sink and the unsound 
ones float. Most of the remedies have to do 
with the beetle; but inasmuch as most of 
the damage is done when the peas are stored 
in the winter it is advisable to destroy the 
insect as soon as possible, after the peas are 
harvested. This can be effectually done by 
heat, according to an experiment performed 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. About 
the middle of July the experiment was 
made, and it was found that the larva was 
then only about half grown. It was found 
that when the larve were exposed to heat 
(145 degrees Fahn.)for one half hour that it 
destroyed the insects without injuring the 
germinating quality of the seed. In con- 
ducting the experiment an ordinary gaso- 
line stove oven was used, with a lighted 
kerosene lamp beneath it. This will save a 
large part of the edible portion of the 
pea and will puta stop to the further dis- 
semination of the weevil. 


WATCH THE QUOTATIONS! 


. 


The farmer who sells his crops to the best 
advantage is he who keeps an eye on the 
markets. In the long run supply and de- 
mand controls prices,and unless a farmer is 
a student of the markets the world over, or 
at least of those of this country, he cannot 
well know how supply and demand are 
related. Most of the weekly papers carry 
fall market quototions, and no publisher 
who cares for the reputation of his paper 
will dare to have these reports other than 
authentic. It is one thing to raise good 
crops and it is decidedly another if those 
crops are, through ignorance, warked at a 
loss. Of course we cannot always sell at 
the top of the market, but he who knows 
when to sell is the wise man. One word of 
caution: Take a good price when it is offer- 
ed! As a rule, farmers are poor speculators; 
they will lose oftener than they will win by 
holding for a big price. You know what is 
a fair price for an articie, and nine times out 
of ten that is the best price. 


FOOT-NOTES., 


There is nothing made in turning out 
stock to pasture too early. 

Poor fences are one cause of “ breachy” 
cattle. Have good line fences, anyway. 

Kill every white grub you discover when 
planting corn. They are sure to make 
trouble later on. 

The workingmen at the trades want only 
eight hours in their day of labor, but the 
farmer knows no time limit but darkness. 

The ox-team is not to be despised for farm 
work; they are slow, we know, but they are 
sure; and in plowing or in working where 
speed is not essential they are better than 
horses. , 

Unthreshed oats make a good feed for 
horses, and some like them better than the 
grain alone, or the grain and straw fed sep- 
arately. 

Work horses need good fare, and should 
not be expected to do heavy work on grass 
alone. And let them have plenty of water. 

The orchard is the place for the pigs if 
they can be kept there. They pick up the 
early, wormy apples and keep the soil 
stirred. 

The plum curculio will be on band in 
early June, There isno more effective rem- 
edy for them than to shake them off upon 
sheets. 

Kerosene emulsion is made as follows: 
Stir kerosene with half as much milk until 
no oil is to b® seen, then dilute with twelve 
times its bulk of water. 

Watch for the currant worm, and when 
he appears dose him with white hellebore—a 
tablespoonful to a pail of water. It will 
kill. 

It is the duty of the roadmaster to keep 
the weeds along the roadside cut; but if he 
does not do it, the farmer should. It pays. 

If you haven’t a silo you should have. It 
need be quite inexpensive; and succulent 
fodder you must have in winter if you make 
money in the dairying business. The silo 
is a success. 








IL. 
BY J. H, STOLLER. 








WE have seen that a plant puts forth its 
green leaves in the air and shoots its roots 
into the soil in order to appropriate for its 
food the materials of the inorganic world 
While quite a variety of compounds are 
needed, it is to be observed that all are pres- 
ent in the ordinary environment of the 
plant and that the most important ones, 
such as every kind of green plant stands in 
constant need of, are the simplest and most 
abundant substances of inorganic nature, 
namely, carbonic acid gas and water. We 
have now to consider how, out of the sim- 
plest, most inert forms of matter, the plant 
builds up complex organic compounds to 
serve as food for the animal creation and 
for man. 

This work is done chiefly in the leaves. 
The green leaves are laboratories in which 
take place processes in constructive chemis- 
try by which the gases, the water and the 
dissolved salts are built up into carbo-hy- 
drate compounds. These compounds, which 
we have seen to be starch, sugar, fats, etc., 
are then available for food for the suste- 
nance of the living cells and for the forma- 
tion of new cells. 

It is evident then, thatin a general way the 
leaves perform the same function in plants 
that the digestive organs doinanimals. In 
the latter it is the work of these organs to 
take food matter, as received into the body, 
and so change its chemical and physical 
form that it can be absorbed by the blood- 
vessels and so supplied to the tissues for 
their nourishment. Bat while in the ani- 
mal these elaborative changes take place in 
one specialized part of the body—the ali- 
mentary canal—in the plant they occur in 
many separate parts—in all of the hundreds 
or thousands of the green leaves, Some 
means is therefore necessary by which the 
food svlutions absorbed by the terminal 
parts of the roots, namely, the root-hairs, 
shall be conveyed to the leaves. 

This means, as that by which all move- 
meats of fluids in plants take place, is now 
considered to be purely physical; that is to 
say, neither a mechanism of any sort anal- 
agousto the heart in animals, nor any dis- 
tinctly biological process is concerned in 
the circulation of the sap in plants; but it 
takes place under the same causes by which 
we observe fiuids to move in non-living 
bodies. The physical cause thus assigned 
to account for all distributive movements 
of fluids in plants is osmosis, or the diffu- 
sion of liquids, separated by permeable par- 
titions, until uniformly distributed through- 
out the mass. 

To understand clearly the movements of 
fluids in plants, it is only necessary to con- 
ceive of the plant body as an aggregation 
of cells, all possessing an absorbing power 
for water. Some of these celis, having 
especially thin and permeable walis, 
grouped together inthe form of delicate 
threads—the root-hairs—are in direct con- 
tact with particles of soil penetrated with 
water. The cells, containing relatively less 
water than the particles of soil, absorb 
from them their water (taking’in at the 
same time the earthly salts in solution) 
until an equilibrium is established. But 
this equilibrinm is not for an instant main- 
tained; for the cells lying next to those 
that have taken up water from the soil- 
particles, absorb from the latter; they in 


“turn give a part of the supply thus received 


to the cells lying next within, and soon 
uatil the entire aggregation of cells—that 
is, the plant body—is supplied. 

This is the fundamental principle of sap- 
circulation in plants. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that the pavsage of fluids 
from cell to cell takes places only because 
of difference in quantity of water present 
in adjoining cells. The same thing occurs 
if the difference relates to the density of 
the flaid constituent of thecells. It is thus 
evident that this principle explains the 
movement of fluids downward—trom leaves 
to roots—as well as upward. If, as a result 
of the elaborative processes going on in the 
cells of the leaves, the fluid content be- 
comes of greater density than that of the 
cells of the branches and roots, a distribu- 
tion occurs to these parts of the plant. We 
shall notice, presently, the case of the 
distribution of a most common manufac- 
tured product of the leaves. 

While osmosis, or the physical law of 
diffusion, is the fundamental cause of the 
circulation of fluids in plants, there are 
several subordinate factors, determining 
the activity of the process, which require 
mention. The first and most important of 
these is the evaporation of water from the 
leaves Not asmall part of the water with- 
drawn from thesoil through the roots passes 
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off to the atmosphere through the leaves, 
When it is considered what a great extent 
of surface the leaves expose to the sunlight 
and air, and, further, that by means of the 
stomata, or openings in the surface, the in- 
terior of the leaf is placed in commupica- 
tion with the air, it is seen how loss of 
water by evaporation is facilitated. And it 
is evident that the leaf-cells, thus losing a 
portion of their water, will immediately 
take up more from the cells below, and 
thus cause an upward movement of the sap 
throughout the plant. 

A second factor is the expansion and con- 
traction of the gases contained in the plant, 
eitber in solution or in the intercellular 
spaces, under changing temperatures. This 
produces an internal pressure whicb, vary- 
ing in different parts of the plant, gives 
rise to a movement ot the fluids. This is 
the probable explanation of the flow of sap 
from tapped trees, as the sugar maple, in 
the spring of the year, when the daily vari. 
ation in temperature is greatest. It will be 
observed that this cause of the circulation 
of sap is active at the timeof year when the 
one just poticed—evaporation from the 
leaves—is inoperative, and vice versd. 

A third factor is the growth of the plant, 
or the formation of new celis—this going on 
constautly in all plants during the summer 
—for which materials are taken both from 
the soil and from cells already formed, thus 
occasioning varied movements of circula- 
tion. 

Having learned by what means the raw 
materials of food are transplanted from the 
root-tips to the leaves, we have now to re- 
turn to the part performed by these most 
important organs of vegetation. It will be 
helpful, again (remembering that the cell 
is the unit of the leaf), to limit our inquiry 
to the processes taking place in a single cell. 
Imagine, then, a bit of pure protoplasm, 
surrounded by a thin wall of cellulose, con- 
stituting a leaf cell inits primary stage. Ex- 
posed to the light of the sun in a short time 
a change would be noted; here and there 
minute spots of a green color would appear 
in the protoplasm. These green spots are 
chlorophyl-grains; they are simply minute 
portions of protoplasm stained green by the 
coloring-matter. A little later another 
change might be noted. Within the cblo- 
rophyl-grains small rounded bits of whitish 
solid matter would show themselves. These 
are starch-graivs. At first very minute, they 
gradually increase in size, and, in the course 
of a bright summer’s day, a considerable 
total quantity of starch, relative to the 
cell-contents, as a whole, has been formed. 

Let us suppose that the same cell is ex- 
amined on the morning of the following 
day. It is likely that no starch will be 
found in it; but if its fluid part, or cell-sap, 
were tested it would be found to contain 
sugar in solution. Sugar would also be 
found in the cells generally, including 
those of the stem and roots, where, on the 
previous day (we may suppose), none was 
present. Moreover, while no starch was 
present in the cells of the leaves, it is likely 
that it would be found in the cells of other 
parts, as the roots and stem. In a poiato 
plant, for instance, starch would be found 
accumulated in outgrowths of the under- 
ground stem, called tubers. To complete « 
statement of the products which we may 
suppose to have been formed durirg the 
course of the twenty-four hours, we may 
notice the presence of fats, acids, alkaloids, 
etc.. in various parts of the plant. 

What, then, has occurred? Vegetable 
physiologists are not able to give a full, 
specific answer to this question; but it 
seems clear that the general nature of the 
processes, in its successive steps, is as fol- 
lows: 1. The energy of the sunlight ena- 
bles the protoplasm (the seat of life, or 
vital energy) to make chlorophyl, probably 
by the re-arrangement of a portion of its 
constituent chemical elements. This con- 
clusion rests upon the fact that plants take 
on a green color only when exposed to 
light. 2. The chlorophyl-grains, furtber 
using the energy of sunlight, cause the 
union of carbonic acid gas and water, taken 
in from the outside world into an organic 
compound that finally becomes starch. 
T bis opinion is based on the facts that these 
two substances are constantly appropriated 
by the leaves and are of such composition 
as to form starch by their union, with loss 
of free oxygen, which gas the leaves conD- 
stantly give off ‘when in the sunlight. 3. 
At the approach of night, when starch 
ceases to be formed, that accumulated 
during the day becomes converted into 
sugar, and in this form is distributed to all 
parts of the plant, some of it going to nour- 
ish the living cells and another portion 
chavging back to starch and becoming 
stored up, as in tubers, seeds, etc., for fu- 
ture use. The need of the transformation 
of the starch to sugar is in the fact that the 
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latter is soluble and so can be conveyed in 
the circulation, while starch, being insol- 
uble, must remain in one place. 4. A part 
of the sugar bronght from the cells of the 
leaves is utilized (by what processes it is not 
known) to build up other compounds, the 
fats, acids, etc. Such of these compounds 
as contain nitrogen, including the alka- 
loids, are formed by the union of the ele- 
ments of the sugar with a nitrogenous 
compound taken in from the soil. 
SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 





THE ROSAMOND ROSE. 
BY CHARLES H. SHINN. 


SOMETIMEs the good qualities of a flower 
weigh heavily against its general introduc- 
tion; it grows too easily; their is nothing 
difficult or mysterious about it. The best 
advertisement the Marechal Neil ever had, 
to begin with, was the wide-spread report 
that it was ‘‘ unaccountable in its behavior, 
and seldom could be relied upon anywhere, 
but that it occasionally became the crown 
and glory of all the rose-bushes in the 
region.” That sort of coquettish reputation 
made everybody wanted a Marechal Neil. 
But the old fashioned ‘“‘Gloire de Rosa- 
mond,’’ which comes nearer than any other 
rose grown in California to the require- 
ments of a street and highway rose, to cover 
with bloom all the waste places, is a’ sadly 
neglected beauty, in spite of its peasant 
strength and its patrician grace. It is 
not known in many gardens, only a few 
purserymen grow it, and oneseldom hears 
it recommended by the horticultural 
writer. Nevertheless, it is a wonderful rose 








for beauty and lavishness, a rose that 


should be planted in every garden. I know 
that this is a Jarge claim, and that it will re- 
quire strong reasons to justify it. These rea- 
sous are, briefly, the beauty and fragrance 
of the rose, its lavish winter bloom, and its 
remarkablestrength of growth and freedom 
frou insects and disease. It hasa working- 
man’s constitution. 

There is no better rose for California win- 
ter-blooming in the garden than this old 
half-double Rosamond with its brilliant 
crimson cups, borne in large, graceful 
clusters. It grows easily on its own roots, 
too, and it an excellent stock for other 
roses, besides being the most free winter 
bloomer known to California rosarians. 
During the month of February I gather 
from one bush of Rosamond sixty-three 
clusters of buds, half-opened roses and full- 
blowa ones, and left as many more to keep 
it still beautiful. The clusters of the Rosa- 
mond often contain from ten to twenty 
flowers, and they can be cut with stems 
two feet long, if desired, so as to fairly fiil 
one of the large Chinese Dragon vases in 
the hall. 

There has not been a day since last Octo- 
ber when one could not gather innumer- 
able Rosamonds. ‘They go somewbat out of 
bloom in the hight of the general rose- 
season, and then begin again with renewed 
energy. For constant, heavy blooming in 
the garden, I do not know of a rose to com- 


‘ pare with it, and I should recommend it 


as especially valuable in the South and 
Southwest, where the white and yellow 
Banksias are such favorites. 

I do not know much about its hardiness, 
and perhaps that is one reason why it does 
not appear in Eastern catalogs more often: 
Here in California, it is one of the most 
luxuriant growers we have, and appears as 
hardy as any other rose. 

Every ungathered flower of the Rosamond 
forms its orange-scarlet fruit, which adds 
to the winter effect in the lung hedge-rows 
where they are set, remote from the house. 
In this respect the Rosamond is like the 
Appoline, whose clusters of large purplish- 
red tose hips, are notable features of the 
January and February garden here. I 
havemever grown any roses whose fruits 
were more abuodant and striking in ap- 
pearance than those of the Rosamond and 


the Appoline. ‘they are so distinct in color, | 


however, that they will not harmonize; 
Rosamond hips can only be put with Rosa- 
mond flowers, and Appolines by them- 
selves; for at this season we get no Appo- 
line roses. - 

There are many winter-blooming roses in 
California, as all the world knows. Ope 
can gather dozensof La Marquesin Janu- 
ary here at Niles. My neighbor’s large 
cloth of gold rose-vine was full of blossoms 
almost a month ago. But no matter how 
long a list of winter bloomers was compiled 
for this part of California the Rosamond 
would be eatitled to the place of honor. 

Among the virtues of this neglected old 
rose, is its peculiar value as a stock. The 
Marechal Keil, budded on a Rosamand, 
gTows with a vigor hardly attainable in any 
other way. I prefer the Rosamond stock to 
the Lady Banksia. I have worked many of 
the more jong teas, and hybrid perpet- 


uals on the Rosamond, always with the 
ppiest results. 
Nugs, Cat. 
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THE BEST FARM DOG. 
BY D. z. fvans, JR. 


Every farmer who bas a dog is ig to 
swear by bimw, no matter what bi the 
dog may be, or even if he be an unknown 
admixture of several or many different 
breeds and properly termed a mongrel. 
But it is strange, tho nevertheless true, 
that in some cases the mongrel makes a 
splendid farm dog, provided he has been 
properly brought up from puppyhood; and, 
in fact, the most useful dog we ever badon 
the farm was an animal that could claim 

blood relationship at that 
with at least three different breeds. He 
could drive cattle fairly well, was large’ 
enough and gamey enough to throw quickly 
and tame an unruly bull; he could catch 
inice and rats like a veteran, while he was 
alwayson hand when we huntyl rabbits 
or ’possums. He was death to snakes. 
We can say here that we never saw 
his equal for everything, tho for special 
purposes others might excel him; and we 
never had or never saw rPnother mongrel 
anything likeas good as he was. Asa rule 
mopgrels are not worth the powder neces- 
sary to kill them, and many pure bred dogs 
might be properly putin the same list. 

There is no doubt that many a dog, like 
many a boy, has been ruined by not being 
properly brought up, baving been left to 
run wild during puppyhood and get into 
mischief. The dogis not as much at fault 
as is his master, tho he is condemned and 
made to suffer. Some of the very worst sheep- 
stealing dogs we ever saw were pure- 
bred. Scotch collies which had not been 
kept in restraint or handled properly 
while they were growing up; yet the breed 
cannot be condemned for this. The inher- 
ent qualities of the genuine Scotch collie 
are such as commend them to all farmers 
or stock-breeders who wish a useful animal, 
and one endowed witb almost human in- 
telligepce. Not merely are they useful; 
but they are very companionable and are 
pow much sought after to accompany city 
_— and children on their walks or ram- 

es. 

If one of these voble animals were trained 
to accompany and play with the children, 
there would never anv cases of kidnap- 
ping or violence by strangers; for even an 
attempt would meet with such a vigorous 
opposition from the faithful companion. it 
would not vay to persist init. As arule 
they are of quiet dis tion, and the excep- 
tion is where the animal has been constant- 
ly teased avd tormented until he lookson all 
but his master as his og While 
they are of good disposition. they do ot 
mak: friends with strangers, but keep their 
eyes on them suspiciously while on their 
master’s grounds, yto punish any in- 
fringement of vested rights; and a well- 
grown one—standing from seventeen to 
twenty inches righ at the shoulder—bas 
size and weight enough to mean business 
every time. They are handsome in ap- 

arance, with their heavy coats of fine 

air upd heavy. full-feathered taiis, 
Their bony, muscular legs and large, 
cat-like feet give them a striking ap- 
pearance. In point of color there is a di- 
versity of opinion, sore claiming that it 
must be asolid black with tan markings 
on feet. legs and face; but this is a mistake, 
and itis not difficult to secure these mark- 
ings perfectly by breeding in with a flie 
Gordon setter which possesses these mark- 
ings and color; but it is difficult for most 
persons to detect such a cross. The 
handsomest ones, in point of color, are the 
fawn with white markings or points. or a 
pale yellow with white markings. There 
are some red in main color, and others 
black, tan and white. Mere color does not 
denote excellence. The presence of some 
white, provided the markings are regular, 
especially on the frill or collar and on the 
face, relieves the dark body color and 
makes them much more attractive. The 
hair should be neither short and straight, 
nor very long and curly, but of good length 
and mediam fineness, and inclined to be 
wavy, with the soft, thick, pily undercoat 
which always accompanies a fine specimen 
of apure bred collie. Pups, old enough to 
ship, are worth from teo to twenty dollars 
each, according tosex and quality. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











phys. 

id having been treated by several physi- 

fians without pees am now better in 

Bacio ten tute f Ager 8dr 
av taken seven es 0} - 

parila.” — Maria Ludwigson, Albert Lea, 
innesota. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.@, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Price, $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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STOVE POLISH 


> tT Labor, © 


; lish - 
Woksr Dos” Pee yh Mass. 


? A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
FERINITE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on wood prod a beautiful 
finish; more attractive than natural wood. Dar- 
able, economical. Send for circular and sample 

( of wood finished with Ferinite. 

‘ PELLUCIDITE The ouly durable coating © 

for Hard-wood Finish, 

’ Floors, Grained Work, etc., or for any work where 
varnithis used. Superior to varnish. Has 


a beautifal tuster, and is guaranteed, send for 
circular and sawple board 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y 
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proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, Broadway, New York 
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ARMERS 


the Fertilizers 
always reliable. Once . Sold 
at lowest prices. me of all degrees 
of Snoness, for land, or chickens, a spe- 
gjaity. for me juable ultural 
Hand Book and R Kecord free) and 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


Bomraors YE WATER is a care- 
tung Ph ah presor'pd m. If the di- 
7 age followed it will noper fail. N.Y 

Eiabisne eee — we. 


H. $. Miller & Go,’s 











These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 


_uninterruptedly. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecansupply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Vork (lity 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuiber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence ut the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The 000k gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 





to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The rirst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 


resented in that picture: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 

ho executed it. 
“The former price of these books has been for “ Thr. 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7c. Wa 
will furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the suppiy is 
orPne book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—1s 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
5c. Early orders arerequested. Address 
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Write for “Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
LIEBIG For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
j (Game, Fish, etc ) As- 
ompany S vic or Meat. Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
climates for any 
length of time, and 
Extract is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 
OF BEEF One pound equal to 
e\forty pounds of Jean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. ' 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
siguature as shown. 
* e ; 
d ¥ 
» Tricopherous 
gy 
re a 
/ . ( . a | 
re 6p HAIR & SKIN 
( ‘An elegant dressing ex- 
me Flere re- 
limpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald. 
and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.— All Draiggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 
For Caurches. Schools, étc., also Chimes 
and F 3als. For moret facentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 








A-CORN SALVE wo’rcison, 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been a .— 









RSE. A. COLLINS, erase, m. 
BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 18 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMIOAL 00., Philedelphia, Pa ' 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. 8. Governm ent 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





De, daags Saniary ‘Woden Syren Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 






Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWHBHAR, 


And Especially w our exquisite 
All-Wool GAUZE 
Underwear for the hot, sammer season. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalegue and price-list, free by mail. 
Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders prompt" yattentedte- == 


De, deg airy Wonka, Sp Olga, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court B» ‘ngs 
504 FULTON ST.,nexttoY.M.C.A. Bidg.,. -\yn, MMe 


THB, C. KWAUFE CD. 


Chore Organs, 


THE GLOEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY In THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereoms: 


238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Nos. 


Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINOOLN BUILDING, 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. - 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOS ¥ co. 











PerTITTING SHOES 


THE MOST 


THE HIGHEST CLASS oe WE 
WORKMANSH 


THE HIGHEST 





BOLTON 


Greenhouses, etc. 
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HEATER 


VERTICALOIRG ULATION 
Rapid and Free. 

Largest Fire Surface. 

No bolted, packed or 


flanged jointstoleak 05¢ Independent Gas Plant for Country 


Wrevc ut Inon. there- Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Efe. 
fore cannot crack. 


BRICE CASING prevents 
waste of heat in cellar. 


» DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


8S Lake St., CHICAGO. 


42 


STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 
GAS COJKING AND MEaTING APPARA’ 





Average cost of Gas, }¢c. per hour per burner 
20 years in use and never an accident. 





401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
Pearl Street, BOSTON 


TUS 
ASOLENE FOR GAS MACHINES 





EEL P 


BROS 


y all TENS, 





"S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Noe.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
ig | Lantion 26 John St reet, New York 
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‘HERENDEEN MFG, CO.,42VICTOR ST. GENEVA, N. Y. 
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DEVLIN & CO. 


Announce their REMOVAL to 


UILDINC, 
Cor. of 14th St., N. Y., 


where they offer @ carefully selected and unusually extensive assort- 


CLOTHING 


LINCO 


Union Sqlbre 


ment of 


MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS, 


also, large exhibits of exclusive patterns in cloths for custom werk 
and the highest class of furnishings (éneluding the latest novelties), in ail 
of which the distinguishing features of Quality and Artistic Finish, 
which have always been associated with their Goods, are rigidly main- 


tained, and at 


PRICES THAT WILL WIN FAVOR 
FROM THE CAREFUL BUYER. 






FOR 





LEBOSQUET 





ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT Be coal 4 


cnfaeunl te 


Warerooms Steinway Hall, New York. 





Ry amir Gold 


the Seciety of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
Inventions.” 
























“Gi 1 43 GOLD Brases weap yy 


=| BRADLEY Wie 
Grae seis 





- BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA 


is not a mere Real Estate ation, 
but a plan: to found a settlement of 
about one thousand families who de- 
sire to live convenient to New York, 
in comfort and luxury without ex- 
travagance. 


Bewege RUaer by Ta OD RS is fectly devel: 
and c\reful and = B es 


y min 
utes from ik} ‘El 
and B. Baw ee ee ota tor Cog evated 
G. B. Srokiye RANDO Lea. 3 Court agent on the property. cr 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 


STRIKING HALL > Rage 


383 Washington Stree 
170 tenes J tater fia 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


; ease 





>, New York. 
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25 Cents a » Bottle by all Druggists 





5. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
— 


Branch 
87 Joba e ‘New fe ork, und 
1% Lake 8: 
aa Nvaanmens OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rems, » Garden 
ain a 
Curbs, Yai 
» Serest Washers 


din 1832 
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EUREKA SILK. 


PURE DYE, 


fs the best ae all 


EUREKA KNITTING ‘SILK {5.2 s 
“ii, 


t work, etc. Our celebrated 










3 nee mncianeltca. tH 
EUREKA SPOOL SILK Satte.nA2 hin 
and 16 yard spoo!s. These oie, fo 
years and have constant! 


reason that mit 
Assorted Col- 
ors, 40 cents 


k or assorted 
oy Pampbiet with 
etc. 10 cents mailed 


Eureka Silk 
Wf. Co., 


Boston, Mass. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


7iTHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 
Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 86 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 
Features of perfect service are FAST T/ME anc 

SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE C R CARS, 
Colonist Si inweing SFuliman and 


Wagner Dra 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All e gents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH- WESTERN. 
W. 8. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, P. WILSON. 
3d Vice-Prest.. Gen’l Manager, * bly ase Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
Jast longer than apy vthers. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


S Overman Wheel Co, 
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